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NATIVE HAWAIIAN EDUCATION 
REAUTHORIZATION 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1999 


U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Hilo, HI. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m. at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii at Hilo, in Hilo, HI, Hon. Daniel Inouye (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Inouye and Akaka. 

Also present: Representative Mink. 

Senator INOUYE. Before we proceed, on behalf of the committee, 
I would like to apologize for this delay. As a result of the weather, 
the aircraft could not land on time. 

May I now call imon Kekuhi Kanahele-Frias to give us the pule. 

Ms. Kanahele-Frias. [Greeting and blessing given in native 
tongue.] 

Senator Inouye. Thank you very, very much. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL K- INOUYE, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

HAWAH, VICE CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Senator Inouye. The U.S. Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
meets today to receive testimony on S. 1767, a bill to reauthorize 
and extend the Native Hawaiian Education Act. This act was first 
enacted in 1988 and it provides authority for programs that were 
designed to provide special support to Native Hawaiian students of 
all ages. 

This act includes programs for preschool age children, family- 
based education centers, special education, community-based learn- 
ing centers, higher education, gifted and talented initiatives, teach- 
er training and curriculum development. This bill, the one we have 
before us, departs from the existing format by authorizing a range 
of activities for which the Secretary of the Department of Edu- 
cation can provide grants to schools and educational organizations 
that serve Native Hawaiian students. 

The Native Hawaiian Education Act is part of a larger bill, and 
this is a very important point. The larger bill is the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, which will be acted on in the U.S. 
Senate in January. Therefore, it was necessary for the committee 
to hold these hearings before the end of this year and prior to the 
Senate’s action in January, so that we could take the recommenda- 
tions of the Native Hawaiian community back to Washington and 

( 1 ) 
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assure that those suggestions and your mana’o are provided in the 
larger bill. 

[Text of S. 1767 follows:] 
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106 th congress 
1 st Session 


S. 1767 


To amend tlie Elementaiy and Secoiidaiy Education Act of 1966 to improve 
Native Hawaiian education programs, and foi’ other iniiposes. 


IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

October 21, 1999 

Mr. INOITE (for himself and Mr. Akaka) inti-odnced the following bill; which 
was i-ead twice and referred to the Committee on Health, Education, 
Labor, and Pensions 


A BILL 

To amend tlie Elementaiy and Secondaiy Education Act 
of 1965 to improve Native Hawaiian education programs, 
and for other puiposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “Native Hawaiian Edu- 

5 cation Reauthorization Act”. 

6 SEC. 2. NATIVE HAWAIIAN EDUCATION. 

7 Part B of title IX of the Elementaiy and Secondaiy 

8 Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 7901 et seq.) is amend- 

9 ed to read as follows: 
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1 “PART B— NATIVE HAWAIIAN EDUCATION 

2 “SEC. 9201. SHORT TITLE. 

3 “Tliis pail may be cited as tlie ‘Native Hawaiian 

4 Education Act’. 

5 “SEC. 9202. FINDINGS. 

6 “Congi'ess finds the following: 

7 “(1) Native Hawaiians ai-e a distinct and 

8 unique indigenous people with a historical continuity 

9 to the original inhabitants of the Hawaiian arehipel- 

10 ago, whose society was oi-ganized as a nation and 

1 1 internationally recognized as a nation by the United 

12 States, Britain, France, and Japan, as evidenced by 

13 treaties governing friendship, commeree, and naviga- 

14 tion. 

15 “(2) At the time of the airival of the firet non- 

16 indigenous people in Hawai'i in 1778, the Native 

17 Hawaiian people lived in a highly organized, self-suf- 

18 ficient subsistence social sj'stem based on a com- 

19 munal land tenure system with a sophisticated lan- 

20 guage, culture, and religion. 

21 “(3) A unified monarchal government of the 

22 Hawaiian Islands was established in 1810 utjder Ka- 

23 mehameha I, the firet King of Hawai'i. 

24 “(4) From 1826 until 1893, the United States 

25 recognized the sovereignty and independence of the 

26 Kingdom of Hawai‘i, which was established in 1810 
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1 under Kamehameha I, extended full and complete 

2 diplomatic recognition to the Kingdom of Hawai'i, 

3 and entered into treaties and conventions with the 

4 Kingdom of Hawaii to govern friendship, commerce 

5 and navigation in 1826, 1842, 1849, 1875, and 

6 1887. 

7 “(5) In 1893, the sovereign, independent, inter- 

8 nationally i-ecognized, and indigenous government of 

9 Hawaii, the Kingdom of Hawaii, was overthrown 

10 by a small group of non-Hawaiians, including United 

1 1 States citizens, who were assisted in their efforts by 

12 the United States Minister, a United States naval 

13 representative, and aimed naval forces of the United 

14 States. Because of the participation of United States 

15 agents and citizens in the overthrow of the Kingdom 

16 of Hawaii, in 1993 the United States apologized to 

17 Native Hawaiians for the overthrow and the depriva- 

18 tion of the rights of Native Hawaiians to self-deter- 

19 mination through Public Law 103-150 (107 Stat. 

20 1510). 

21 “(6) In 1898, the joint resolution entitled ‘Joint 

22 Resolution to provide for annexing the Hawaiian Is- 

23 lands to the United States’, approved July 7, 1898 

24 (30 Stat. 750), ceded absolute title of all lands held 

25 by the Republic of Hawai'i, including the govern- 
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1 ment and crown lands of the former Kingdom of 

2 Hawaii, to the United States, but mandated that 

3 revenue generated from the lands be used ‘solely for 

4 the benefit of the inhabitants of the Hawaiian Is- 

5 lands for educational and other public purposes'. 

6 “(7) By 1919, the Native Hawaiian population 

7 had declined from an estimated 1,000,000 in 1778 

8 to an alarming 22,600, and in recognition of this se- 

9 vere decline. Congress enacted the Hawaiian Homes 

10 Commission Act, 1920 (42 Stat. 108), which des- 

1 1 ignated approximately 200,000 acres of ceded public 

12 lands for homesteading by Native Hawaiians. 

13 “(8) Through the enactment of the Hawaiian 

14 Homes Commission Act, 1920, Congi'ess affirmed 

15 the special relationship between the United States 

16 and the Native Hawaiians, which was described by 

17 then Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane, 

18 who said: ‘One thing that impressed me . . . was the 

19 fact that the natives of the island who are our 

20 wards, I should say, and for whom in a sense we aro 

21 trostees, are falling off rapidly in numbers and 

22 many of them are in poverty.’. 

23 “(9) In 1938, Congress again acknowledged the 

24 unique status of the Hawaiian people by including in 

25 the Act of June 20, 1938 (52 Stat. 781, chapter 
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1 530; 16 U.S.C. 391b, 391b-l, 392b, 392c, 396, 

2 396a), a provision to lease lands within the National 

3 Parks extension to Native Hawaiians and to permit 

4 fishing in the area ‘only by native Hawaiian resi- 

5 dents of said area or of adjacent villages and by visi- 

6 tors under their guidance.’. 

7 “(10) Under the Act entitled ‘An Act to provide 

8 for the admission of the State of Hawaii into the 

9 Union’, approved March 18, 1959 (73 Stat. 4), the 

10 United States transfeired responsibility for the ad- 

11 ministration of the Hawaiian Home Lands to the 

12 State of Hawai‘i but reaffirmed the ti-ust relation- 

13 ship between the United States and the Hawaiian 

14 people by retaining the exclusive powei- to enforce 

15 the trust, including the power to approve land ex- 

16 changes and amendments to such Act affecting the 

17 rights of beneficiaries under such Act. 

18 “(11) In 1959, under the Act entitled ‘An Act 

19 to provide for the admission of the State of Hawaii 

20 into the Union’, the United States also ceded to the 

21 State of Hawai‘i title to the public lands formerly 

22 held by the United States, but mandated that such 

23 lands be held by the State ‘in public trust’ and re- 

24 affirmed the special relationship that existed be- 

25 tween the United States and the Hawaiian people by 
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1 retaining the legal responsibility to enforee the pub- 

2 lie trust responsibility of the State of Hawai'i for 

3 the bettennent of the conditions of Native Hawai- 

4 ians, as defined in section 201(a) of the Hawaiian 

5 Homes Commission Act, 1920. 

6 “(12) The United States has recognized and re- 

7 affirmed that — 

8 “(A) Native Havvaiians have a cultural, 

9 historic, and land-based link to the indigenous 

10 people who exercised sovereignty over the Ha- 

1 1 waiian Islands, and that group has never relin- 

12 quished its claims to sovereignty or its sov- 

13 ereign lands; 

14 “(B) Congress does not extend seiwices to 

15 Native Hawaiians because of their race, but be- 

16 cause of their unique status as the indigenous 

17 people of a once sovereign nation as to whom 

18 the United States has established a trust rela- 

19 tionship; 

20 “(C) Congress has also delegated broad 

21 authority to administei’ a portion of the Federal 

22 trust responsibility to the State of Hawaii; 

23 “(D) the political status of Native Hawai- 

24 ians is comparable to that of American Indians 

25 and Alaska Natives; and 
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“(E) the aboriginal, indigenous people of 
the United States have — 

“(i) a continuing right to autonomy in 
their internal affairs; and 

“(ii) an ongoing right of self-deter- 
mination and self-governance that has 
never been extinguisbed. 

“(13) The political relationship between the 
United States and the Native Hawaiian people has 
been recognized and reaffinned by the United 
States, as evidenced by the inclusion of Native Ha- 
waiians in — 

“(A) the Native American Progi'ams Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 2991 et seq.); 

“(B) the American Indian Religious Free- 
dom Act (42 U.S.C. 1996); 

“(C) the National Museum of the Amer- 
ican Indian Act (20 U.S.C. 80q et seq.); 

“(D) the Native American Graves Protec- 
tion and Repatriation Act (25 U.S.C. 3001 et 
seq.); 

“(E) the National Historic Preseivation 
Act (16 U.S.C. 470 et seq.); 

“(F) the Native American Languages Act 
(25 U.S.C. 2901 et seq.); 
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1 “(G) the American Indian, Alaska Native, 

2 and Native Hawaiian Culture and Ait Develop- 

3 ment Act (20 U.S.C. 4401 et seq.); 

4 “(H) the Job Training Partnership Act 

5 (29 U.S.C. 1501 et seq.) and the Workforce In- 

6 vestment Act of 1998 (29 U.S.C. 2801 et seq.); 

7 and 

8 “(I) the Older Americans Act of 1965 (42 

9 U.S.C. 3001 et seq.). 

10 “(14) In 1981, Congress instructed the Office 

1 1 of Education to submit to Congi-ess a comprehensive 

12 report on Native Hawaiian education. The report, 

13 entitled the ‘Native Hawaiian Educational Assess- 

14 ment FVoject’, was released in 1983 and documented 

15 that Native Hawaiians scored below parity with re- 

16 gard to national norms on standardized achievement 

17 tests, were disproportionately represented in many 

18 negative social and physical statistics indicative of 

19 special educational needs, and had educational needs 

20 that were related to their unique cultural situation, 

21 such as different learning styles and low self-image. 

22 “(15) In I’ecognition of the educational needs of 

23 Native Hawaiians, in 1988, Congress enacted title 

24 rV of the Augustus F. Hawkins-Robert T. Staffoixl 

25 Elementaiy and Secondaiy School Imprevement 
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1 Amendments of 1988 (102 Stat. 130) to authorize 

2 and develop supplemental educational programs to 

3 address the unique conditions of Native Hawaiians. 

4 “(16) In 1993, the Kamehameha Schools 

5 Bishop Estate released a 10-year update of findings 

6 of the Native Hawaiian Educational Assessment 

7 Project, which found that despite the successes of 

8 the programs established under title IV of the Au- 

9 gustus F. Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford Elementary 

10 and Secondary School Improvement Amendments of 

11 1988, many of the same educational needs still ex- 

12 isted for Native Hawaiians. Subsequent reports by 

13 the Kamehameha Schools Bishop Estate and other 

14 organizations have generally confirmed those find- 

1 5 ings. For example — 

16 “(A) educational risk factors continue to 

17 start even before birth for many Native Hawai- 

18 ian children, including — 

19 “(i) late or no prenatal care; 

20 “(ii) high rates of births by Native 

21 Hawaiian women who are unmarried; and 

22 “(iii) high rates of births to teenage 

23 parents; 

24 “(B) Native Hawaiian students continue to 

25 begin their school experience la^ng behind 
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other students in ternis of readiness factoi-s 
such as vocabulary test scores; 

“(C) Native Hawaiian students continue to 
score below national nonns on standardized 
education achievement tests at all gi-ade levels; 

“(D) both public and private schools con- 
tinue to show a pattern of lower percentages of 
Native Hawaiian students in the uppeimost 
achievement levels and in gifted and talented 
pregrams; 

“(E) Native Hawaiian students continue to 
be overrepresented among students quali^ing 
for special education pregrams pi-ovided to stu- 
dents with learning disabilities, mild mental re- 
tardation, emotional impainnent, and other 
such disabilities; 

“(P) Native Hawaiians continue to be 
underrepresented in institutions of higlier edu- 
cation and among adults who have completed 4 
or more years of college; 

“(G) Native Hawaiians continue to be dis- 
proportionately represented in many negative 
social and physical statistics indicative of spe- 
cial educational needs, as demonstrated by the 
fact that — 
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“(i) Native Hawaiian students ai’e 
more likely to be retained in gi’ade level 
and to be excessively absent in secondaiy 
school; 

“(h) Native Hawaiian students have 
the highest rates of drug and alcohol use 
in the State of Hawai‘i; and 

“(iii) Native Hawaiian childien con- 
tinue to be disproportionately victimized by 
child abuse and neglect; and 
“(H) Native Hawaiians now comprise over 
23 peroent of the students seiwed by the State 
of Hawai‘i Department of Education, and thero 
are and will continue to be geogi'aphically mral, 
isolated areas with a high Native Hawaiian 
population density. 

“(17) In the 1998 National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Fh'ogi’ess, Hawaiian fourth-gi-adere ranked 
39th among giwps of students from 39 States in 
reading. Given that Hawaiian students rank among 
the lowest gi'oups of students nationally in reading, 
and that Native Hawaiian students rank the lowest 
among Hawaiian students in reading, it is impera- 
tive that greater focus be placed on beginning i-ead- 
ing and early education and literacy in Hawai'i. 
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1 “(18) The findings described in paragi'aphs 

2 (16) and (17) are inconsistent with the high rates of 

3 literacy and integration of traditional culture and 

4 Western education historically achieved by Native 

5 Hawaiians through a Hawaiian language-based pub- 

6 lie school system established in 1840 by Kameha- 

7 meha III. 

8 “(19) Following the overthrow of the Kingdom 

9 of Hawai'i in 1893, Hawaiiaii medium schools were 

10 banned. After annexation, throughout the tenitorial 

11 and statehood period of Hawai‘i, and until 1986, use 

12 of the Hawaiian language as an instmctional me- 

13 dium in education in public schools was declared un- 

14 lawful. The declaration caused incalculable hann to 

15 a culture that placed a veiy high value on the power 

16 of language, as exemplified in the traditional saying: 

17 T ka ‘olelo no ke ola; I ka ‘olelo no ka make. In the 

18 language rests life; In the language rests death.’. 

19 “(20) Despite the consequences of over 100 

20 years of nonindigenous influence, the Native Hawai- 

21 ian people are detei-mined to preseiwe, develop, and 

22 transmit to future generations their ancestral terri- 

23 toiy and their cultural identity in accordance with 

24 their own spiritual and traditional beliefs, customs, 

25 pi'actices, language, and social institutions. 
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1 “(21) The State of Hawai‘i, in the constitution 

2 and statutes of the State of Hawai'i — 

3 “(A) reaffirms and protects the unique 

4 riglit of the Native Hawaiian people to practice 

5 and perpetuate their culture and religious cus- 

6 toms, beliefs, practices, and language; and 

7 “(B) recognizes the traditional language of 

8 the Native Hawaiian people as an official lan- 

9 guage of the State of Hawai'i, which may be 

10 used as the language of instruction for all sub* 

1 1 jects and grades in the public school system. 

12 ‘‘SEC. 9903. PUBPOSES. 

13 “The purposes of this part are to— 

14 “(1) authorize and develop innovative edu- 

15 cational programs to assist Native Hawaiians in 

16 reaching the National Education (Joals; 

17 “(2) provide direction and guidance to appix)- 

18 priate Federal, State, and local agencies to focus re- 

19 sources, including resources made available under 

20 this part, on Native Hawaiian education, and to pro- 

21 vide periodic assessment and data collection; 

22 “(3) supplement and expand programs and au- 

23 thorities in the area of education to further the pur- 

24 poses of this title; and 
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1 “(4) encourage the maximum participation of 

2 Native Hawaiians in planning and management of 

3 Native Hawaiian education programs. 

4 “SEC. 9204. NATIVE HAWAIIAN EDUCATION COUNCIL AND 

5 ISLAND COUNCILS. 

6 “(a) Establishment op Native Hawaiian Edu- 

7 CATION Council. — I n order to better effectuate the pur- 

8 poses of this part tlirougl) the coordination of educational 

9 and related services and programs available to Native Ha- 

10 waiians, including those programs receiving funding under 

1 1 this part, tlie Secretary is authorized to establish a Native 

12 Hawaiian Education Council (referred to in this part as 

13 the ‘Education Council’). 

14 “(b) Composition op Education Council. — T he 

15 Education Council shall consist of not more than 21 mem- 

16 bers, unless otherwise determined by a majority of the 

17 council. 

18 “(c) Conditions and Terms. — 

19 “(1) Conditions. — ^At least 10 members of the 

20 Education Council shall be Native Hawaiian edu- 

21 cation service providers and 10 membei-s of the Edu- 

22 cation Council shall be Native Hawaiians oi- Native 

23 Hawaiian education consumers. In addition, a rep- 

24 resentative of the State of Hawai'i Office of Hawai- 
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1 ian Affairs shall serve as a member of the Education 

2 Council. 

3 “(2) Appointments. — T he members of the 

4 Education Council shall be appointed by the Sec- 

5 retaiy based on recommendations received from the 

6 Native Hawaiian community. 

7 “(3) Terms. — Membere of the Education 

8 Council shall serve for staggei'ed terms of 3 yeare, 

9 except as provided in paragraph (4). 

10 “(4) Council determinations. — ^Additional 

1 1 conditions and terms relating to membership on the 

12 Education Council, including term lengths and teirni 

13 renewals, shall be determined by a migority of the 

14 Education Council. 

15 “(d) Native Hawaiian Education Council 

16 Grant. — The Secretaiy shall make a direct grant to the 

17 Education Council in order to enable the Education Coun- 

18 cil to — 

19 “(1) coordinate the educational and related 

20 services and programs available to Native Hawai- 

21 ians, including the programs assisted under this 

22 part; 

23 “(2) assess the extent to which such services 

24 and programs meet the needs of Native Hawaiians, 
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1 and collect data on the status of Native Hawaiian 

2 education; 

3 “(3) provide direction and guidance, through 

4 the issuance of repoi-ts and recommendations, to ap- 

5 propriate Federal, State, and local agencies in order 

6 to focus and improve the use of resources, including 

7 resources made available under this part, relating to 

8 Native Hawaiian education, and serve, where appro- 

9 priate, in an advisory capacity; and 

10 “(4) make direct grants, if such grants enable 

1 1 the Education Council to cany out the duties of the 

12 Education Council, as described in paragraphs (1) 

13 through (3). 

14 “(e) Additional Duties op the Education 

15 Council. — 

16 “(1) In general. — ^The Education Council 

17 shall provide copies of any reports and recommenda- 

1 8 tions issued by the Education Council, including any 

19 information that the Education Council provides to 

20 the Secretaiy pursuant to subsection (i), to the Sec- 

21 retary, the Committee on Education and the Work- 

22 force of the House of Representatives, and the Com- 

23 mittee on Indian Affairs of the Senate. 
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1 “(2) Annual report. — The Education Council 

2 shall prepare and submit to the Secretaiy an annual 

3 report on the Education Council’s activities. 

4 “(3) Island council support and assist- 

5 ANCE. — The Education Council shall provide such 

6 administrative support and financial assistance to 

7 the island councils established pursuant to sub- 

8 section (f) as the Secretaiy determines to be appre- 

9 priate, in a manner that suppoits the distinct needs 

10 of each island council. 

1 1 “(f) Establishment of Island Councils. — 

12 “(1) In qeneral. — In oi-der to better effec- 

13 tuate the purposes of this part and to ensure the 

14 adequate representation of island and community in- 

15 tei'ests within the Education Council, the Secretary 

16 is authorized to facilitate the establishment of Na- 

17 tive Hawaiian education island councils (refeired to 

18 individually in this part as an ‘island council’) for 

19 the following islands: 

20 “(A) Hawai‘i. 

21 “(B) Maui. 

22 “(C) Moloka‘i. 

23 “(D) Lana'i. 

24 “(E) 0‘ahu. 

25 “(F) Kaua'i. 
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1 “(G) Ni'ihau. 

2 “(2) Composition of island councils. — 

3 Each island council shall consist of parents, stu- 

4 dents, and other community members who have an 

5 interest in the education of Native Hawaiians, and 

6 shall be representative of individuals concerned with 

7 the educational needs of all age groups, from chil- 

8 dren in preschool through adults. At least % of the 

9 members of each island council shall be Native Ha- 

10 waiians. 

11 “(g) Administrative Provisions Relating to 

12 Education Council and Island Councils. — The Edu- 

13 cation Council and each island council shall meet at the 

14 call of the chairperoon of the appropriate council, or upon 

15 the request of the majority of the membei’S of the appro- 

16 priate council, but in any event not less often than 4 times 

1 7 duiing each calendar year. The provisions of the Federal 

18 Advisoiy Committee Act shall not apply to the Education 

19 Council and each island council. 

20 “(h) Compensation. — Members of the Education 

21 Council and each island council shall not receive any com- 

22 pensation for service on the Education Council and each 

23 island council, rospectively. 

24 “(i) Report. — Not later than 4 yeare after the date 

25 of enactment of the Native Hawaiian Education Reauthor- 
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1 ization Act, the Secretary shall prepare and submit to the 

2 Committee on Education and the Workforce of the House 

3 of Representatives and the Committee on Indian Affairs 

4 of the Senate a report that summarizes the annual reports 

5 of the Education Council, describes the allocation and use 

6 of funds under this part, and contains recommendations 

7 for changes in Federal, State, and local policy to advance 

8 the pui’poses of this part. 

9 “(j) Authorization op Appropriations. — There 

10 are authorized to be appropriated to cany out this section 

1 1 $300,000 for fiscal year 2001 and such sums as may be 

12 necessary for each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years. Funds 

13 appropriated under this subsection shall remain available 

14 until expended. 

15 <^£0. 9206. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

16 “(a) General Authority. — 

17 “(1) Grants and contracts. — The Secretary 

18 is authorized to make direct grants to, or enter into 

19 contracts with — 

20 “(A) Native Hawaiian educational organi- 

21 zatioris; 

22 “(B) Native Hawaiian community-based 

23 organizations; 

24 “(C) public and private nonprofit organiza- 

25 tions, agencies, and institutions with experience 
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1 ill developing or operating Native Hawaiian 

2 programs or progi*ams of instniction in the Na- 

3 tive Hawaiian language; and 

4 “(D) consortia of the organizations, agen- 

5 cies, and institutions described in subpara- 

6 graphs (A) through (C), 

7 to cany out programs that meet the puiposes of this 

8 part. 

9 “(2) F*RI0RITIES. — In awarding gi-ants or con- 

10 tracts to carry out activities described in paragi’aph 

11 (3), the Secretary shall give priority to entities pro- 

12 posing projects that are designed to address — 

13 “(A) beginning reading and literacy among 

14 students in kindergarten through third grade; 

15 “(B) the needs of at-risk youth; 

16 “(C) needs in fields or disciplines in which 

17 Native Hawaiians are underemployed; and 

18 “(D) the use of the Hawaiian language in 

19 instroction. 

20 “(3) Permissible activities. — Activities pro- 

21 vided through programs carried out under this part 

22 may include — 

23 “(A) the development and maintenance of 

24 a statewide Native Hawaiian early education 

25 and care system to provide a continuum of serv- 
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ices for Native Hawaiian children from the pre- 
natal period of the children throup^h age 5; 

“(B) the operation of family-based edu- 
cation centei-s that provide such sei-vices as — 

“(i) progi'ams for Native Hawaiian 
patents and their infants from the pienatal 
period of the infants through age 3; 

“(ii) preschool progiems for Native 
Hawaiians; and 

“(iii) leseaieh on, and development 
and assessment of, family-based, early 
childliood, and preschool progi’ams for Na- 
tive Hawaiians; 

“(C) activities that enhance beginning 
reading and literacy among Native Hawaiian 
students in kindei^rten througli third gi-ade; 

“(D) activities to meet the special needs of 
Native Hawaiian students with disabilities, in- 
cluding — 

“(i) the identification of such students 
and their needs; 

“(ii) the provision of support seivices 
to the families of those students; and 
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“(iii) other activities consistent with 
the I’equirements of the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act; 

“(E) activities that address the special 
needs of Native Hawaiian students who are 
gifted and talented, including — 

“(i) educational, psychological, and 
developmental activities designed to assist 
in the educational progi’ess of those stu- 
dents; and 

“(ii) activities that involve the parents 
of those students in a manner designed to 
assist in the students’ educational 
progi'ess; 

“(F) the development of academic and vo- 
cational cun'icula to address the needs of Na- 
tive Hawaiian children and adults, including 
curriculum materials in the Hawaiian language 
and mathematics and science curricula that in- 
coiporate Native Hawaiian tradition and cul- 
ture; 

“(G) professional development activities for 
educatore, including — 

“(i) the development of progi’ams to 
prepare pi-ospective teachei's to address the 
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unique needs of Native Hawaiian students 
within the context of Native Hawaiian cul- 
ture, language, and traditions; 

“(ii) in-service programs to improve 
the ability of teachers who teach in schools 
with concentrations of Native Hawaiian 
students to meet those students’ unique 
needs; and 

“(iii) the recruitment and preparation 
of Native Hawaiians, and other individuals 
who live in communities with a hi^i con- 
centration of Native Hawaiians, to become 
teachers; 

“(H) the operation of community-based 
learning centers tiiat address the needs of Na- 
tive Hawaiian families and communities 
through the coordination of public and private 
programs and services, including — 

“(i) preschool programs; 

“(ii) after-school programs; and 
“(iii) vocational and adult education 
programs; 

“(I) activiti^ to enable Native Hawaiians 
to enter and complete programs of postsecond- 
aiy education, including — 
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“(i) provision of full or partial schol- 
arships for undergraduate or gi’aduate 
study that are awarded to students based 
on their academic promise and financial 
need, with a priority, at the gi’aduate level, 
given to students entering professions in 
which Native Hawaiians are undeirep- 
resented; 

“(ii) family literacy services; 

“(Hi) counseling and suppoit services 
for students receiving scholarship assist- 
ance; 

“(iv) counseling and guidance for Na- 
tive Hawaiian secondary students who have 
the potential to receive scholarships; and 

“(v) faculty development activities de- 
signed to promote the matriculation of Na- 
tive Hawaiian students; 

“(J) research and data collection activities 
to determine the educational status and needs 
of Native Hawaiian children and adults; 

“(K) other research and evaluation activi- 
ties related to programs carried out under this 
part; and 
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1 “(L) other activities, consistent witii tiie 

2 purposes of ttiis part, to meet ttie educational 

3 needs of Native Hawaiian children and adults. 

4 “(4) Special rule and conditions. — 

5 “(A) Institutions outside Hawaii. — 

6 The Secretaiy shall not establish a policy under 

7 this section that prevents a Native Hawaiian 

8 student enrolled at a 2- or 4-year degree grant- 

9 ing institution of higlier education outside of 

10 the State of Hawai'i from leceiving a fellowship 

11 pursuant to paragraph (3)(I). 

12 “(B) Fellowship conditions. — The 

13 Secretary shall establish conditions for I'eceipt 

14 of a fellowship awarded under paragraph (3)(I). 

15 The conditions shall require that an individual 

16 seeking such a fellowship enter into a contract 

17 to provide professional services, either during 

18 the fellowship period or upon completion of a 

19 program of postsecondary education, to the Na- 

20 tive Hawaiian community. 

21 “(b) Administrative C!osts. — Not more than 5 

22 percent of funds provided to a grant recipient under this 

23 section for any fiscal year may be used for administrative 

24 purposes. 
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1 “(c) Authorization of Appropriations. — T liere 

2 are authorized to be appropriated to cany out tiiis section 

3 $20,000,000 for fiscal year 2001 and such sums as may 

4 be necessaiy for eacfi of the 4 succeeding fiscal yeai’s. 

5 ‘^EC. 9206. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

6 “(a) Application Required. — No gi-ant may be 

7 made under this part, and no contract may be entered into 

8 under this part, unless the entity seeking the gi-ant oi' con- 

9 tract submits an application to the Secretaiy at such time, 

10 in such manner, and containing such information as the 

1 1 Secretaiy may detennine to be necessary to cany out the 

12 provisions of this part. 

13 “(b) Special Rule. — Each applicant foi’ a gi'ant or 

14 contract under this part shall submit the application for 

15 comment to the local educational agency seiving students 

16 who will participate in the program to be canned out under 

17 the grant or contract, and include those comments, if any, 

18 with the application to the Secretaiy. 

19 “SEC. 9207. DEFINITIONS. 

20 “In this part: 

21 “(1) Native Hawaiian. — The tei-m ‘Native 

22 Hawaiian’ means any individual who is — 

23 “(A) a citizen of the United States; and 

24 “(B) a descendant of the aboriginal people 

25 who, prior to 1778, occupied and exereised sov- 
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ei’ei^ity in the area tiiat now comprises tiie 
State of Hawai‘i, as evidenced by — 


“(i) genealogical records; 

‘‘(ii) Kupuna (elders) or Kama'aina 
(long-term community I'esiderits) vei-ifica- 
tioTi; or 

“(iii) certified bii-th I'eeords. 

“(2) NATnT; Hawaiian community-based or- 
ganization. — The term ‘Native Hawaiian commu- 
nity-based organization’ means any organization 
that is composed primarily of Native Hawaiians 
from a specific community and that assists in the 
social, cultural, and educational development of Na- 
tive Hawaiians in that community. 

“(3) Native hawaiun educational organi- 
zation. — The term ‘Native Hawaiian educational 
organization’ means a private nonprofit oi-ganization 
that — 

“(A) selves the interests of Native Hawai- 
ians; 

“(B) has Native Hawaiians in substantive 


and policymaking positions within the organiza- 
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1 “(C) incorporates Native Hawaiian per- 

2 spective, values, language, cultui-e, and tradi- 

3 tions into the core function of the organization; 

4 “(D) has demonstrated expei-tise in the 

5 education of Native Hawaiian youth; and 

6 “(E) has demonstrated expertise in re- 

7 seai'ch and progiam development. 

8 “(4) Nath^ HAWAIIAN LANGUAGE. — The term 

9 ‘Native Hawaiian language’ means the single Native 

10 American language indigenous to the original inhab- 

1 1 itants of the State of Hawai‘i. 

12 “(5) xNaTIVE HAWAIIAN ORGANIZATION. — The 

13 term ‘Native Hawaiian organization’ means a pri- 

14 vate nonprofit organization that — 

15 “(A) serves the interests of Native Hawai- 

16 ians; 

17 “(B) has Native Hawaiians in substantive 

18 and policymaking positions within the organiza- 

19 tions; and 

20 “(C) is recognized by the Governor of 

21 Hawai‘i for the purpose of planning, conduct- 

22 ing, or administering programs (or portions of 

23 progi’ams) for the benefit of Native Hawaiians. 

24 “(6) Office of hawaiun affairs. — The 

25 term ‘Office of Hawaiian Affairs’ means the office of 
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1 Hawaiian Affairs establislied by tiie Constitution of 

2 the State of Hawai'i.”. 

3 SEC. 3. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

4 (a) Higher Education Act of 1965. — Section 

5 317(b)(3) of the Higlier Education Act of 1965 (20 

6 U.S.C. 1059d(b)(3)) is amended by striking “section 

7 9212” and inserting “section 9207”. 

8 (b) Public Law 88—210. — Section 116 of Public 

9 Law 88-210 (as added by section 1 of Public Law 105- 

10 332 (112 Stat. 3076)) is amended by striking “section 

11 9212 of the Native Hawaiian Education Act (20 U.S.C. 

12 7912)” and inserting “section 9207 of the Native Hawai- 

13 ian Education Act”. 

14 (c) Museum and Library Services Act. — Section 

15 261 of the Museum and Library Services Act (20 U.S.C. 

16 9161) is amended by striking “section 9212 of the Native 

17 Hawaiian Education Act (20 U.S.C. 7912)” and inserting 

18 “section 9207 of the Native Hawaiian Education Act”. 

19 (d) Natd'e American Languages Act. — Section 

20 103(3) of the Native American Languages Act (25 U.S.C. 

21 2902(3)) is amended by striking “section 9212(1) of the 

22 Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 

23 U.S.C. 7912(1))” and inserting “section 9207 of the Ele- 

24 mentaiy and Secondary Education Act of 1965”. 
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1 (e) WORICFORCE Investment Act of 1998. — Sec- 

2 tion 166(b)(3) of the Workforce Investment Act of 1998 

3 (29 U.S.C. 2911(b)(3)) is amezided by sti-iking “para- 

4 graphs (1) and (3), respectively, of section 9212 of tlie 

5 Native Hawaiian Education Act (20 U.S.C. 7912)” and 

6 inserting “section 9207 of the Native Hawaiian Education 

7 Act”. 

8 (f) Assets for Independence Act. — Section 

9 404(11) of the Assets for Independence Act (42 U.S.C. 
10 604 note) is amended by striking “section 9212 of the Na- 
ll tive Hawaiian Education Act (20 U.S.C. 7912)” and in- 

12 serting “section 9207 of the Native Hawaiian Education 

13 Act”. 

n 
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Senator Inouye. Because we have so many witnesses and only 
2 hours for all of the testimony, we will not be asking any ques- 
tions. However, if we do have any questions, we will be submitting 
them in writing to you at a later date. 

So that we can be sure that all witnesses will have an oppor- 
tunity to present their testimony before the hearing is adjourned, 
we would hope that all witnesses would limit their testimony to no 
more than 5 minutes. If necessary, we will have to signal you when 
your time has expired. 

However, we wish to assure aD witnesses that their testimony 
will be included in the record in full. So rather than read your tes- 
timony, it might be helpful if you would summarize the major 
points that you wish to emphasize. 

And now it is my great pleasure to call upon the native son of 
Hawaii, my colleague in the Senate, Senator Akaka. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL K. AKAKA, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

HAWAH 

Senator Akaka. Mahalo, thank you very much. Senator Inouye, 
chairman of these hearings on S. 1767, the Native Hawaiian Edu- 
cation Reauthorization Act. 

I am looking forward to hearing from the community on the issue 
of Native Hawaiian education. This important piece of legislation 
is another step, another step forward for Native Hawaiians. What 
has proven most valuable about this measure is that it encourages 
ma^mum participation, and we are getting that, but we want to 
strive for maximum participation of Native Hawaiians in the plan- 
ning and management of Native Hawaiian education programs. 

Mr. Chairman, with this in mind, I look forward to hearing from 
each of the witnesses who have come to provide testimony on this 
important issue today. And I add my voice to welcome all of you 
here to this hearing. Aloha. 

Senator Inouye. Thank you veiy much. 

And may I now call upon a most articulate voice on education in 
the U.S. House of Representatives, Representative Mink. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PATSY T. MINK, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM HAWAII 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. Senator Inouye, and Senator 
Akaka. This is, as I’m sure you’re all aware, a Senate hearing by 
the Indian Affairs Committee, of which Senator Inouye is the rank- 
ing minority of that committee. Therefore, that makes him a senior 
Democrat on that committee. 

I feel very privileged to have been invited to join this Committee 
in these hearings. The House of Representatives has a major con- 
cern in the reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act. 
And we are very, very anxious to win the support of the Senate for 
this important legislation. 

This is a terribly important hearing, and by my presence, I want 
to emphasize that importance. Because in the House of Representa- 
tives, when, as Senator Inouye mentioned, the Elementary Second- 
ary Education Act to which this legislation is appended, came be- 
fore the House Committee of which I am a member, the chairman. 
Republican Majority Member Mr. Bill Goodling, included the reau- 
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thorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act in the bill that 
he sponsored, that he brought to the committee for deliberation. 
And I was quite pleased that they had accepted all of my sugges- 
tions and my input and those of the people that had communicated 
to my office. 

But in the course of the deliberation of this bill, H.R. 2, a Repub- 
lican majority member offered an amendment to strike it from the 
bill. We had 3 days of very, very anguished debate over this mat- 
ter. And in a straight party line vote, all Republicans joined the of- 
feror of that amendment and killed the program. AJl Democrats 
stuck with me and voted to save it. 

And so this hearing is vital because now we must depend upon 
the Senate to restore this bill to the Elementary Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. Let no one dispute the fact that this is a very, very im- 
portant hearing. And the words that you submit, the analysis that 
you present to us, the insights that you provide, will enable the 
Senate of the United States, under the leadership of Senator 
Inouye and Senator Akaka, to restore this legislation to the pri- 
mary bill, the Elementary Secondary Education Act. 

And I have every confidence, based upon what we have heard on 
two islands yesterday, Molokai and Kauai and today the big island, 
that your words will carry a great impact on the Senate and that 
we can look forward to an early reauthorization of this legislation. 

The way that Congress works is, they put in a bill and it has a 
limited time, 5 years, 7 years or whatever. And so the Native Ha- 
waiian Education Act is about to expire. Therefore, we have to 
work very hard and we have to depend upon your wisdom and your 
suggestions and your support. And I’m here to collaborate with our 
two Senators and to give them all the support I can muster. I per- 
sonally realize how important this legislation is, and how grievous 
the act of the majority was in killing this bill in the House in not 
allowing it to come forward to the House for a vote. 

So thank you very much. Senator Inouye, again, and Senator 
Akaka. And I’m very, very happy to join you in these hearings. 
Thank you. 

[Applause.] 

Senator Inouye. If I may add to Representative Mink’s state- 
ment, as some of you are aware, those of you who were with us 
about 15 years ago, when we began deliberating on- this measure 
before us, that this bill that we are operating under at the present 
time, the law was drafted by Hawaiians for Hawaiians in Hawaii. 
That is why we are having hearings on all the islands. 

Our first witness is the Chancellor of the University of Hawaii 
at Hilo, Rose Tseng. And Hawaii District Superintendent, Dan 
Sakai. 

Dr. Tseng, congratulations on becoming chancellor of this cam- 
pus. 

STATEMENT OF ROSE TSENG, CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY OF 

HAWAIL HILO, HI 

Ms. Tseng. Thank you. Senator. 

Good morning. Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka, and Representa- 
tive Mink. Aloha, welcome to our university. I personally want to 
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thank you for all your many, many years of support to our univer- 
sity and to this community. Thank you very much. 

I’m testifying in support of S. 1767, which reauthorizes the Na- 
tive Hawaiian Education Act. At the University of Hawaii in Hilo, 
we are committed to continue to develop an institution that re- 
spects and responds to the education issues of Native Hawaiians at 
both the higher education and lower education levels. At the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii at Hilo, we are developing many new partner- 
ships and initiatives which begin to make our resource base one 
that our institution will attract students internationally and lo- 
cally. 

We’re especially appreciative of your support in a number of fed- 
erally supported projects and programs, one being a center for gift- 
ed and talented Native Hawaiian children, Na Pua No’eau. We are 
very, very proud of that program. As a matter of fact, we just pre- 
sented to our regent last week when they were here, once a year 
they are here, we chose that program to be the program featured 
for the presentation. And the regent received that very, very well, 
too. 

We are delighted with the results of the past 10 years and the 
increasing numbers of the students and parents who are now suc- 
cessfully matriculating through higher education. Many are attend- 
ing our University in Hawaii, Manoa and Hilo now. They are aspir- 
ing for educational career goals which they would not have con- 
ceived of without this fact. 

We recognize that our work is not completed yet, and there are 
still many, many more students and families that need to have ac- 
cess and opportunities to education enrichment. We believe that 
the reauthorization of this Native Hawaiian Education Act will 
allow the center and other programs supported by the Native Ha- 
waiian Education Act to begin to make systematic and community 
impact in order that the demographics of Hawaiians to education 
will change in a positive way for long term. 

Again, my sincere mahalo to you for your support and leadership 
in Congress especially for supporting this act. I welcome you to 
come to visit us next time when you have more time. I know today 
you have to go to other islands. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Tseng appears in appendix.] 

Senator Inouye. Thank you very much. Dr. Tseng. 

May I now call on Mr. Sakai. 

STATEMENT OF DAN SAKAI, HAWAII DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Mr. Sakai. Good morning. Representative Mink, Senator Akaka, 
and Senator Inouye. Good to see you again in good health. Best 
wishes from the Hawaii District Department of Education family. 

My name is Dan Sakai, Hawaii District Superintendent. I am 
here to testify on behalf of the reauthorization of the Native Ha- 
wmian Education Act. Addressing the needs of Native Hawaiian 
children has long been the special concern of Hawaii district 
schools. Reco^izing that a substantial portion of these children 
have not achieved the levels that other groups do, schools in the 
district have sought additional resources to support the learning of 
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these children through approaches that honor and value the Ha- 
waiian culture. 

Obviously, this is no easy task in this time that the State of Ha- 
waii experiences economic austerity. Still, the spirit and dedication 
of our educators who are committed to helping these children have 
resulted in remarkable progress and efforts. Unfortunately, al- 
though the educators, families and communities continue to strive 
for quality responses to Native Hawaiian children’s needs, and that 
existing resources have been stretched as far as possible, it is clear 
that that additional resources are required if further progress to- 
ward equity of opportunity for achieving is to occur. 

Resources are needed in five areas. First, we need to develop the 
professional educators who are knowledgeable about Native Hawai- 
ian culture. By supporting the capacity for continuous teacher re- 
cruitment, the Department of Education will be able to assign per- 
sonnel, able to customize educational responses within a cultural 
context. 

Second, we need to have resources necessary for the development 
of rigorous standards based curriculum delivered through cul- 
turally sensitive instructional practices and conditions. When Na- 
tive Hawaiian children have opportunities to connect their cul- 
turally based prior knowledge to new ideas and concepts, we in- 
crease the likelihood that these children will successfully master 
the ideas and concepts. 

Third, we need resources to develop the means by which Native 
Hawaiian students’ diverse learning needs may be assessed and ad- 
dressed. This includes necessary professional development for 
teachers, so that teachers are supported in their development of 
necessary interventions and enrichment practices that accommo- 
date the learning needs of these students from remedial to gifted. 

Fourth, we need resources to strengthen linkages between 
schools, families and Native Hawaiian communities so that the 
support of student learning extends beyond the school. As it is said 
that a whole village is needed to teach a child, we need to actualize 
a bigger vision for the facilitation of Native Hawaiian student 
learning through partnerships and projects. 

Finally, we need to have resources that will enable the assess- 
ment and evaluation of our support efforts for necessary adjust- 
ments or additions as part of our continuous improving commit- 
ment to our Native Hawaiian children. We need to be sure that our 
efforts are not temporEuy or short-lived. 

Hawaii District is committed to the notion of support for the 
learning of all children. But clearly, because of these special condi- 
tions and needs of our Native Hawaiian children, we need addi- 
tional resources to be able to accomplish our goals. We urge reau- 
thorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act and the alloca- 
tion of needed resources that will allow the Department of Edu- 
cation to extend and enhance work to support our students. 

Thank you for this opportunity to share my thoughts. Good 
morning. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Sakai appears in appendix.] 

Senator Inouye. ThEmk you very much, Mr. Sakai and Dr. 
Tseng. 
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Before proceeding with the next panel I would like to introduce 
you to the staff. First is Jennifer Chock and Janet Erickson staff 
attorneys on the Committee on Indian Affairs. This is Patricia Zell, 
chief of staff and chief counsel. This is Noe Kalipi, the senior as- 
sistant to Senator Akaka. And this is Joan Manke, senior assistant 
to Mrs. Mink. 

Our next panel, the Interim Dean of Student Services, University 
of Hawaii at Hilo, Gail Makuakane-Lunden; representing the Na- 
tive Hawaiian Education Council of this island, Joshua Akana; rep- 
resenting Na Pua No’eau, David Sing; representing Aha Punana 
Leo, Amy Kalili. 

First may I call upon the interim dean of student services. 

Ms. Makuakane-Lunden. Aloha. I would like to defer to our 
kupuna. Uncle Joshua Akana, if I may. 

STATEMENT OF JOSHUA AKANA, NATIVE HAWAIIAN 
EDUCATION COUNCIL, HAWAH 

Mr. Akana. [Greeting given in native tongue.] Senator Inouye, 
Senator Akaka, and Representative Mink, mahalo for the oppor- 
tunity to present testimony on S. 1767 in favor of the Native Ha- 
waiian Education Reauthorization Act. My name is Joshua K. 
Akana, I’m the chairman of the Native Hawaiian Education Hawaii 
Island Council. I have served as chair since its inception in 1996. 

As the Improving Americas Act of 1994 prescribed, Hawaii Island 
Council set out to assess the educational needs of Native Hawai- 
ians. Our first task was to inventory the programs and services 
available on the island of Hawaii, specifically addressing the needs 
of Native Hawaiians. The island of Hawaii is the largest in the Ha- 
waiian chain, with 4,028 square miles of varjdng climatic condi- 
tions and diverse land formations. 

More than 22 percent of the total population are Native Hawai- 
ians in a unique blend of rural, resort and agricultural lifestyles. 
Council members view the work ahead as monumental, but most 
importantly, as an invaluable step toward self-determination. After 
1 year of information gathering, what emerged between programs 
funded and categorized in the act was an impressive list of new 
programs launched by community practitioners, sometimes sus- 
tained by sheer will auid dedication. 

Besides being community based, they share commonality in cur- 
riculum content based on traditional cultural practices, language 
and mores. These community based culturally driven programs 
serve students of all ages, including those at risk. Its cultural con- 
tent demands involvement of knowledgeable practitioners and the 
wisdom of kupuna, our senior community members. 

From this research and inventory data, the Hawaii Island Coun- 
cil identified specific needs as effective support for community 
based, culturally driven programs, teacher training programs to fa- 
miliarize teachers, especially new, incoming teachers, with their 
surroundings. Teacher certification upon successful completion is 
also recommended. Literacy and corrective reading skills for all 
ages, better communication between programs and agencies, a 
mentoring program, culturally sensitive early education programs 
and support for their families. Career lifestyles and higher edu- 
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cation counseling, effective, culturally sensitive curriculum for at- 
risk students and their families. 

Following the first year of inventory and assessment, the Hawaii 
Island Council has issued two reports to the Secretary with an 
evaluation of our research efforts and a recommendation to include 
all of the above. We held a weekend workshop for leaders of com- 
munity based, culturally driven programs to kukakuka, discuss the 
needs of the projects. We produced a video documentary of Kanu 
O Ka Aina, Education for the 21st Century. All phases of the 

E ’sct and content and graphics were created by students from 
u O Ka Aina Hawaiian Academy, a school within a school at 
Honokaa High School. 

We collaborated with I ke Ao and the University of Hawaii Hilo 
to present New Visions, the Search for Innovative Schools for edu- 
cators and parent support groups. We collaborated with Ka’u 
Schools and Queen Liliuokalani Children’s Center in a day long 
teacher in-service pilot proCTam for Ka’u School. The event focused 
on the history, local legends and landmarks of their district from 
mauka to makai, the mountain to the ocean. Community cultural 
practitioners were enlisted to share their knowledge and their 
craft;. 

We lobbied and gave testimony in support of charter schools. We 
particmated in the World Indigenous Peoples Conference in Au- 
gust. Presently, Hawaii Island Council is creating an educational 
website specific to Hawaii Island. The site will provide a mode of 
communicating for communities, educators and services. We have 
proposed a teacher training pro^am designed specifically for each 
school district in cornunction with the State Department of Edu- 
cation, to be in place by the year 2001. 

We increased Council membership for a broader effort toward 
larger community and to address needs of at-risk and early edu- 
cation students, ^e results of our effort barely scratches the sur- 
face for a final determination that will effectuate education for fu- 
ture generations of Native Hawaiians. 

Reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act indicates 
a genuine concern for the challenges we face today. We are not 
seeking a magical formula or a definitive answer to all our needs. 
We do want to be absolutely certain that all the stones are uncov- 
ered, that all the needs are addressed, that all the gaps are filled. 
It’s the work we are tasked to do. 

Mahalo. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Akana appears in appendix.] 

Senator INOUYE. Thank vou very much, sir. And now may I call 
upon Ms. Makuakane-Lunden. 

STATEMENT OF GAIL MAKUAKANE-LUNDEN, INTERIM DEAN 
OF S'TUDENT SERVICES, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAD AT HILO 

Ms. Makuakane-Lunden. [Greeting given in native tongue.] 
Please accept my testimony in support of S. 1767 to reauthorize 
the Native Hawaiian Education Act. I am Gail Makuakane- 
Lunden. My ancestors come from the district of Pima and Kauo on 
the island of Hawaii. 

I am currently the interim vice chancellor for student affairs 
here at the University of Hawaii Hilo and have had the special 
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privilege of working here for the past 15 years. Since my tenure at 
the University of Hawaii at Hilo, I have seen the enrollment of Na- 
tive Hawaiian students increase from 10 percent in 1984 to over 21 
percent currently. Similar increases can be found among the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii colleges and within the systems. 

Some of the reasons for the increase of Native Hawaiian has 
been the result of the efforts of many people and the efforts of you 
in Washington who have supported programs such as Na Pua 
No’eau, the Center for Gifted and Talented Native Hawaiian Chil- 
dren, Aha Punana Leo, as well as support of Native Hawaiian 
scholarships through community schools, as well as the Aha 
Punana Leo. 

We have continued to see student increase as well as student 
successes through the funding of the special programs, as well as 
through the support that these programs provide. Without the sup- 
port of the funding and without the support of the Federal Govern- 
ment, many of our Hawaiian students would not be able to aspire 
to obtain a higher education degree. 

On a more personal note. I’d like to state that my son has been 
a beneficiary of the federally funded programs through Aha 
Punana Leo. So as a family, we also see the successes of the stu- 
dents at the Native Hawaiian immersion program, through the 
funding that has come through the Federal Government. It would 
be sad if we could no longer continue these services and no longer 
be able to provide the kinds of services that our Native Hawaiian 
students need. And it would be in my best interests to be able to 
support whatever efforts are necessary to ensure that these 
fundings are continued and that our University of Hawaii system 
can continue to support Hawaiian students throughout their edu- 
cational efforts and careers. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity. 

Senator INOUYE. Thank you very much, Ms. Makuakane-Lunden. 

Now may I call on Dr. Sing. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID SING, NA PUA NO’EAU, ACCOMPANIED 

BY ALAPA HUNTER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS 

AND DARLENE MARTIN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF RE- 
SEARCH AND EVALUATION 

Mr. Sing. Aloha, Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka, and Represent- 
ative Mink, staff members. Let me begin by expressing gratitude 
on behalf of more than 19,000 students and their families who have 
participated in Na Pua No’eau pro^ams over the past 10 years 
throughout the State. Your leadership in Congress has resulted in 
many new education initiatives and innovations which positively 
impact on our Native Hawaiian population. 

I will be sharing my time with Dr. Alapa Hunter, our assistant 
director of programs, and Dr. Darlene Martin, assistant director of 
research and evaluation. I want to briefly testify that the Native 
Hawaiian Education Act has provided Native Hawaiian educators 
like myself an opportunity to design, develop and implement cur- 
riculum and instruction models that make sense and make a dif- 
ference for Hawaiians. 

As we speak of sovereignty and of self-determination, we are ac- 
tually talking about opportunities like the Native Hawaiian Edu- 
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cation Act affords in developing goals, objectives, strategies and re- 
sources for our own Native Hawaiian community. As much as pub- 
lic education is about serving the broader population, we know that 
historically, its system has not been successful in creating a learn- 
ing environment that fosters the academic success of Hawaiian stu- 
dents, as is evident in the demographics of Hawaiians. 

Over the past 10 years, the Native Hawaiian Education Act has 
allowed programs like Na Pua No’eau to begin to design appro- 
priate educational models which build upon the strength of its cul- 
ture and its people, and to better utilize its human resources that 
will begin to resolve community. State and national issues. While 
we have been successful in doing that, the center’s impact is lim- 
ited to the number of students it is able to serve annusdly. There 
are many more students and families that continue to have needs 
that can he addressed through our center. 

Our center has heen successful in designing these models and 
implementing proCTams and thus requests the reauthorization of 
the act in order that over the next 10 years, we can be working 
with public education and other organizations to infuse the success- 
ful practices we are realizing with Hawaiian students. 

At this time, I’d like to turn it over to Dr. Hunter and then Dr. 
Martin. 

Senator Inouye. Dr. Hunter, welcome. 

Ms. Hunter. Thank you. 

I, too, would like to add my testimony to the support of this Sen- 
ate bill, and express my appreciation to all of you in Congress in 
that have helped us with this bill through the years. 

I, as a mother, auntie, worker at Na Pua No’eau, know that our 
children have benefited a lot from the programs. We at Na Pua 
No’eau want to help our children develop a passion for learning. 
We are appreciative of the Department of Education and what they 
are doing, and we’ve seen that they are more sensitive toward our 
children. However, we feel that our extra programs at Na Pua 
No’eau help benefit our children to make them more aware of not 
only their culture, but the things that they can learn from the 
world at large that can help our children grow. 

We have had many different programs at all the different is- 
lands, and you will hear about them as you go to the different 
sites, of how much our children have gained by being in programs 
such as Na Pua No’eau. Our children not only learn about things 
that are in the world, but they need to know who they are. Many 
of us, those of us that are older, have not had the benefit of what 
our children have today. And we really appreciate what you have 
done, and we want to encourage our chil^en to continue to have 
these advantages that many of our kids have had during the last 
10 years. 

There is much more to do. And we cannot do it alone. We need 
help. And you will see through our efforts that many of our chil- 
dren are anxiously waiting for opportunities that we can allow 
them. 

I’d like to give more time to Dr. Martin, with our center, to talk 
about and other information for pertinent to our center. 

Senator Inouye. Dr. Martin. 

Ms. Martin. Good morning, thank you, aloha. 
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I will try to summarize briefly. 

Senator INOUYE. Your full statement is made part of the record. 

Ms. Martin. Thank you. 

I would just like to elaborate on what Dr. Sing and Dr. Alapa 
shared with us. If there are any questions from those in the audi- 
ence as well as those members of Congress, information is avail- 
able. 

What I want to elaborate on is to share with you all our efforts 
focusing on determining what kind of impact we have made on stu- 
dents who are participating in our center programs since its incep- 
tion. I’d like to do is just briefly say that our student impact study, 
as we generally term it, has been designed in three phases. And 
since 1995, we have been conducting these impact studies. 

I will skip over the phase 1 and phase 2 and just briefly summa- 
rize where we are in terms of our third phase. We recently began 
to contact edl if not most of our students we have been fortunate 
to establish relationships with. From previous phases in 
ascertaining the center’s impact, we know that there are several 
key factors, one is definitely reparticipation. The more the students 
participate, no matter what level of programming or type, whatever 
the program level, the greater the influence. And so we’re taking 
this education and using what we think works best for our people 
in delivering programs. So reparticipation is key. 

In our second phase we realized that it’s not just this long-term 
relationship that we can establish, but there are specific one-time 
events that are turning points for many of our students. And I will 
give you some examples and delineate the details of those. Another 
thing that we know works and we believe we’re heading in the 
right direction are the kupunas on our island. With dociunentation 
that indeed they are effective in nurturing the potential of our stu- 
dents, through these impact studies, we are now attempting to con- 
tact all of the students who have graduated or left us. 

Some of them have come back, and that’s going to be another 
point in our report. Phase three will be conducted in the next 2 to 
3 months in order to one, validate these findings; two, gain a more 
intimate understanding of underlying circumstances that allow our 
students to realize their potential; and three, better gauge our effi- 
cacy by turning our attention toward long-term impact. We’re not 
concerned about comparing our students with other students. We 
are definitely concerned about of how we can nurture their poten- 
tial their fullest. 

The final phase will be conducted, as I said, in the next 2 to 3 
months and will involve mail-out questionnaires and phone contact 
and other methods of communication with families and our commu- 
nities. We have assured the acciu’acy and comprehensiveness of our 
recordkeeping in our data base and are now able to proceed. Stu- 
dents will be asked to tell us what they are currently doing, recall 
their program experiences with Na Pua No’eau, identify what 
about Na Pua No’eau that to this day has worked best for them, 
tell us what, if any, influences Na Pua No’eau has had on what 
they accomplished thus far, offer specific ways in which Na Pua 
No’eau could further have developed their interests and abilities 
and offer any other input that they may want us to know. 
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Findings of all three phases of the impact study will be inte- 
grated with the center report on the changing development of pro- 
grams and student participation in these programs, student demo- 
graphic information, gender, grade level, and community represen- 
tation will be included in this document, revealing to us who the 
students are and where they come from. 

Documents attached to my testimony offer you a sneak preview 
of this report. Currently, we have a data base of 5,248 students. 
This number is a low number. Dr. Sing mentioned to 19,000. We 
have a program of statewide partnerships with the Department of 
Education public schools, as well as parochial schools. And my 
number does not include all of these students. 

An additional count of 8,219 students revealed to us that out of 
the 5,248 students currently in oin* Center data base, these stu- 
dents have multiple program participation. 

We look forward to the completion of the study, because we feel 
it will help us to refine our continuing efforts. I want to thank you 
for your concern and Congressional leadership. 

[Prepared statements of Mr. Sing and Ms. Martin appear in ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator INOUYE. Thank you veiy much. Dr. Martin. 

And may I now call upon Ms. Kalili. 

STATEMENT OF AMY KALILI, PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
SPECIALIST, AHA PUNANA LEO 

Ms. Kalili. Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka, and Representative 
Mink, [greeting given in native tongue.] 

I’m the program development specialist for Aha Punana Leo. Our 
executive director, Namaka Rawlins, couldn’t be with us today. So 
I’m here today to support S. 1767, the Native Hawaiian Education 
Reauthorization Act. 

We have submitted a written testimony, so I won’t read our testi- 
mony in its entirety, but I just want to highlight some of the points 
made regarding the programs that we’ve been able to implement 
with the Native Hawaiian Education Act funding received. And 
then I’ll brief some of the changes that we have suggested in an 
appendix for our testimony that we feel will be beneficial. 

The Aha Fhinana Leo currently receives Federal funding under 
three sections of the Native Hawaiian Education Act for the pur- 
pose of integrating lauiguage, culture and ohana into education. 
Those sections being section 9205, Native Hawaiian Family Based 
Education Centers, section 9206, Native Hawaiian Higher Edu- 
cation Programs, and section 9209, Native Hawaiian curriculum 
development, teacher training and recruitment programs. 

The heart, however, of the Aha Punana Leo program is in its Na- 
tive Hawaiian family based education centers. Our oreanization 
began in 1983 as a coordinated grass-roots statewide effort to as- 
sure the revitalization of the Hawaiian language and with that, 
education through Hawaiian lan^age. We opened our first pre- 
school in 1984, and it wasn’t until 5 years later that we received 
our first Federal assistance under the Native Hawaiian Education 
Act in 1989. 

We currently have 14 family based education centers statewide. 
Eleven of the 14 are Aha Punana Leo preschools, which are state- 
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wide. And these preschools then feed into streams of Hawaiian lan- 
guage immersion schools, which are developed by the State of Ha- 
waii. Although the Aha Punana Leo doesn’t administer these Ha- 
waiian language immersion programs, we are able to service them 
through curriculum materials, teacher training and technology. 

The three remaining family based education centers are located 
on separate islands. And these three centers are operated in part- 
nership with the Department of Education and UH Hilo’s College 
of Hawaiian language school program, as well as other local part- 
ners. This past year, the first 11 seniors in the Hawaiian medium 
school system graduated from high school, including 5 from one of 
our partnership laboratory model sites. Once again, these 14 family 
based education centers were made possible in large part due to 
the title DC funding received. 

Our second area of Native Hawaiian Education Act funding is 
higher education scholarships. Our college scholarship program fo- 
cuses on simultaneously addressing higher education development. 
Native Hawaiian cultural development and Native Hawaiian fam- 
ily development. Our scholarship program is based on our experi- 
ence with Hawaiian families rather than the traditional college 
scholarship programs for minorities. 

Scholarship recipients, even those attending mainland colleges, 
take Hawaiian to fulfill college second language course require- 
ments, sometimes through summer courses here in Hawaii. They 
continue to study the Hawaiian language and culture through their 
entire college undergraduate and OTaduate career, as they pursue 
their particular choice of major. 'This assures that these students 
remain connected to and ^ow in their culture, and not ctow away 
from it, as they pursue diverse new knowledge and skills. It also 
assures that once they graduate, they can then provide their serv- 
ices to the Hawaiian community through their own indigenous lan- 
guage. 

The connection to the Hawaiian community and its focus on the 
family is also maintained by requiring a family member of each col- 
lege scholarship recipient to take formal courses in Hawaiian lan- 
guage. This then gives the parents and the families the insight into 
the nature of self and cultural reflection as well as the type of 
studying expected of college students. This also provides a shared 
experience and strengthens family communication. 

Our third EU'ea of grant support, the Native Hawaiian curriculum 
development teacher training and recruitment program, has consid- 
erable interface with our Native Hawaiian family based education 
centers and their follow-up programs in the public school system. 
The 2,000 students in this system of Hawaiian language schools 
are the beneficiaries of this curriculum development, teacher train- 
ing and recruitment effort. And to a lesser extent, so too are the 
some 2,000 high school students and some 2,000 college students 
studying the Hawaiian language in Hawaii every year who use 
some of these materials as well. 

To understand the importance of support in curriculum develop- 
ment and teacher training, one must recall that for nearly a cen- 
tury, it was illegal in Hawaii to teach through Hawaiian. No cur- 
riculum materials in Hawaiian existed. We were unable to meet 
the unique needs of our programs. Hawaiian had stagnated for 
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nearly a century and had not continued to develop modem vocabu- 
lary and adapt to new technology, as it had during the Hawaiian 
monarchy. 

While there remain very significant shortages, barriers and rel- 
ative deficiencies between Hawaiian medium and English medium 
programs available to Native Hawaiian students, we are making 
considerable progress in the areas of curriculum development and 
teacher development with support from the Native Hawaiian Edu- 
cation Act funding. 

These are once again some of the highlights of the Aha Punana 
Leo programs that have been implemented and executed over the 
past 10 years for the purpose of assisting Native Hawaiians in 
reaching educational goals through an educational experience that 
is grounded in our language and our culture. Along with these ac- 
complishments, however, come the challenges, many that do lead 
to greater accomplishments. 

Nonetheless, I would like to address some of the difficulties we’ve 
experienced in the past and some ideas for solving them. First, 
there is a need for direct educational services and programs con- 
ducted in Hawaiian beyond the preschool level. Under the 1994 
guidelines, as interpreted by the Department of Education, except 
for curriculum developers in an actual test classroom, direct edu- 
cational services are not allowed in Hawaiian medium, elementary, 
intermediate, and high schools. 

This is a major difficulty for Hawaiian language schools. Many 
of the direct educational services available in public schools to Na- 
tive Hawaiian students in English language programs are not 
available in the public schools tlmough Hawaiian. Hawaiian immer- 
sion schools face additional difficulty in that often more than one- 
half the incoming class at kindergarten has never spoken Hawai- 
ian. Educational advancement is harmed by the added challenge of 
addressing extreme differences in classroom language fluency and 
literacy, both for those who have been educated in Hawaiian in the 
Pimana Leo preschools and those who have not yet learned Hawai- 
ian. 

I see direct educational services focusing on literacy in Hawaiian 
in the early elementap^ years as one way to address this need. It’s 
also important to realize that in Hawaiian language programs, stu- 
dents strive for literacy in two languages, rather than only one. 
Literacy in English is not taught in Hawaiian immersion pro^ams 
until grade five, a delay that is supported by important inter- 
national research. 

However, as the act is now written, special assistance for en- 
hanced literacy activities ends at grade tlmee, which is two grades 
before English literacy is introduced in Hawaiian language immer- 
sion classes. Changes need to be made to accommodate the unique 
nature of programs taught through Hawaiian. 

Another area is the higher education proAdsion. There is a need 
to make the higher education provision explicitly supportive of a 
family and culture based approach, and to address the near total 
lack of fluent Hawaiian speaking Native Hawaiians in careers 
filled by college educated persons, a shortage even more severe 
than the general under-representation of Native Hawaiians in the 
professions. 
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As the bill is now written, there is no incentive to combine higher 
education with fluency in the Hawaiian language. And the lack of 
explicit support for a family and culture based approach to Native 
Hawaiian higher education implies that the intent of the bill 
doesn’t include such an approach. As I mentioned, we have at- 
tached a detailed explanation of these changes to our testimony. 

The Native Hawaiian Education Act has provided support not 
only for Aha Punana Leo programs, but as we’ll hear testimony 
today from many Native Hawaiian programs that are benefiting 
Hawaiians today, there is a huge need in the Hawaiian community 
for funding of this type to be continued. In our case particularly, 
there are no State funds that will carry out the kinds of programs 
that we’ve been able to carry on for the last 10 years with the Na- 
tive Hawaiian Education Act funding. 

So we thank you for coming today to listen to our testimony and 
the evidence that we feel will show, without a doubt, that there is 
a huge need for the reauthorization of this Act. 

Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Namaka Rawlins appears in appendix.] 

Senator INOUYE. Thank you veiy much, Ms. Kalili. 

Now may I call upon Pua Kanahele, of the Edith Kanaka’ole 
Foundation; Keiki Kawai’ae’a, Hale Kuamo’o; Kekuhi Kanahele- 
Frias, of the Native Hawaiian Community-Based Learning Center; 
Sylvia Leong; Cathy Arnold of the Pihana Na Mamo at Pahala Ele- 
mentary School. 

Ms. Kanahele, the committee is honored by your presence. 

STATEMENT OF PUA KANAHELE, EDITH KANAKA'OLE 
FOUNDATION 

Ms. Kanahele. Thank you. And thank you for being here today, 
and for all of the things that you’ve done for us. All of you, mahalo. 
[Greeting given in native tongue.] 

The kumulipo is a geological chant. It is in remembrance of our 
deep past, to our unknown future. It heralds existence from dawn 
to dawn, or the numerous beginnings and endings. The kumulipo 
acknowledges the wali wali, or the earthy matter from which ml 
forms have ascended, the fundamental images, thoughts, forms and 
shapes from wali wali evolved emd increased into familial patterns. 
It is the organic inception of all familial systems. 

The kumulipo articulates and reveals the connections of sky and 
earth, the earth and ocean, the ocean and land, the land and man, 
man and gods and returns again to repeat the cycle with the sky 
and earth, who are indeed the gods. The kumulipo recognizes that 
the inter-relationship of all things is an everlasting continuum. It 
is ponaha keola, the chaotic whirlwind of life. The kumulipo en- 
courages the complexities and the details of Hawaiian thought 
process. 

His skill for observation and examination brought understanding 
and respect to everything in his world. He realized that the powers 
for growth and bounty were the basic universal elements. The 
moon cycle was the principal motivator of the earth. It generated 
extreme movements of the ocean and caused the eyes of the land 
and sea to bloom. And it indicated the time for earth to commence 
or rest from reproduction. 
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The sun and the rain were the penetrating nurturing forces into 
the earth, and the wind, ocean currents and rivers provided mobil- 
ity for things and objects incapable of movement. The Hawaiian 
and all other natural forms of his world were the beneficiaries of 
this primal cadence, and flow with the rh5d;hm of the universe. 

The kumulipo maintains the theme of survival, urgency for life 
and preservation of all species with procreation and evolution as 
the sinew. The dualistic nature of this chant supports his theme, 
the dichotomy of land-ocean pairing, strengthening the notion for 
procreation and survival of the species. The drama of manipulation 
between wakea, sky father, and papa, earth mother, is the ultimate 
example of procreation and regeneration. The assimilation with the 
taro child, the folding in of many generations of forms of haumes 
and hina, with many multiple nature forms, continue the episode 
of preservation, evolution and survival. 

The kiunulipo is the reality of our dim past, the foimdation for 
our present and the pathway to the future. It is the cognizant re- 
minder of our ancestors, their intelligence, failure, defeat and con- 
quests. This chemt is a gift which encourages the warrior within us 
to awaken to the contests and challenges which continue to con- 
front us today, by using ancestral intelligence and experience with 
our own intelligence. It is the genealogy which connects the Native 
Hawaiian to land, sky, and ocean. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this very short attachment is a single ex- 
ample and an excellent bemnning for our curriculum for Native 
Hawaiian studies. I wrote the short synopsis of the kumulipo, but 
the kumulipo is a philosophy, it is a lifestyle. It is something that 
has been practiced for many, many generations, and I do not take 
the credit for the kumulipo. It is all of the generations behind us 
that do. But they have presented to us not only the kumulipo, but 
many other things from which we can grow out of. 

I support the Native Hawaiian Education Reauthorization Act, 
and the idea of the Native Hawaiian Education Act is a valued ve- 
hicle to channel the thoughts and process of our lifestyle, past, 

E resent and hopefully future. I am not only looking at the Native 
[awaiian education, but Hawaiian education for Native Hawai- 
ians. It is, after all, the building block for our soul. 

Despite our hardships, we chose to continue living here on our 
island, because this land is our basic tangible identity for being Ha- 
waiian. Our instinctive values, which we inherited, identify with 
this land, the air above it, and the ocean surrounding it. These 
three spaces of existence provide our names, our food, our medi- 
cine, our education, our playground, our living space and our burial 
place. 

Our education systems originates from the continent, with con- 
tinental mentality. Our children are failing in the system because 
we have not adjusted the system to fit our island needs. We imitate 
all and everything that was and are still being introduced without 
having time to internalize it, and we don’t find great value in it. 
Some of us have the wherewithed to get over this hurdle and come 
back to help others to get through tWs stage of their life, because 
that is what is required. 

What we should be doing at this time of our children’s life is 
helping them to build their soul. The reality of education is a fact 
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that not all of our children will become doctors or lawyers or teach- 
ers or businessmen or other professionals. In this education sys- 
tem, we teach them to aspire to become the professional with his 
and her eye toward this goal. We don’t teach them to take care of 
the land they live on, or how to become great farmers or excellent 
fishermen, or even be able to go to legislature and come up with 
bills to protect this particular way of life. 

These and many other options our education system should pro- 
vide, but don’t. Aiid the Native Hawaiian Education Act must be 
able to provide this necessary task. 

It is a necessary part of our daily life as Hawaiian educators to 
be aware of the qusdity of education for Native Hawaiian children. 
When one is a Native Hawaiian teacher who teaches Hawaiian cul- 
ture practices, in and out of the education system, teaching then, 
is not an occupation, it is a lifestyle. And so that is where it stands, 
that we be able to teach in and out of the system and to many 
times, out of the system is easier to teach our children how to be- 
come Hawaiians and live on this land. 

Mahalo. 

[Applause.] 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Kanahele appears in appendix.] 

Senator INOUYE. We thank you very much, Ms. Kanahele. 

And now may I call on Ms. Kawai’ae’a. 

STATEMENT OF KEIEI KAWAI’AE’A, PROGRAMS DIRECTOR, 

HALE KUAMO’O 

Ms. Kawai’ae’a. [Greeting given in native tongue.] 

I am here to testify in favor for S. 1767, in a condensed version 
of the faxed testimony that I sent. My name is Keiki Kawai’ae’a, 
and I am the programs director for the Hale Kuamo’o Hawaiian 
Language Center, and the Hawaiian Medium Teaching Certifi- 
cation program under the Hawaiian Language College here at the 
University of Hawaii. 

The Hsde Kuamo’o was established in 1989 by the Hawaii State 
legislature to address the curriculum and other needs of Hawaiian 
language schools. In 1998, we were incorporated in the College of 
Hawaiian Language also established by the legislature to address 
higher education needs in Hawaiian language. 

I moved here to Hilo with my family some seven years ago from 
my home on the island of Maui. I am a mother of Hawaiian speak- 
ing children in Hawaiian immersion schools, a former Hawaiiein 
immersion teacher and also a former Hawaiian language and cul- 
tural specialist for the Kamehameha Schools. I am the only full 
time permanent position at the Hale Kuamo’o Center. All others 
working at the center are temporary hires, most of them students 
funded under the Native Hawaiian Education Act. 

First, I would like to impress upon you the need for special sup- 
port for Hawaiian language education. As I am sure you know, the 
Hawaiian language schools that our great-grandparents attended 
were banned with annexation. As a result, when these schools were 
revived a mere 15 years ago, we had no sources of books or teach- 
ers. We had to work tireless hours in preparing curriculum mate- 
rials for the 10 required content areas of the Department of Edu- 
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cation, and in providing direct professional development support to 
teachers and schools. 

There are nearly 1,000 curriculum materials in various subject 
areas for kindergarten through 12th grade, and some 3,000 trans- 
lated cut and paste books available. Besides books, the consortium 
of the Aha Panana Leo and the Hale Kuamo’o provide the most ad- 
vanced indigenous computer services, videos, audio tapes, posters, 
and a student newspaper, all in Hawaiian. 

Through collaboration, we have very carefully coordinated the de- 
velopment of curriculum materials, utilizing our limited resources 
in both budget and personnel against the race of time to produce 
materials quickly and efficiently for our students. This cooperative 
effort has allowed us to progress a grade 1 year at a time for the 
past 13 years, with the graduation of our first seniors this May 
1999. 

However, this progress must be balanced with the realization 
that English medium schools have access to literally thousands of 
sources of materials outside of Hawaii, elsewhere in the United 
States and overseas English speaking countries. All of our Hawai- 
ian language resources are produced right here by our own people, 
utilizing our strengths, talents and skills. Collaboration with other 
Hawaiian education programs, many of them also recipients of the 
Native Hawaiian Education Act, as well as State agencies and 
international indigenous connections, have also greatly assisted in 
the progress of our work. 

We are now in the process of revisiting the entire preschool 
through high school program. We need to strengthen the curricu- 
lum and its delivery by training new teachers and upgrading pro- 
fessional development services as enrollment of our school reaches 
some 2,000 students at 19 sites statewide. 

The program has almost tripled in the number of school sites 
over the last 8 years, with no additional funds in the State budget, 
and a limited number of Hawaiian language proficient teachers to 
teach within these schools. Our Hawaiian medium teacher edu- 
cation program focuses on teaching using hands-on learning and 
authentic experiences, methodology that is shown to work with Na- 
tive Hawaiian students. 

Using the mala at our laboratory school, we instill in our teach- 
ers an ethic of teaching land stewardship, self-sufficiency and a 
strong sense of place. We continue this methodology in our well de- 
veloped in-service teacher program here at the University of Ha- 
waii at Hilo. Our most recent in-service, held less than a month 
ago, focused on native streams, and extremely rich area for teach- 
ing students science, economics and traditional Hawaiian culture. 

We are especially proud of the laboratory school program that we 
run with Aha Punana Leo and the Hawaii State Department of 
Education. Our school site is at the cutting edge of integrating tra- 
ditional learning styles involving hands-on activities centered on 
traditional use of land and sea, integrated with the latest contem- 
porary science. 

It is vital that our students radiate the mauliola essence of our 
kupuna, those connections which are spiritual in nature; the atti- 
tudes and behavior, perpetuated through our cultural knowledge; 
and ability to express their thoughts, both proficiently and con- 
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fidently. To accomplish this, we must continue to develop new cur- 
riculum, train new teachers and offer more professional develop- 
ment services to the schools, which are hard at work on improving 
their own school pro-ams. 

I would like to add my support for direct educational services for 
Hawaiian medium schools. Orientation of the higher education sec- 
tion toward producing degree holding students who are fluent in 
Hawaiian and who are educated within a family based and Hawai- 
ian cultural orientation. And special consideration to the fact that 
Hawaiian medium schools teach literacy in two languages. 

In closing, I wish to express my sincere thanks to the Congress 
for the Native Hawaiian Education Act. I assure you that contin- 
ued funding is needed and that our college will continue to work 
cooperatively with others to reach the goals of the act. 

Mahalo a nui aloha. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Kawai’ae’a appears in appendix.] 

Senator Inouye. Thank you very much. 

And may I now call upon Ms. Kanahele-Frias. 

STATEMENT OF EEKUHI KANAHELE-FRIAS, NATIVE HAWAIIAN 
COMMUNITY-BASED LEARNING CENTER 

Ms. Kanahale-Frias. [Greeting ^ven in native tongue.] 

I have a 4-page testimony that I don’t wish to read. Everything 
has been stated, and I’m honored to be among such articulate Na- 
tive Hawaiian educators. So now I’m terribly nervous. 

I’d like to begin by introducing those people who afforded me the 
chance to sit here. My ^andfather, Luka Kanakaole was an educa- 
tor in World War II. He was a first sergeant that took very good 
care of his people while we were in the War. My grandfather is 
from Kau, Hawaii, on this island. 

My grandmother was also an educator. Her name was Edith 
Kanaka’ole, and she’s from Kohala. It was because of her passion 
for Hawaiian language and Hawaiian culture and her lifestyle that 
afforded us our places here among you. 

My grandfather Clinton Kanahele, who comes from the island of 
Oahu, was an educator and a principal in many of Oahu’s high 
schools. Although he was a rough person, he had a lot of passion 
for his people. My grandmother Agnes Kaleikini Kanahele was also 
an educator and a hula dancer, and educated her people through 
the means of traditional practice in hula and such. 

My name is Kakuhi Kanahele-Frias. I come from a family of edu- 
cators as far as the western thought of education is concerned, and 
I come from a family of educators as far as the Native Hawaiian 
thought of education is concerned. My mother is an educator, her 
name is Pualani Kanahele. My father is an educator, his name is 
Edward Kanahele, and he’s from Ko’olaupoko. It is because of this 
destiny that I sit here. 

And it was because of this t 3 rpe of tradition that I was able to 
secure my day job, of which I am coordinator of the Native Hawai- 
ian Community-Based Education Learning Center at the Hawaii 
Community College. And we service what I call the regular people. 
And the regular people are people who have no clue as to how to 
go about getting help to go to college. The regular people are the 
Native Hawaiian people who are unaware of how to go out and get 
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scholarships and who are unaware of how to go out and apply to 
be students in college, and who do not have otherwise thought that 
they were able to access the community college. 

And those people, all 6,200 plus of them, are those people who 
I am speaking on behalf of, in support of the reauthorization of the 
Native Hawaiian Education Act. You have my testimony in full. As 
we speak now, my staff is out with other progrEuns from the Aha 
Punana Leo and Kamehameha Schools. They are out at Pahao 
High School recruiting and disseminating information as to what 
kinds of funds and support is available to our Native Hawaiian 
juniors and seniors in Wgh school. I speak on behalf of them also. 

I speak on behalf of my children who are beneficiaries of the Aha 
Punana Leo, Ulu and Lupaka who are now in school. And I speak 
on behalf of all of the Native Hawaiian adults at Hawaii Commu- 
nity College and their families and their children who are expected 
to be sole supporters of their parents’ education. 

Yesterday was our deadline for our students to come and apply 
for scholarship moneys, for tuition moneys, for book assistance 
moneys and for child care moneys from the Native Hawaiian Com- 
munity-Based Education Learning Center. And we got over 200 ap- 
plications. And we’re going to have to say no to more than 50 per- 
cent of them. 

And this is the way it is. And that’s my support of the reauthor- 
ization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act. 

I will say that we will not be with you when you return to confer 
with your colleagues. Nonetheless, know that we will be with you. 

Mahalo for your kind attention. Aloha. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Kanahele-Frias appears in appendix.] 

[Applause.] 

Senator INOUYE. Thank you very much. 

May I now call on Ms. Sylvia Leong. 

STATEMENT OF SYLVIA LEONG, DISTRICT COORDINATOR, 
HAWAn COUNTY FOR THE PULAMA INA EEIKI 

Ms. Leong. Aloha, Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka, and Rep- 
resentative Mink. I am Sylvia Leong, District Coordinator of Ha- 
waii County for the Pulama I Na Keiki, or Cherish the Children 
program. This is one of the projects funded by the Family-Based 
Center section of the Native Hawaiian Education Act. 

Native Hawaiians are the fastest growing ethnic group in Ha- 
waii. They account for one-third of the births in Hawaii, and there 
cU'e currently nearly 32,000 Native Hawaiian children ages 0 to 5. 
While improvements have been made over the past years. Native 
Hawaiian children and families continue to be over-representative 
in an at-risk category. For example, they have higher rates of 
health risk factors during pregnancy than do other groups. Their 
families tend to be larger, with more single mothers than the rest 
of the population. Native Hawaiian children tend to score lower 
than others in reading achievement measures than do other groups 
in Hawaii. 

A child’s chance of success begins even before he or she is bom, 
the first window of opportunity for a child’s learning begins in the 
prenatal period. This is the time in parenthood when there is the 
most chance to have a direct formative effect on the child’s develop- 
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ing brain. A mother's emotions, general habits and her environ- 
ment affects the fetus. 

What happens to an infant in the early weeks of life actueilly 
changes the physical structure of the brain. Early brain activity re- 
sults in an explosion of learning that occurs after birth. Deprived 
of a stimulating environment, a child’s brain suffers. The research 
underscores the importance of hands-on parenting. Parents who 
read and talk to their children each day create a strong foundation 
for future academic success. 

A positive and stimulating environment provided by parents, the 
child’s first teachers, has been shown to reduce child abuse and ne- 
glect, reduce reliance on welfare assistance, reduce the need for 
special education services and prevent the child from committing 
later crimes. 

With the assistance of 14 partnership agencies of the Family- 
Based Education project, our project was successfully transferred 
from Kamehameha Schools Bishop Estates to Alu Like on October 
1, 1997. The current project services families on 5 islands on 12 
sites. These services are provided in a culturally relevant manner 
by community based parent educators, and include home visits, 
workshops, and parent-tolerant group activities. 

The primary means of program deliver, however, is the one to 
one home visits. By the end of this fiscal year, over 800 families 
will have been served by the project statewide. 

We have three sites on the big island, Kona, Hilo and Waimea. 
We currently service 160 families. Services are needed in our rural 
areas, especially in the north and south Kohala district. In our 
rural areas, our famihes experience difficulty assessing needed 
services, due to the lack of community resources. 

There is an increasing concern about our high teenage pregnancy 
and inadequate health coverage and early educational failure of our 
Hawsiiian children. We deliver our program individually to our 
families, focusing on parent-child interaction, early child develop- 
ment and parents’ own development as their child’s first teacher, 
by increasing their knowledge and understanding of factors that 
contribute to their children’s educational success. 

Investing in our early childhood education for Native Hawaiian 
children is an investment in the big island, Hawaii’s future and the 
future of the United States. As more children and families peirtici- 
pate in early intervention programs, fewer resources will be needed 
down the line providing the youngest members of society and their 
families opportunities to succeed in the future and become produc- 
tive and self-reliant, which is a goal we all share. 

'This is why reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education 
Act is so important. 

Thank you very much for inviting me to present today, Mr. 
Chairman. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Leong appears in appendix.] 

Senator Inouye. 'Thank you very much, Ms. Leong. 

And now may I call on Ms. Arnold. 
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STATEMENT OF CATHY ARNOLD, PIHANA NA MAMO AT 
PAHALA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Ms. Arnold. Aloha, Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka, and Rep- 
resentative Mink and staff. Aloha from Ka’u Nui, the largest land 
district in Hawaii. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify on the request for reau- 
thorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act. As a member of 
the Native Hawaiian Island Education Council for Hawaii Island, 
a Department of Education teacher trainer for the Native Hawai- 
ian special education project, and a part-Hawaiian living and work- 
ing in the moku of Ka’u Niu, I am honored to testify in support of 
the reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act. 

The act has afforded students, teachers, families and commu- 
nities the benefit of numerous programs that innovate, supplement 
and expand educational programs for Native Hawaiians. My pur- 
pose here today is to speak to two issues. The first concerns our 
reading initiative in Ka’u, and the second teacher in-service and 
training from a cultural perspective. 

Pihana Na Mamo supports the reading initiative in our two dis- 
trict schools in Ka’u. And as you know, Ku’u is the largest land dis- 
trict in Hawaii, comprising over 922 square miles. All of the land 
mass of Oahu could comfortably fit into Ka’u. And yet this large 
rural district has less than 6,000 people spread out in communities 
from volcano to south point. 

Native Hawaiians comprise approximately 40 percent of our stu- 
dent body of 558 students in Ka’u High and Pahala Elementary, 
where I teach, well above the overall State number of 26 percent. 
With the closing of the plantation, Ka’u suffers from low employ- 
ment and other social and familial ills ranging from drugs, family 
violence, and low educational achievement for a number of our resi- 
dents. 

Of particular concern to us is the low reading achievement of our 
students. One and a half years ago. our school became part of the 
Pihana Na Mamo project and began a pilot program in Direct In- 
struction reading. Pihana Na Mamo provided training and coaching 
in the program with consultation from the University of Oregon. 
Our school adopted a schoolwide K-11 accelerated remedial read- 
ing program last year as part of our title I schoolwide initiative to 
improve reading achievement for the school year 1998-99. 

The resiilts of this initial year into the program show great 
promise, especially in the elementary grades K-6. Results of the 
Stanford Achievement Tests for spring 1999 demonstrated improve- 
ment in the number of students reading at grade level as compared 
to spring 1998 scores. The scores and the improvement was enough 
for us to continue with this program this year, and Pihana Na 
Mamo continues to provide support, training and funding for this 
reading improvement effort at our school. 

Additionally, as schools in the project have begun to implement 
direct instruction in their curriculum, Pihana Na Mamo has looked 
at this model as also being a culturally appropriate instructional 
delivery system, an important aspect to consider when overlaying 
an instructional delivery ^stem and curriculum upon a culture. 
Discussions at our Hawaii Island Council level have also addressed 
this issue of how we as Hawaiians learn and how we as Hawaiians 
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teach our culture. Pihana Na Mamo continues to assist in this 
area. The next two to three years of this reading project will pro- 
vide criterion and norm reference data that will help us to evaluate 
our students’ reading achievement progress. 

Another issue that our Hawaii Island Council and State council 
seek to address is teacher training. Hawaii’s Department of Edu- 
cation is often unahle to fill all of its teaching positions, especially 
in the rural areas of the State. Our school is no exception, and 
teachers are often recruited from the mainland. In addition, many 
of our teachers who grew up in Hawaii are unfamiliar with Ka’u 
and its lifestyle and culture when they come to work. 

This past August, with the help of the Hawaii Island Council, 
teachers from Ka’u High and Pahala Elementary attended a cul- 
tural workshop on the first day of school at Punalu’u, or Black 
Sand Beach. The workshop was entitled, From the Eyes of the Tur- 
tle. It was a cultural activity designed to introduce the place and 
the people of Ka’u to new and experienced teachers. Cultural prac- 
titioners and kumu [teachers] facilitated group discussions and 
guided teachers on hikers to explore the area. 

This is a small but important step in the process of acquainting 
teachers with the place and people of Ka’u. These two projects that 
we have at our school were a direct result of the Native Hawaiian 
Education Act and the programs that it has afforded our people. 

I thank you for this opportunity to share our work in progress, 
and some of our successes that programs and groups like Pihana 
Na Mamo and the Native Hawaiian Island Education Council have 
supported. The need is still there, and there is more to do. We are 
building the future for our people and Native Hawaiian education 
is the cornerstone. 

Mahalo for this opportunity. 

[Applause.] 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Arnold appears in appendix.] 

Senator INOUYE. Thank you very, very much. 

For the next panel, may I call upon Christian Kimo Alameda, the 
past recipient of a Native Hawaiian Higher Education Scholarship; 
Kekialoha Kikipi, Pualaa Cultural Education Center; Ku 
Kahakalau, of I^nu O Ka Aina; Keolalaulani Hano; and Jimmy 
Nani’ole. 

May I call upon Mr. Alameda. 

STATEMENT OF CHRISTIAN KIMO ALAMEDA, PAST RECIPIENT 
OF A NATIVE HAWAIIAN HIGHER EDUCATION SCHOLARSHIP 

Mr. Alameda. Aloha and thank you. Senator Inouye, Senator 
Akaka, and Representative Mink. I come to you on behalf of the 
Kamehameha Schools. I am indeed a recipient of their scholarship, 
and I also speak on behalf of the many Native Hawaiian students 
who have benefited from their scholarship, and like myself, have 
pursued a higher education. 

As you know. Native Hawaiians are people at risk as compared 
to the other dominant groups in Hawaii. We fill the special edu- 
cation programs, we have the highest number of students dropping 
out, and more importantly, we have the least number of students 
seeking a higher education. 
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For me, just being here is a testimony. If it wasn’t for this type 
of funding, I would not be able to attend the university setting. It’s 
crucial for our children to be given that option. A few months ago, 
I was the first Native Hawaiian to graduate with a Ph.D. in coun- 
seling psychology. That sounds pretty cool, but my heart is sad- 
dened at that realization. I should not have been the only Native 
Hawaiian to graduate in the yesir 2000 with a psychology degree. 

Now, I work as a psychologist. I’ve been working in Hilo for a 
few months now. 

For the most part, our children still suffer to a great degree of 
internalized negative perceptions of who they are. If they can’t 
view other Hawaiians in prestigious positions, such as doctors or 
lawyers, it’s hard for them to see themselves in that position when 
they get older. So to me, it’s very, very important that our children 
be given the opportunity, such as myself, to pursue higher edu- 
cation. It’s only fair, I think, after years of subjugation, disposses- 
sion and degradation, that the U.S. Government give back to the 
Hawaiian people. 

Although I was the first Native Hawaiian to graduate in my cho- 
sen field, I hope that with your continued support and the support 
from Congress, that I will not be the last. Thank you, and madialo. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Alameda appears in appendix.] 

Senator INOUYE. Thank you very much. 

May I now call upon Ms. Kahakalau. 

STATEMENT OF KU KAHAKALAU, KANU O KA AINA 

Ms. Kahakalau. Thank you. Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka and 
Representative Mink. [Greeting given in native tongue.] 

First of all, mahalo to everybody that’s here, both in front of me 
and behind, who has worked so hard in trying to better the edu- 
cation of the Hawaiian students. My name is Ku Kahakalau, and 
I’m here today to testify in support of the Native Hawaiian Edu- 
cation Reauthorization Act. 

I have been an educator within the DOE since 1985, and since 
1992, I’ve been actively involved in designing a pedagogy of Hawai- 
ian education. As indigenous peoples, and I’m getting my Ph.D. in 
indigenous peoples’ education right now, it has become very clear 
to us that the failure of our students within the system is not our 
fault, but the fact that the educational practices and the theories 
have been developed by non-Hawaiians, or non-indigenous peoples. 

So since 1997, I have implemented a Hawaiian academy, a school 
within a school, called Kanu O Ka Aina at Kolokai School, where 
we have actually implemented a pedagogy that’s designed around 
Hawaiian values and allows us not just to strive to reach the high- 
est level, but also to be able to perpetuate the Hawaiian culture 
and traditions into the 21st century. 

And our success has been phenomenal. We have, as far as stand- 
ardized test scores, 30 percent better than the rest of the school, 
with 88 percent of our students being Hawaiians, students who 
have below a 1.0 being a 3.5, 6, 7 at this point in time. Our absen- 
teeism has decreased by 59 percent. And so we know we have the 
qualitative and quantitative data that when students are given the 
opportunity to learn in a way that’s consistent with their cultural 
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values and traditions, when the whole framework of their edu- 
cation experience is based on their culture, then it works. 

While, as I said, lots of people have been working very hard in 
the decade to make some change, where we really, really need to 
take a look at systemic change for 48,000 Hawaiian children within 
the DOE has not happened at all. We are the largest, fastest-grow- 
ing but also the most under-educated population within the State. 
And I think if we really want to make a aifference, we have to look 
at this from a much broader, much more systemic approach. 

We need to have a strategic plan how we can create and decide 
on implementing and evaluating a native system of education, a 
Hawaiian system of education. Otherwise, all we will be doing in 
the next decade, just as we have in the past, is putting on band- 
aids on and helping 1,000 students here, 2,000 students there, but 
our 50 plus thousand Hawaiian students are in the DOE right now, 
with 30,000 being as you just heard being in the public school sys- 
tem, so will not be affected. 

So I am proposing that we really need to seriously look at the 
Native Hawaiian Education Act and see how it can be strategically 
changed to make a much wider, a much more systemic impact. Lots 
of great things have been happening here in Hawaii. Number one 
is the development of models designed and controlled by Hawai- 
ians. And I think that is fascinating, that’s something we didn’t 
have 10 years ago. 

The other thing that has happened is that the State of Hawaii 
as well has seen that major changes have to happen. And so as one 
of their, one part of their support to initiative that systemic 
change, they have allowed us to develop our own charter schools. 
This has just happened this year, that we really got a chance for 
Hawaiian communities, and others, but right now, the majority of 
communities who are applying for charter school status are Hawai- 
ian communities, for us to design and control our education. And 
what we have here is a never before opportunity to maintain some- 
thing once it is established, so that the State of Hawaii will make 
a commitment to these ch^er schools to support them once they 
are established. 

We are also seeing a major change in the trusts, such as Kame- 
hameha Estate, Bishop Estate, the Queen Liliuokalani Children’s 
Center, to work much closer with communities, and we are working 
with them right now to get lands available for Hawaiian commu- 
nities that are interested in starting these charter schools. 

But what we need now, rather thsm one curriculum that is com- 
partmentalized and really is not addressing a holistic, interdiscipli- 
nary bigger picture, which is what 21st century is all about, is we 
need the startup funds to make that systemic, larger impact on our 
40,000, 48,000, actually it’s 50,000 considering the Kamehameha 
Schools children, Hawaiian children in the State of Hawaii right 
now. If we could somehow restructure the Act to get more direct 
funding to the communities, then we wouldn’t need the special edu- 
cation. Because our children don’t need that remedial education if 
we start them right at the very beginning. And we are ready and 
willing and able to prove that through the qualitative and the 
quantitative data that we have collected and that we will continue 
to collect. 
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It will also asstire that the community education component of 
preschool education could all be integrated into these Native Ha- 
waiian centers of education. And we’re not talking about thousands 
of places. We’re talking about 50 schools throughout the islands, 
maximum. And to make a radical, long-term systemic impact, so 
that we as indigenous people, just like other indigenous people 
throughout the world, have that right to control our own education. 
I thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Kahakalau appears in appendix.] 
Senator INOUYE. Thank you very much. 

Now may I call upon Mr. Shintani. 

STATEMENT OF MONA SHINTANI 

Mr. Shintani. [Greeting given in native tongue.] 

Ms. Shintani. He just thanked everyone for coming today to 
show support in what you’re doing. This is Mona Shintani, and I’ll 
serve as his translator. My name is Kehaw Shintani, I’m his wife. 
Mr. Shintani. [Narrative in native ton^e.] 

Ms. Shintani. He’s come to speak on behalf of the children who 
are seeking, who are going through education, and is a part of their 
program. 

Mr. Shintani. [Narrative in native tongue.] 

Ms. Shintani. I work at Navaheo Kalani O Pu’u in the mala 
with Jimmy Nani’ole. And I’ve come to speak about our program, 
which we have, it’s called napula in Hawaiian. And it’s a tradi- 
tional, using the natural resources in education. 

Mr. Shintani. [Narrative in native tongue.] 

Ms. Shintani. In our project, in our mala, in our garden, it’s a 
big garden, what we’ve done is, we have different programs such 
as mahi’a, we have different programs and the students go out into 
the mcda, into the garden, and they apply what they learn in the 
classroom, in this living soil environment. 

Mr. Shintani. [Narrative in native tongue.] 

Ms. Shintani. And so our program is a laboratory outside of the 
classroom, where the students come and take their knowledge that 
they learn in the classroom and apply it outside as our kupuna did. 
And this is to provide both knowledge in the classroom and outside 
of the classroom, so that when the students leave they have both 
knowledges. 

Mr. Shintani. [Narrative in native tongue.] 

Ms. Shintani. Aloha nui, mahalo. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Shintani appears in appendix.] 
Senator iNOUYE. Thank you veiy much. 

Our next panel, Manu Meyer, of the University of Hawaii; 
Matsunami, principal, Kea’au Elementary School; Donna Kotaki, 
teacher, Waiakea High School; Laura Torres, parent involver. 
Mountain View Elementary School; and Damien Kennison, parent 
involver, Konawaena High School. May I call on Ms. Meyer. 

STATEMENT OF MANU ALULI MEYER, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAH 

Ms. Meyer. My name is Manu Meyer, and I’m from the island 
of Oahu. 
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I wanted to thank you, Representative Mink, for educating our 
American sisters and brothers out there on our history. That de- 
bate was very widely read here in Hawaii and we’re grateful for all 
your work in this area. I am an assistant professor here at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, in the teacher education department. And for 
many of my students. I’m the first Hawaiian professor they will 
have here at a university setting, outside of the Hawaiian studies 
department. 

So the work that we do in the education department in licensing 
our future teachers, it is for me a profound work and very nec- 
essary, particularly in relationship to the issues that were brought 
up, that Ku brought up, that Pua Kanahele brought up, the Aha 
Punana Leo gang brought up. We are working on how to better col- 
laborate on these issues. 

I am in total support of this bill, there’s no doubt about it. My 
testimony here today is specific to the notion of processing, the 
process of how these moneys are allocated. I know the bill is spe- 
cific, and I am a member of the Hawaii Island Native Hawaiian 
Education Council. And I want to just add that we have tried to 
support community based projects that are culturally driven. We 
believe that is what Hawaiian education is — community projects 
that are culturally driven. 

We are in the transition from simply translating Hawaiian, 
English philosophy, English pedagogy, and English curriculum into 
Hawaiian. I think the immersion program has moved away from 
that. However, we still have to address the needs of content and 
performance standards of Hawaii’s expectations in the DOE. There 
is a conflict here. The conflict is Hawaiian cosmology that was so 
adequate, so brilliantly placed, and describes what we believe is 
important. 

My work has been in cultural epistemology, the philosophy of 
knowledge what constitutes as knowledge, what is honored about 
the priorities of knowledge, acquisition and exchange. Those issues 
are something that I have a passion for. They are not currently ad- 
dressed in our DOE schools. 

And like Ku says, we have a need for our 45 plus thousand kids 
to address those needs more effectively. So my message to you folks 
today is. I’m hopeful this bill will pass. When it does, that you are 
more cognizant and conscious of the process of how the moneys get 
delivered. Only because of the nature of the expanding needs and 
the more creative needs of our rural communities. 

Ku alluded to the fact that we have a charter school movement. 
Yes, we do. S. 62 was a fight, and did pass. We currently have 30 
communities with letters of intent to try to develop one of the 25 
charter schools that will be allowed. The charter school movement 
in Hawaii is for me part of the sovereignty energy that we are 
heading toward. However, we are still imder the auspices of con- 
tent and performance standards. I want us to develop what those 
are. We are coming into the 21st century where we are looking at 
the philosophy, pedagogy, and practices and curriculum of our Ha- 
waiian education. We need more conscious involvement in how the 
moneys are delivered. 

So to those ends, I would like you to be more helpful to our com- 
munities, as you deliver. What our experiences are in our rural 
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communities, by the way, 17 out of the 30 people that put in the 
letters of intent are Hawaiian driven. That’s phenomenal! More 
than 50 percent of the movement is Hawaiian, in the charter school 
movement. A lot of the immersion schools are going for charter 
school status. 

But some schools, our rural communities are desperate. They are 
asking for us to kokua them. There is not a system to really effec- 
tively kokua them in delivery and development of ideas, philosophy 
and pedagogy. They know what they need. We just need to develop 
a system for how to process this money. And believe me, developing 
501(cX3) might be easy to some people, but it is foreign to me and 
foreign to a lot of people. How do we sustain the budgeting and de- 
velopment of a 501(c)(3)? 

That’s the issue I bring today, is to help our rural communities. 
When this bill passes, I have the utmost respect you will work hard 
to do this. But our focus in Hawaii and the Hawaiian Island Coun- 
cil, we were not able to kokua our community projects, because of 
the reading of the bill. We weren’t able to give moneys from the 
Native Hawaiian Council. And it really affected us. 

So I just want to go on record by saying, please think of the proc- 
ess, when the moneys come, of how to distribute it more evenly to 
our rural communities that are struggling and allow us to develop 
assistance and aid, so that the development of budgeting, 501(c)(3), 
all those issues can be addressed more effectively in a Hawaiian 
way, so that we are not dealing with trying to catch SAT scores, 
which we know are oftentimes irrelevant to the growth and needs 
of our communities. 

We need to develop a lot more strategic and more mature con- 
versation in what Hawaiian education is. And what we have devel- 
oped, in the last 15 years, has been profound. But as we enter the 
21st centuiy, we need to head toward a more culturally appro- 
priate, more mature, more cosmologically aligned principles of edu- 
cation. Mahalo. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Meyer appears in appendix.] 

Senator INOUYE. 'Thank you. 

Now may I call upon Mr. Matsunami, Principal. 

STATEMENT OF LLOYD MATSUNAMI, PRINCIPAL, KEA’AU 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Mr. Matsunami. Good morning. Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka, 
Representative Mink, staff members. 

It is very exciting for an elementary school principal to come this 
close and see you up front. [Laughter.] 

Senator Inouye. 'Thank you. 

Mr. Matsunami. I have a very short testimony here, and it is 
evidence that was provided by our current grade four students. 
When I go back to school today and I explain to them that I was 
able to see you, that I was able to talk with you on scores that they 
provided for all of us, they will be as excited as I am. Because you 
are legislators, icons, for all of us. And so maybe you forget how 
exciting it is just to look at you. [Laughter.] 

And the children of our elementary school will be equally hon- 
ored as I give you this testimony. 
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Very quickly, as a title I school, we reported that the average 
1996-98 student count, the average number of students scoring at 
stanine 5 and above on the Stanford Achievement Test, Eighth Edi- 
tion, when the scores were converted to match the subsequent 
years SAT 9, that in reading in 1996-98, the score was 24,5 stu- 
dents scoring at stanine 5 or above. 

In the spring of 1999, the number of grade three students per- 
forming at stanines 5 and above increased by 19.6 percent, a phe- 
nomenal increase. For math, the average score, 1996-98, was 35.1. 
In the spring of 1999, the number of grade three students perform- 
ing at stanines 5 and above increased by 18. 1. 

Our teachers have worked hard in creative ways to support our 
students. However, the single most effective reason for the in- 
creased number of successful students is due to strategies, class- 
room strategies, reading strategies, that were brought to our school 
via the Pihana Na Mamo program. 

I will summarize the last part. In partnership with the class size 
reduction program, we were able to decrease class sizes to what is 
evidence of a — first, the research has demonstrated that class size 
is the single most important variable for student achievement. 
These strategies, coupled with the class size reduction program, 
have reduced our class size, K-1 through 3, to about an average 
of 20, 21 students. 

And in CTade three specifically, where we were having about 27 
or 28 students in the fall, what happens in the spring, the count 
goes to 30 or 31. This year, because of the strategies, the strategies 
and the lower class size, our grade three, for example, is down to 
about 20 students. 

We ask for your continued support through this bill. I thank you 
very much. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Matsunami appears in appendix.] 

Senator Inouye. Thank you very much, sir. 

Our next witness, Ms. Kotaki. 

STATEMENT OF DONNA KOTAKI, TEACHER, WAIAKEA HIGH 

SCHOOL 

Ms. Kotaki. Aloha, Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka, and Rep- 
resentative Mink. 

I am happy to see you again. Senator Inouye, I saw you in 1976 
when I went to Washington, DC for the bicentennial year. I was 
talking to my husband, and he said, don’t forget to say hello to 
him, okay? [Laughter.] 

I’m a part Hawaiian teacher who currently teaches at Waiakea 
High School in special education. I was also a former parent in- 
volver and a tutor for Pihema Na Mamo. 

Pihana Na Mamo’s theme at Waiakea High School is connecting 
our past, present, and future. We feel that this is a theme that oiu- 
Hawaiian students need to make the connection. At Waiakea High 
School, the enrollment is 2,100. Of that 2,100 students, 10 percent 
are special education. And 50 percent of those 210 are Hawaiian 
students. 

This has brought an alarming feeling to my staff. And we felt 
that in order for our students to be successful, we have to work 
with their families, and we have. We have done various workshops 
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in which we have brought in the staff of Waiakea High School to 
teach our parents of their lEP rights. And we brought in commu- 
nity members that service Hawaiian communities, like Alu Like, 
Oha. And we work with these people in order to help our parents 
in helping their children. 

We also provide our students with a resource center where they 
can receive assistance as far as using the computers, tutorial. We 
do it before school, after school and both recesses. We also assist 
the teachers in the mainstream, where we go into their classroom 
and help the special ed students who are having difficulties. 

We also provide support for all teachers and staff through project 
Hi’ilani, it’s a proactive behavior support system, conducted by Dr. 
Sakai with Pihana Na Mamo. 

But there’s lots of stories that I want to share with you, but this 
one story that I want to share, is about two boys in 1997, 1998, 
who wanted to graduate with their class, but they were two credits 
short. It was in mid-May when they came to visit us and said, oh, 
we want to walk the line with our class, but we cannot, because 
we’re going to be short of credits. 

I said, no, you can walk the line, because you’re special education 
and you have special privileges. And they said, no, we want a di- 
ploma. I passed my Hawaii State Test of Essential Competencies 
[HSTEC], I want to pass my two corresponding courses. These two 
boys came in every day for IV2 months, both recesses, to do their 
corresponding courses. And lo and behold, they walked with their 
class for graduation, and graduated. Now they both have jobs, be- 
cause they graduated from high school. 

One of the boys named Frank, who is the second youngest of five 
children; his parents were just elated at the fact that he was the 
only child in their family that graduated from high school. 

There have been many success stories at Waiaiea High School 
because of Pihana Na Mamo. And I’d like to thank you for your 
support and the contribution, for your continued support for Pihana 
Na Mamo. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Kotaki appears in appendix.] 

Senator INOUYE. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Torres. 

STATEMENT OF LAURA TORRES, PARENT INVOLVER, 
MOUNTAIN VIEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Ms. Torres. Aloha Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka, Representa- 
tive Mink. It is my honor to be before you this morning. And my 
son got up this morning and said. Mom, you’re not going to work 
today? I said, no. I’m going to be before Senator Inouye. And he 
said, no kidding. Mom, no kidding. He thought it was a big deal. 
I wish I’d brought a camera. I wish I had one. 

My name is Laura Torres, and I am the Pihana Na Mamo parent 
involver for Mountain View Elementary School in Hilo, Hawaii. I 
am testifying in support of S. 1767. The education of our children, 
why should we care? Why should it be so important to us? As a 
child, I remember my father as an alcoholic, my parents fighting, 
because it seemed they never had enough finances. I remember the 
domestic violence. I remember staying home from school at least a 
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whole month due to impetigo, because my parents could not afford 
for me to receive the proper medical treatment. 

We were taught to respect our elders, but we were not told that 
abuses by them were not acceptable. A lot of things were hush- 
hush, don’t say anything, don’t tell anyone. My perception of life 
was specifically to grow up, get married to a man who works in 
construction, and who drinks beer and beats me up, to have chil- 
dren and take care of their physical needs, get old and die. 

But one thing I knew, my parents did love me. Both my parents 
dropped out of school in the ninth grade, so education was not a 
priority, as much as they valued our safety. I struggled with school 
and was unable to catch up with my school work because I was ab- 
sent a lot. I survived by copying other students’ work. I was never 
told that I had the ability to shape my own life. 

When I was in the eighth grade, I asked my older brother for 
help with my math homework. He assisted me, then he said, do 
you know why you’re not getting it? It’s because you don’t want to 
get it. If you really wanted to do it, you would. 

His words stuck with me until today. I’ve struggled with nasty 
words from relatives who said that I was the ugliest, darkest and 
the oddball of the family. But in spite of these words, I would have 
still thrived on my parents’ love and my brother’s words. 

My people of Hawaiian ancestry have low self-esteem. They do 
not want others to know about their home life, will not ask ques- 
tions, are not aggressive and do not want to participate in public 
activities, because they don’t want others to know of their weak- 
nesses. But they 'will get involved with what seems acceptable by 
our own kind. 

'This is the reason we have a high number of drag addicts, alco- 
holics and incarceration. A poor excuse, probably so. Nevertheless, 
it’s true. Unless we break the cycle, our children will continue to 
adopt these ways. 

Today I am married to a wonderful man who works in the con- 
struction business and who doesn’t drink, he never lays a hand on 
me and he loves me with his life. We have two wonderful children 
who are pursuing full time careers and college. I’ve been a Sunday 
school superintendent for 19 years, a choir director for 9 years, a 
State welfare worker for 8 years, and I’m so fully satisfied with my 
life the way it is. 

What is my point here? I’m saying that I can do anything I put 
my hands to, if that is what I want to do. Accomplishments and 
goals are not out of my reach, but are within it. As a Rhana Na 
Mamo parent involver, I have made it my personal mission to first 
create nope within the hearts of our children that they have the 
potential to shape their own future, beginning today in spite of 
their surroundings. 

At the same time, I must reach out to the community by getting 
involved in activities, make myself known and be available for talk. 
When I was being interviewed for this job, I was asked what I 
hoped to accomplish here. My remark to that statement was, the 
children will just know that there is an Aimtie Laura on campus 
that they can come to any time and receive a hug or a kind word 
of encouragement or even just a smile. Then I believe I’ve accom- 
plished the best thing in my life. 
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My fellow workers and I have a passion for our people and their 
children. We are committed to the education for all our people. To- 
gether we have and will continue to make a difference. 

Mahalo for the opportunity to co mm u ni cate our needs and share 
our support of the ^hana Na Mamo program. Aloha. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Torres appears in appendix.] 

Senator Inouye. Thank you very much. 

Now we will call upon Mr. Damien Kennison. 

STATEMENT OF DAMIEN KENNISON, PARENT INVOLVER, 
KONAWAENA HIGH SCHOOL 

Mr. Kennison. Aloha Senators and Representative Mink. 

I am Damien Kennison, Senior Parent Involver at Konawaena 
High School on Hawaii Island, in the district of Kona. I have been 
working with Pihana Na Mamo for 6 years. 

Khana Na Mamo has developed a program that is helping to 
solve the dilemma that we as Hawaiians are faced with. Our self- 
esteem and pride has taken a severe beating due to the loss of our 
cultime, due to tumultuous changes that have been forced upon us 
in the past. 

This loss has created a cycle of confusion and misunderstanding 
among the general population of Hawaii, a cycle of apathy toward 
education, of hopelessness, of acceptance of a way of life that de- 
means a people with such a proud past and heritage. Many Hawai- 
ian parents do not believe that their child has the ability to go to 
college to further their education. They only hope to see tnem walk 
the line and then find them a job and raise a family. This is be- 
cause of a cycle of that limits our goals suid restricts our ambition. 

Pihana Na Mamo has given us an opportunity to break the cycle 
and begin to achieve successful goals though educational pursuits. 
Pihana Na Mamo has encouraged parents to believe that education 
is the key to achieving adequate employment and become contrib- 
uting members of our communities. 

I’d like to read my closing paragraph on my written testimony 
that I submitted. The bottom line is the Pihana Na Mamo is a vital 
endeavor, which I feel the Hawaiian people are due. We assist 
those students that are imable to take advantage of the educational 
opportunities offered by Kamehameha Schools. We have those stu- 
dents who need a chance to achieve their career goals and give 
back to the communities to foster the values that will raise the sta- 
tus of Hawaiians. 

It is time for those in authority to take a stand and support the 
Hawaiian people in our quest to assume our rightful status in soci- 
ety, by providing consistent programs which will guide us into the 
new millennium. 

Mahalo. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Kennison appears in appendix.] 

Senator Inouye. Thank you very much. 

And now may I call upon Eric Edsman and Calvin Kaleiwahea. 

STATEMENT OF CALVIN KALEIWAHEA 

Mr. Kaleiwahea. Aloha, Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka and 
Representative Mnk. 
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My whole wrap right here is re-education, is first of all, we have 
to re-educate you guys to know who you represent. Because being 
in the position you guys have been in for so long, and you’ve never 
had any good in this representation, because all the money that we 
give for Congress, the money just, by the time it reaches the Ha- 
waiian people, it’s all in our departments. Like now, we’re learning 
about money for these re-education program. 

The way I feel, you know, because you see the whole picture, this 
whole representation, because you guys represent us in the real 
body system of humanity, paha. You see, being [term in native 
tongue] you guys have the opportunity to see [term in native 
tongue] what we are as Hawaiians. Because we come in colors like 
the rainbow, like the Japanese from Japan, how are we in America. 
No matter what race you are, you’re bom and raised in the islands, 
you’re Hawaiian. Because you go to the west, let’s go back to what 
Kanahele was talking about, [native word]. Hawaii existed before 
this unification in this worldwide system of humanity. We have to 
know our culture, our culture is important for keeping this world 
together. 

We have a thing to do in this worldwide system of humanity. We 
have to bring out the Hawaiian in us, so the world can see where 
we’re coming from. But first of all, you’ve got to know, that’s [term 
in native tongue]. Because we’re talking about education. Is this 
education going to be for Hawaiians, or are we just going to be in 
a class system thinking about [term in native tongue]? It’s a big 
description of this whole thing, the American way of education for 
us natives, no, us Hawaiians. 

The point is that, if we’re going to try to make this a better land, 
then we’ve got to get a better class system. Because we’re trying 
to [term in native tongue]. We’re supposed to be the richest group 
in Hawaii, because we make billions in trust lands, no, we’re talk- 
ing billions, not millions like Senator Inouye said. You’ve got $100 
million there, $30 million there. The billions we make, and we’re 
still thinking about [term in native tongue]. The prisons in our 
prison, we get the highest rate in health problems, and we’re sup- 
posed to be the beneficiary of a trustee for us. And these fiduciary 
duties, let’s get re-educated. Educate me to get out of thinking 
about [term in native tongue]. 

So you know, [term in native tongue] in the future, you can rep- 
resent the [term in native tongue], not what we like. We are [term 
in native tongue]. But we don’t play our part in this worldwide sys- 
tem of humanity. All you guys do is the secondary re-education, 
what, for us guys to be on the same program, go to public school, 
get out [term in native tongue]. I be like Kamehameha, be police- 
man and fireman, eind then you go, you learn how to be supervisor 
[term in native tongue]. 

I mean, if you guys play your job, us guys would be [term in na- 
tive tongue] to the world, you come over here and go back with the 
real deal. [Term in native tongue] open up the world to know what 
we are. You’re part of us. You’re representing us in Washington. 
Make them understand that we play [term in native tongue] part 
in this world community. But use us, don’t abuse us. I mean, 
enough is enough. In Congress and legislature, you’re representing 
us Hawaiians for so long. 
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I know you’re trying to rush me off with it, but I’m just speaking 
[term in native tongue] to get the message across to people that it 
is vei^ important for issues of my concern and for all of us. 

Senator Inouye. Mr. Edsman. 

STATEMENT OF ERIC EDSMAN 

Mr. Edsman. I want to ask you people some questions. Are we 
talking affirmative action, affirmative action? Can you explain 
this? 

Senator Inouye. Well, this is not part of the format, but if you 
study the bill that we have before us, there is a provision here that 
says Confess does not extend services to Native Hawaiians be- 
cause of their race. But because of the unique status as the indige- 
nous people of a once-sovereign nation as to whom the United 
States has established a trust relationship. 

Mr. Edsman. Yes; I understand that. But what is happening? 

Senator Inouye. So this is not affirmative action. 

Mr. Edsman. Separated, period. So the money is going to come 
to Hawaiians. And I did want to get something on curriculums. 
Preparation for one, sovereignty, maybe I’m on the wrong track, 
annexation, restitution, Indian affairs, and Native Hawaiian edu- 
cation. Treason, foreim nation, teaching us their style. We are Ha- 
waiians. We want to be taught the laws that have been broken. 

I’d like to see this, for 100 years they have never taught any- 
thing, even at Kamehameha School. My family always went to Ka- 
mehameha School, from the first World War througn today. Never 
once did they talk about treason, aimexation, sovereignty, repara- 
tion, all that stuff. That’s all I just wsmt to put my two cents. Why 
isn’t this curriculum taught today in all the schools, all the classes, 
to all the children? 

I’ve talked to many a principal, and he just don’t even talk about 
sovereignty. They hide tne facts. You’ve got to teach the facts, the 
truth, so the kids can learn what is really happening. Do not hide 
it. Thank you. 

Aloha. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Edsman appears in appendix.] 

Senator Inouye. On behalf of the committee, I wish to thank all 
of you for attending this hearing. I can assure that this has been 
not only moving and inspiration, it has been extremely helpful to 
all of us. 

Before we close, may I call upon Mrs. Mink. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you. Senator Inouye. This has been a very, 
very educational meeting today. I’ve learned a great deal. Perhaps 
I learned more than any of you have learned by hearing yourselves 
testify. 

And so I appreciate the effort and the thoughts and sentiments 
that you came to this hearing with. And you conveyed it very effec- 
tively. I think I’ll go back to Washington better equipped to express 
yoiur thoughts and sentiments, as we continue to do this important 
work on behalf of the Native Hawaiian people. Thank you very 
much. 

Senator Inouye. Senator Akaka. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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I just want to say mahalo nui aloha to all of you for participating 
here this morning. What you’ve done is you’ve helped us. You’ve 
helped us present our case in Congress, you’ve done a great job in 
your testimony, we’ve heard your mana’o. And this is what this is 
all about, and I want to say mahalo nui aloha to all. 

Thank you. 

Senator Inouye. 'Thank you very much. And in closing, I would 
like to make a few observations. 

First, in response to a question, I stated what we consider to be 
the basic philosophy that we are following, that Native Hawaiians 
are the indigenous people of this land, and as such, there is a spe- 
cial trust relationship between the United States and Native Ha- 
waiians. It is the same type of relationship that exists between 
American Indians and the Government of the United States. 

Having said that, this may surprise you, but in the past 6 years, 
from fiscal year 1994 to fiscal year 2000, the Congress, with your 
help, your support, your dedication, and your commitment, we have 
appropriated a total of $248,597,612. In this last fiscal year, for 
this proCTam that we are discussing today, the Confess appro- 
priated $21 million. And just a few days ago, the President signed 
a bill in which we appropriated $23 million for the Native Hawai- 
ian Education Act. 

As Mrs. Mink pointed out, we anticipate, as always, a tough fight 
ahead of us. But we do not look upon this as something that we 
hope we will pass. We know we will pass it. 

[Applause.] 

Senator Inouye. 'That is a done deal for us, because we are not 
accepting any other option. It will pass. 

Listening to the testimony this morning, I could not help but feel 
rather sad, knowing that even after all the expenditures of moneys 
we have made that the job is still not done. It is true that there 
are a lot of improvements. The dropout rate is not as high as it was 
12 years ago, the absentee rate is not as high as it was 12 years 
ago, the college enrollment is more than triple that of 12 years ago. 

But I can assure you that your delegation is not satisfied. We are 
reminded of a historical fact that about 150 years ago, when a sur- 
vey was made in the United States, it was found that the most lit- 
erate group of people in these United States were the Native Ha- 
waiians of Hawaii. They had the best skills of reading and writing. 

And so when you compare it with the statistics of this day, we 
are naturally saddened. But we also note that during that period, 
the word aloha was not a word of commerce or tourism. It was a 
very serious word of love and of the heart. It was at a time when 
ohana meant something. Today, ohana is a word we use, but often- 
times do not practice here. 'The family unit should be revived. 

We also find that in that period, people talked to each other, they 
solved their problems by discussing, something which is very sel- 
dom done today, ho’oponopono. We are hoping that through this 
massive pro^am that we have established, with your manao, that 
we will be able to restore some of the self-esteem that seems to be 
lost. 

That is why we get involved in educational programs at your 
suggestion, like the building of the Hawaii Loa. With the construc- 
tion of Hawaii Loa, the Hawaiian children have begun to under- 
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stand that their ancestors arrived here mayhe 700, 800 years be- 
fore Columbus crossed the Atlantic, a longer voyage and all they 
did was watch the stars, and they found Havaiki. 

And they are now beginning to learn through the fish pond pro- 
grams, long before the western world thought about the word aqua- 
culture, there were over 600 ponds in Hawaii, 600. Everything from 
freshwater fish, saltwater fish, brackish fish. It was very scientific. 
The irrigation system was much more complex and complicated 
than the ones you find in Europe. 

So there was a time when Native Hawaiians were the superior 
people here. And I think that is what they should be again. 

A final note, when I first came to Congress, I was asked to serve 
as a member of the board of trustees of West Point. Since I was 
a junior member there, they gave me the job of looking over text- 
books. And as I scanned over the textbooks, I came across one that 
was entitled “The Militaiw Strategists of the World.” And they had 
a list of the CTeat generals and the great leaders of military strat- 
egy, Caesar, Napoleon, Hannibal, Kamehameha. Does it come as a 
surprise? Kamehameha. Kamehameha is considered to be the fa- 
ther of the so-called military practice called flanking. In Desert 
Storm it was called “Hail Mary. Kamehameha started that. 

We have a lot to do, and a long journey to take. But I can assure 
you, this delegation of ours just won’t give up. Next year, we will 
not only pass the bill, we will get you more money. Thank you. 

[Applause.] 

[Whereupon, at 11:30 a.m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 3:30 p.m. this afternoon, at the Maui Economic Oppor- 
tunity Building, Wailuku, Mauli, HI.] 
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Additional Material Submitted for the Record 


Prepared Statement of Dan I. Sakai, Hawaii District Superintendent 

Good morning. My name is Dan Sakai, Hawaii District Superintendent. I am here 
to testfy on behalf of the Reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act, 

Addressing the needs of Native Hawaiian children has long been the special con- 
cern of Hawaii District Schools. Recognizing that a substantial proportion of these 
children has not achieved at levels that other groups do, schools in the district have 
sought additional resources to support the learning of these children, through ap- 
proaches that honor and value the Hawaiian culture. 

Obviously, this is no easy task at a time that the State of Hawaii experiences eco- 
nomic austerity. Still, the spirit and dedication of our educators who are committed 
to helping these children have resulted in remarkable projects and efforts. Unfortu- 
nately, although the educators, families, and communities continue to strive for 
quality responses to Native Hawaiian children’s needs, and that existing resources 
have been stretched as far as possible, it is clear that additional resources are re- 
quired if further progress toward equity of opportunity for achievement is to occur. 

First, we need to develop the pool of professional educators who are knowledge- 
able about Native Hawaiian culture. By supporting the capacity for continuous 
teacher recruitment, the Depiirtment of Education, will be able to assign personnel 
able to customize educational responses within a cultural context. 

Second, we need to have resources necessary for the development of rigorous 
standards-based curricula, delivered through culturally sensitive instructional prac- 
tices and conditions. When Native Hawaiian children have opportunities to connect 
their culturally based prior knowledge to new ideas and concepts, we increase the 
likelihood that these children will successfully master the ideas and concepts. 

Third, we need resources to develop the means by which Native Hawaiian stu- 
dents with diverse learning needs may be assessed and addressed. This includes 
necessary professional development for teachers, so that teachers; are supported in 
their development of necessary interventions and enrichment practices that accom- 
modate the learning needs of these students from remedial to gifted. 

Fourth, we need resources to strengd^hen linkages between schools, families and 
Native Hawaiian communities so that the support of student learning extend be- 
yond the school. As it is said that a whole village is needed to teach a child, we 
need to be able to actualize a bigger vision for the facilitation of Native Hawaiian 
student learning through partnerships and projects. 

Finally, we need to have resources that will enable the assessment and evaluation 
of our support efforts for necessary adjustments or additions as part of our continu- 
ous improvement commitment to our Native Hawaiian children. We need to be sure 
that our efforts are not temporary or short-lived. 

Hawaii District is committed to the notion of support for the learning of all chil- 
dren. But clearly, because of the. special conditions and needs of our Native Hawai- 
ian children, we need additional resources to be able to accomplish our mal. We 
urge the reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act and the mlocation 
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of needed resources that will allow the Department of Education to extend and en- 
hance work to support om* students. 

Thank you for this opportunity to share my thoughts. 


Prepared Statement of Dr. Rose Tseng, Chancellor, University of Hawaii at 

Hilo 

Good morning Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka, Representative Mink, and Rep- 
resentative Abercrombie: 

I am testifying in support of S. 1767, which reauthorizes the Native Hawaiian 
Education Act. 

At the University of Hawaii at Hilo we are committed to continue to develop an 
institution that respects an responds to the educational issues of Native Hawaiians 
at both the higher education and lower education levels. 

At the University of Hawaii at Hilo we are developing many new partnerships 
and initiatives which be^n to make our resource base one that our institution will 
attract students internationally and locally. We are especially appreciative of your 
support in a number of federally supTOrted projects and programs, one being the 
Center for Gifted and Talented Native ^waiian Children, Na Pua No’eau. 

We are delighted with the results of the past 10 years and the increasing numbers 
of students and parents who are now successfully matriculating through higher edu- 
cation. Many are attending the University of Hawaii at Hilo and are aspiring for 
educational and career goals which they would not have considered without the 
work of the Center. 

We recognize that the work is not done and there are still many more students 
and families who need to have access and opportunities to education enrichment. 
We believe that, the reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian, Education Act would 
allow the center and other projgrams supported by the Native Hawaiian Education 
Act to begin to make systemic and community impact in order that the demo- 
graphics of Hawaiians in education will change in a positive way. 

Again, my sincerest mahalo to you for your support and leadership in Congress. 
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‘Aha Ho’ooa’auao ‘Oiwi Hawai’i 
Native Hawuan Educsdoa Council 
Hawai’i Island Council 


Subject: Senate Bill 1767 • Reauthoiization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act 

From: Joshua K. Akana, Chair, Hawai’i Island Council 

Native Hawaiian Education Council 
Address; F. O. Bax 6291, Kainuela, HI 96743 

Contact; Phone: (808) 885-5291 , E-m^: ijakana@gtc.net, FAX (808) 885-6291 

AMia kakahicAa and mahalo for the opportunity to present testimony on Senate Bill 1767, in 
favor of the Native Hawaiian Education Reauthorization Act. My pame is Joshua K. Akana. 

T am chairman of the Native Hawdian Education Hawai’i Island Council I have served as 
chair since its inception in Jamiary 1996. 

As the Improving America’s Schools Act of 1994 prescribed, Hawai'i Island Council set out 
to assess the educational needs of Native Hawaitans. Our first task was to develop an 
inventory of programs and services available on the island of Hawai’i that qtecifically 
addressed the needs of Native Hawaiians. The island of Hawai’i is the lai^gest in the Hawaiian 
chain with 4,028 square miles of varying climatic conditions and diverse land formations. 
More than 22% of its total population are Native Hawaiians, in a unique blend of rural, resort 
and agricultural lifestyles. Council tnemben viewed the work ahead as monumental but most 
importantly as an invaluable step toward seif-determination. After a year of information 
gathering, what emerged between programs funded and cat^rized m the Act was an 
impressive list of new programs launched by community paracthioners, sometiines sustained 
by sheer will and dedication. Besides being community based, they share commonality in 
eurriculum content baaed on tra^tioiial cultural practices, language and mores. These 
“comiminilyhased, culturally driven” programs serve students of all ages, in^ 4^ lH^ng those at 


Pile: TeslimaQjr Smeto Bill 1767 
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Senate Bill 1767-Reautliorintioaoftlie 

Native Hawaiian Educttioa Act Page 2 

tiak. Itt cultural content demands the involvement of knowledgeable practituinen and the 
wisdom of kiyneio; our senior oomnainity mendm. 

From this research and invcntoiy data- the Hawai’i Island Council identified specific needs as; 

* Efiective support for “commiuuty based, cutturally driven" .^programs to: 

1. Encourage partnering and collaboration. 

2. Develop a line of communication between pr o gram s . 

3. Assist with the development of an effiective assessment tool. 

4. Developagrantdirectory and grant writing skills. 

5 . Lobby for a charter school bill/amendment. 

* Teacher Training Program to familiarize tcadiers, espcciany new incoming teachers, 
with thdr surroundings. Teacher oertifleation upon successfiil completion is also 
recommended. 

* Literacy and corrective reading skills for an ages. A remedial reading pro gram for 
new college qipticams is sorely needed to assist those who are in equipped. 

* Better oommuincation b e t w een programs and agencies. 

* CoUaboration and partnering between pro g ra m s and agencM. 

* A mentor i ng program. 

* CuhuraUy sensitive early education programs, age 0-S and support fixr their finniHes. 

* Career, Ufesknis and higher educatioo counsening. 

* Effisetive cultutatty senative curriculum fi>r at-risk students and their fomilies. 

FoUowing the first year of inventory and assessment. Hawai'i Island Council has: 

* Issued two rqiorts to the Secretary with an evaluation oTourresearclicffixt and a 
commendation to indude all of the above. 


Bill 1787 
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* Hdd a wedcmd wcnkibop &r leaden of community baaed, cultunlly driven 
programa to hihnbilca, ducuaatheneedaofthrirprojecU. 

* Produced a video documentary of **#!dmtOAjgi4iwg-£idiicfl>iiowyiyi!iw 21st 
CetOury. “ AH phaaes of the prqiect fiom content to graphics were created by 
students from Ketu O Ka Aina Hawaiian Academy, a school within a school at 
Honoka'a Mi^ School. 

* Collaborated with /itTe Ao and University of Hawaii, Hilo to present “New Visions - 
The Search /dr Immiaiivt Schoob“ for educators and parent support groups 

* Collaborated with Ka’u Schools and Queen Lilhiokalani Children’s Center in a 

day-long Teacher In-Servioe pilot program for Ka’u School. The event focused on 
the history, local legends, and landmarks of their district from moKka to makai, the 
mountain to the ocean. Community cultural piactioners were enUsted to share their 
knowledge and their craft. '' 

* Lobbied and gave testimony in support of charter schools. 

* Participated in the Worid Indigenous People’s Conference in August. 


Presently, Hawei'i Island Council is: 

* Creating an educational Website qted&c to Hawei’i Island. The rite will provide a 
mode of communicatiiig for communities, cducatoia, pro g r ams and services. 

* Has proposed a Teacher Trrining Program designed spedficalty for each school 
district in conjunction with the State Dqmitment of Education to be in place by the 
year 2001. 

* Increase council membership for a broader efibrt toward the larger coimminity end 

to address needs of at-risk and early education students. 


File: Tcstimoiqr Senate Bill 1767 



Scute Bill 1767 - RuuthnriMlinn of the 
Native Hanmiu EducctioB Act 


PaBB4 


The reniht of our cffint barely icntehei the uftce fbr a final dctcnmnition dat win 
eflectuate education fbffiituregeumioM of Native Howaiianc. KeiutlioriatioBofthe 
Native Hawaiian Eduootkm Act in£eatea a genuine oonocra fin- the challeages we &oe today. 
We aren’t weiring a magical formula or a definitive answer to an our needs. Wedowantto 
be absolutely certain that all the stones ore uncovered, that ott the needs are addressed, thdt idl 
the gaps ore filled. It's the woik we are tasked to do. 


MaMo a hHi h(m. 
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Dr. David K Sing 
Director 
Na Pua No‘eau 

Center for Gifted and Talented Native Hawaiian Children 
University of Hawaii at Hilo 


Aloha Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka, Representative Mink and Representative 
Abercrombie, 

Good morning! Let me begin by expressing gratitude on behalf of the more 
than 19,000 students and their families who have participated in Na Pua No'eau, 
Center for Gifted and Talented Native Hawaiian Children, programs over the past 
10 years throughout the State. Your leadership in Congress has resulted in many 
new education initiatives and innovations which positively imp 2 u:t on our native 
Hawaiian population. 

I will be sharing my time with Dr. Alapa Hunter, Assistant Director of 
Programs and Dr. Darlene 'Martin, Assistant Director of Research and Evaluation. 
I want to briefly testify that the Native Hawaiian Education Act has provided 
Native Hawaiian Educators hke myself an opportunity to help to design, develop 
and implement curriculum and instruction models that makes sense and make a 
difference for Hawaiians. As we speak of sovereignly and of self-determination we 
are actually talking about opportunities like the Native Hawaiian Education Act 
affords in developing goals, objectives, strategies and resources for our own Native 
Hawaiian community. As much as public education is about serving the broader 
population, we know that historically, its system, has not been successful in 
creating a learning environment that fosters the academic success of Hawaiian 
students, as is evidence in the demographics on Hawaiians. 

Over the past ten years, the Native Hawaiian Education Act has Etllowed 
programs hke Na Pua No'eau to begin to design appropriate educational models 
which builds upon the strength of its culture and people and to better u tiliz e its 
human resources that would begin to resolve community, state and national Issues. 
While we have been successful in doing that, the Center’s impact is limited to the 
number of students it’s able to serve annually. There are many more students and 
families that continue to have needs that can be addressed through our Center. 
Our Center has been successful in designing these models and implementing 
impactful programs and thus, request the reauthorization of the Act in order that 
over the next ten years we can be working with public education and other 
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organizations to infuse the successful practices we are realizing with Hawaiian 
students. 

Continuing Needs in Gifted Education 

When we first opened our Center 10 years ago, among others, we found the 
following specific needs: 

■ As a group, Hawaiian students did not have the same amoimt and kinds of 
educational enrichment opportunities as other student groups. The 
opportunities and levels of student aspirations and achievements were below 
parity. 

* There was underrepresentation of Hawaiian students in state-sponsored, 
gifted and talented programs and an overrepresentation of Hawaiian 
students in remedial and special education programs. 

* Many Hawaiian students and their families couldn’t even begin to believe 
that they had the potential to become a doctor, engineer, or teacher. Most 
had neither visualized these paths nor had any personal contact with 
Hawaiian role models in those professions. 

Today, through our work, we have found that conventional models and 
measures stiU do not provide sufficient information or opportunities for native 
Hawaiian students to demonstrate their potential. While much educational 
initiatives at the local level continue to incorporate instructional and learning 
strategies to meet our diverse student population needs, the initiatives have yet to 
be felt system wide. 

Thus, despite the strides we’ve taken, the needs for native Hawaiians in 
gifted education continue. The attitudes and perceptions that Hawaiian students 
have about their abilities and potential are often blurred by the societal challenges 
Hawaiians as a people have faced. The needs of Hawaiian students in gifted 
education continue to revolve around how their gifts end talents are defined, 
recognized, and nurtured. They need to know that they have potential for 
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outstanding performance and are capable of doing so. Students themselves, 
educators, parents, and communities need to be more aware of and know of the 
expanding theoretical and operational definitions of giftedness; additional and 
different ways to recognize potential; delineate and use qualities of programming, 
curriculum, and instruction that produce optimum learning. 


The Impact of the Center’s work the past ten years 

Within the past 10 years, some of the crucial works conducted include the following: 

• Development of a program continuum for students that range from 
enrichment to intense specialization. 

• Development of a program model that weaves conditions, which optimize 
learning for Hawaiian students, and best practices found in gifted 
education. 

• Establishment of Center Outreach Sites on Maui, Moloka*!, 0‘ahu, and 
Kaua'i. 

• Direct programming for approximately 2,500 students per year statewide, 
inclusive of Hawaiian students from various mainland communities. 

• Qualitative research study on the giftedness construct as perceived by the 
Hawaiian community. 

• Development of more culturally sensitive assessment practices for various 
Center programs. 

• Qualitative research study delineating promising qualities for effective 
curriculum design. 

• Establishment of school and community endeavors in providing educational 
enrichment to more Hawaiian students. 

< Developed and main tain a network with other national and international 
educators in native and gifted education. 

• Supported the adoption of Center programs in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 
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Onr known impact to date revolves mostly around our students. Parents, 
educators, and communities are soon to be systematically involved in our impact 
assessment. As we spoke with the students who have participated in Na Pua 
No'eau programs, they tell that: 

■ the more they participate, the greater the positive influence in what they do 
(i.e. speak up more in class, become more responsible at home and in school, 
etc.) 

• having participated in Na Pua No'eau programs, they seek other 
educational enrichment opportunities not thou^t of before (e.g. apply to 
Kamehameha Schools, get involved in other Center programs, pursue 
extracurricular activities) 

• gain a greater awareness of and appreciation of the Hawaiian culture and 
values 

• have a better sense of themselves that permeates into other situations. 

Additionally, for the students who reparticipate and progress through the 
various programs, they teU us that the many experiences of the wide variety of 
programs and resources have allowed them to, to name a few, venture over volcano 
flows, navigate ocean voyaging canoes, develop web sites and create original art 
pieces. These experiential opportunitieB have motivated them to learn for 

learning sake and expanded their areas of education and career interests. They say 
that these opportunities have allowed them to sit shoulder to shoulder with 
geophysicists, navigators, medical doctors, accomplished artists, teachers as they 
steer their course toward edur°tional and career goals far beyond what their 
parents may have dreamt. 

Through the expansion of Center sites and community development 
endeavors, at this time we can guess that Center impact has begun to influence a 
broader arena. 
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What lies ahead? 

We have found that the program activitiee that nurture them as individuals 
in the talents and interest that they are still discovering best enhance the gifts and 
talents of our Hawaiian children. We have found that it is clearly not a case that 
some children are gifted and some aren't, rather that there are so many of our 
Hawaiian children who have great potential but for many reasons are not provided 
challenging, educational opportunities. We do kiu>w that our Haw aiian children 
have great abilities and talents, are capable of outstanding performance, and will 
become contributors to our society in many positive ways, unlike what traditional 
education has told ua. 

In looking around at what we do, we find that we are the only ones 
addressing Hawaiian education and gifted education issues in a comprehensive 
way. The Center needs to continue it’s work in refining the best conditions for 
students to nurture their talents, to develop additional and different ways to 
recognize potential, continue with community endeavors to develop resources and 
maintain partnerships particularly with the university for the use of their faculty 
resources and facilities. 

In the coming years, we will focus on; 

* The design and development of products for dissemination. 

* CoUaborate with more local schools to help improve school climate and 
learning activities by attempting to replicate successful practices at Na Pua 
No'eau. 

* Provide training to teachers who are interested in developing more efiective 
instructional skills and attitudes, and in designing curriculum. 

* Respond to community requests in developing their educational enrichment 
activities modeling Ni Pua No'eau programs and developing infrastructure 
utilizing their own resources to sustain their projects. 
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• Continue our partnerships with schools and organizations statewide, 
nationsdly, and internationally. 

At a time when the many needs of a very diverse student population outrun 
our systems’ preparedness and resources, Na Pua No’eau can become a more 
important part in the education for Hawaiian students as we continue our work 
with the students, their families, and their communities. We know that in the 
effort to meet the education needs of all students, mainstreaming gifted or 
culturally diverse students at the school levels often finds educators face-to-face 
with issues ranging from staff development needs to the consolidation of special 
program funding. Our future endeavors wiU be to provide special opportunities for 
students in supplemental programs outside of their regular school systems as well 
as developing partnerships with schools, teachers, and community to provide 
training in those aspects of Hawaiian and gifted education not available to them. 
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Dr. Darlene E. Martin, Assistant Director for Research & Development 
Na Pua No'eau 

Center for Gifted and Talented Native Hawaiian Children 
University of Hawai‘1 at Hilo 

Aloha Senator Inouye. Mahalo for this opportunity to provide you with some information 
on our progress. Dr. Sing, our Executive Director, in his August 1999 testimony outlined 
what we felt were the needs of Hawaiian students in gifted and talented education and 
also provided a more system's view of the Center's impact. Consequently, at this time I 
wilt elaborate upon that testimony by informing you of our particular efforts concerning 
our student impact studies. 

Impact Studies. Phase One . Our student impact studies were designed in three phrases. 
The first phase was conducted back in the spring of 1995 using a mail-out questionnaire 
to a representative sample of 226 students from which we obtained a 61% response 
rate. More details regarding the methodology and results are reported elsewhere and 
available upon request. However, to briefly summarize what we learned then, I reiterate 
the following key ideas: 


• The more students participate in Center programs, the greater the positive 
influence in what they do (i.e. speak up more in class, become more 
responsible at home and in school, etc.) 

• Having participated in Na Pua No'eau programs, they seek other educational 
enrichment opportunities not thought of before (e.g. apply to Kamehameha 
Schools, get involved in other Center programs, pursue extracurricular activities 
provided in their schools and communities) 

• Gain a greater awareness of and appreciation of the Hawaiian culture and 
values 

• Have a better sense of themselves that pemieates into other situations. 


In phase one wo merely desired to determine (a) whether we were meeting one of our 
Center goal which is to increase enrichment educational opportunities tor students and 
(b) to know if students were making connections with any or all components of the Na 
Pua No'eau Program Model. 


Phase Two . Phase two was a more In-depth investigation that built upon what we 
learned in phase one. Phase two was designed with an assumption in mind, the 
assumption that with more student participation in Center programs, the greater the 
Center^s influence would be (i.e. repartlclpation was a key idea learned in phase one). 
During the 1996-97 program year, approximately 20 select students with a history of 
various program participation were interviewed to ascertain the specific ways in which 
they were influenced. 


These students told us that: 

• They wore allowed, to name a few, to venture over volcano flows, navigate 
ocean voyaging canoes, develop web sites and create original art pieces all the 
while learning more about their Hawaiian culture. 

• These experiential learning opportunities have motivated them to loam for 
learning sake and discover areas of great Interests. 

• They also noted their personal relationships developed with their na 

kumu — accomplished artists, a geophysicist, navigators, university professors, 
medical students and doctors, and teachers — as they contemplated 
educational and career goals far beyond what they and their parents may have 
thought possible. 
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Noelani Puniwai is somewhat Wpical of the way in which the variety of experiences and 
reparticipation cumulatively built upon the educational persistence of na liaumana and 
their families. Noelani is currently attending the University of Hawai'i at Hilo and 
progressing along with her coliege plans. Her Na Pua No'eau Student History Profile 
lists information regarding her program participation and the excerpted section (of a 
chapter to be published) reveal in more detail the specific ways in which her educational 
choices were influenced (see Appendix A). 


Perhaps most surprisingly in what we teamed from phase two, was the fact that several 
of the students recalled and cited specific, one-time events (as opposed to the variety 
and continued series of program participation) that have been most influential in what 
they were doing. For example, as a Na Pua No'eau student who witnessed the 
graduation of medical students at the John A. Bums School of Medicine, this event was 
crucial for one student who, at the time of the intenriew, was studying at a northwest 
college for a technical position in the medical field. For another student, three specific 
events seemed most crucial in her decision and ability to attend Hawaii Pacific College 
in pursuit of a science-related college degree. These events, as a Na Pua No'eau 
aquaculture student, were: (a) the feeling of fishpond sediment oozing between her 
fingers and wading in water up to her knees, (b) the encouragement received and her 
achievements recognized by her then kumu Dr. Kevin Hopkins, and (c) the awarding of 
Center certificates which she since had kept and brought with her to the phase two 
interview. 


For yet another student, the story of Kanoa Nelson is shared. At the age of 17 years the 
first time program participation for Kanoa was Ho'okalai, Summer Institute. This program 
with kumu Alapa'i Hanapi proved to be a turning point in his life as the attached article in 
Appendix B reveals. At the time of his phase two intenriew, Kanoa was featured in a 
local television news broadcast which reported on his first professional, art show at 
Kapi'olani Community College. 


Phase Three . From previous attempts at ascertaining Center impact, we know that 
several factors are key: 

• Reparticipation 

• Presence of specific Turning points" 

• Aspects of Na Pua No'eau Program Model. 

With mounting documentation that indeed we are effective in nurturing the potential of 
our students, in phase three of the impact studies we are now attempting to contact all 
students, if not most, who have participated in any Center programs and “graduated" 
from Na Pua No'eau. Phase three will be conducted in order to: 

1 . validate previous findings 

2. gain a more intimate understanding of underlying circumstances that allow students 
to realize their potential 

3. Better gauge our efficacy by turning our attention toward long-term impact. 

This final phase will be conducted within the next two to three months and will involve 
mail-out questionnaires and phone contact. Because of recent staff accomplishments in 
ensuring the accuracy and comprehensiveness of Center database, we are now able to 
proceed. Na haumana will be asked to: 
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• Tell us what they are currently doing (i.e. going to school, participating in school 
or community organizations, working, began a business, raising a family, living 
outside of Hawari, etc.) 

• Recall their programming experiences with Na Pua No'eau 

• Identify what about Na Pua No'eau that to this day worked best for them 

• Tell us what, if any, influences Na Pua has had in what they accomplished thus 
far (goal-setting, pursuit of an interest area, etc.) 

• Offer specific ways in which Na Pua could have further developed their Interests 
and abilities 

• Offer any other mana'o that they may want us to know. 


Findings from all three phases of the impact studies will be integrated with a Center 
report chronicling the 10-year development of Center programs and student participation 
in these programs. Student demographic information (gender, grade level, and 
community representation) will be included in this document reveaiing who the students 
are and where they come from. The appendices offer a sneak preview. Currently we 
have a database record of 5,248 students who have participated in Center programs 
(this number excludes some students). An additional count of 8,319 students reveals 
multiple program participation by these 5,248 students. 


We iook forward to the compietion of this benchmark document because we feel it will 
help us to refine our continuing efforts in meeting the iearning needs of our chiidren. 


Thank you for your concern and congressional leadership. 
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Appendix A 

Noelani Puniwai - Student Histoiy Profile 
Noelani Puniwai - Excerpted Section 

STUDENT HISTORY PROFILE 
Student Information 


Funiwai, Noelani P. (Noe) 

P. 0. Box 467 

Kurtistown, HI 96760 

— ssir 

DOB; 07/21/78 1st Program Date; 07/22/90 

Gender; F 

ID#; 782978 

School: University of Hawaii at Hilo 

Grade: G 

Head of Household: Puniwai, Judy 

Res; 808-966-6356 

Bus; 808-969-7455 

Other Guardian: Puniwai, Gary 

Res: 808-966-6356 

Bus; 808-967-8844 

Lives with: Parents 



student Histoi 


Class 

Program 

LocaOon 


— 

Hokule*a 

Summer Institute 

HUo 

07/22/90 

Hawaii in Profile 

Summer Institute 

HUo 

07/22/91 

12 

Hawaii Hawaiian Style I 

Summer Institute 

HUo 

06/15/92 


Super Creativity Saturday 

Enrichment 

HUo 

11/21/92 


Super High Day (SHD) 

Enrichment 

HUo 

01/28/93 

1 

Super Science Saturday 

Enrichment 

HUo 

02/20/93 

1 

Mo'olelo 

Summer Institute 

HUo 

07/11/93 

14 

Super High Day 

Enrichment 

HUo 

01/28/94 

1 

Social Studies 

Na‘imiloa 

Waiakea High 

07/01/94 

School year 

Historical Drama 

Summer Institute n 

HUo 

07/01/94 

19 

Wilderness Trek 

Project Ho‘omau 

Major Islands 

12A)3/94 


Wilderness Trek 

Project Ho'omau 

Hawai'i 

01/13/95 

4 

Hawaiian Language & 

Enrichment 

Hilo 

01/27/95 

1 

Leadership (SHD) 





Wilderness Trek 

Project Ho'omau 

Hawai'i 

02/17/95 

4 

Wilderness Trek 

Project Ho'omau 

Hawai'i 

03/25/95 

3 

Social Studies 

Na‘imiloa 

Waiakea High 

07/01/95 

School year 

Super Makahiki Day 

Na'imiloa 

St. Joseph High 

12/06/95 

1 

HITS Conference 

Project Ho‘oraau 

Major Islands 

12/16fl5 


KiAi& 

Enrichment 

HUo 

01/26/96 

1 

Mo'oielo (SHD) 





Marine Science Mentorship 

Project Ho'omau 

Hawai'i 

06/18/96 

13 

(Dr. Brian Tissot) 


Total Days 

89-t 


Post-Program & Professional Development 

Marine Biology Major 

Undergraduate 

University ol 


School year 


(Dr. Brian Tissot) 

Hawai'i at Hilo 



Marine Science 

National Exchange 

University of 

01/98 

Spring 


Program 

Western 

Washington 


semester 
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Noelani Puniwai - Excerpted Section 

Noelani Puniwai is now attending her second year at the University of Hawai'i at 
Hilo. She is majoring in marine science and receiving guidance and instruction from a 
former NPN mentor, Dr. Brian Tissot. Noelani is also currently one of eight selected 
students from across the nation who in her spring 1998 semester is studying in an 
exchange, marine science program at the University of Western Washin^on. Noe is 
someone of multi-interests and talents who, in her own words, “came [to Na Pua No'eau] 
very shy, motivated but not focused’ at the age of 13 years. 

I was doing a lot of things.. .learning about different things...! wasn't 
aware of issues at that time. Summer Institute opened me up to 
issues.. .meeting more people. I was [before NPN] more secluded... [at 
Summer Institute] I learned how friendly people can be, how to share my 
thoughts and feelings and not to be ashamed and shy.. .not just think 
about yourself but that you’re part of a group...exposed to what I didn’t 
know because there were all these people who knew more than me, more 
of other things made me want to be more educated, to learn more. I 
would be a very different person without NPN...kur77u (teachers), friends 
helped me to decide where I want to go. I love the ocean, to learn 
different aspects of it.. .sailing, aquaculture, growing things in the water. 

When others said to her science was not for women, NPN kumu and NPN peers said 
“get what you love and go from there". NPN kumu have also “opened ways” for Noe to 
explore her Hawaiianess as she says she wasn’t raised In the traditional Hawaiian 
sense. 

Now thoughts of obtaining a master and doctorate degrees are present however, 
Noe has expressed a clear conviction to be fluent in Hawaiian, have a marine science 
degree and teaching certificate so that she can teach others what she knows. The 
Hawaiian language is a part of who she Is and is valuable to her when referring to the 
chants, songs, and stories which are related to her areas of interests. The Hawaiian 
perspective of the ocean, “how kumu Kaipo showed me to bond with the ocean and 
have that water connection”, is as important to her as the academic approach to science. 
At present Noe says, there are very few Hawaiians in marine science. From what she is 
aware of, she is one of three at UHH. Noelani further says, 

People don't know much about physics... they want to save the 
environment but they don’t know how it’s formed...we need to learn how 
to better regulate rather than saying can’t fish or kick people out... the 
ocean is something we’re just learning about within the last 50 years.. .and 
where we see human impacts: green house effect, pollution, over fishing. 

My major effect [contribution] will be teaching people about the ocean so 
they can figure out how to save it. We’re still in the learning process so 
we need to get the awareness. 

Noe’s first learning experience with Na Pua No’eau was aboard the Hokule’a 
(voyaging canoe) learning about “the stars, ocean and the waves". She continued her 
participation with Center programs at various levels of intensity by attending programs 
as Super Enrichment Saturday and qualifying for Summer Institute, Project Ho'omau, 
and a marine science mentorship position. Noe also “gave back” by being a teacher 
assistant during the Super Science Saturday held on February 25, 1995. 
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Appendix B 

Kanoa Nelson - Newspaper Article 
Kanoa Nelson - Student History Profile 


Hawaiian Youth Displays Art in Library 




ByDusy Carv^al 

F^ioduaioo EdUor 

Kbmm Nelfoa u i younf «nd ukn(£d 
wtist tbai coQtiouef to preaervc (he 
Htvftnen culiurc through bii cre- 
•bow of Moodcarvings, ptiatingc. 
and drawing I. Hi* focus enhances a 
theme (hat he feels may strike many 
Haweiians. Nelson calls it ‘Touch of 
Hawah.” 

Nelson began to shine st the etriy sge 
at 17 when be firat staned carving. 
He grew up in Kapahulu, graduated 
from Kalani High School, and now 
reeides oo Wmdward side. 

Nelson has had his share of trouble 
with a number of arrests in his past. 
David Bchlke. art instructor at KCC, 
eiplains that Nelson ‘s mother. Niki 
Miller, is very happy to see that his 
Ulc is fuMlly turning around. 
Neleao'a laiMher entered him in the 
Na Pus Noc'au program for gifted 
and talented Hawaiian kids oo the 
Big Island where he took carving 
eftsasea. 

rocenlly,** Nelson uid. “ I re- 
ceived a hundred dollar award from 
the Surtf hine Gallery Windward Art- 
ist.** He adds that he just entered a 



few more carvings at the Japanese 
Council of Commerce ” 

Nelsoo has already completed 12 
different forms of wood carvings, 
some of whkh are displayed hoe at 
KCC library along with a rwmber of 
paintings. Among the nvst comnioo 
woods used in his carvings is Milo. 
“It takes about a solid three weeks 
for me to complete a wood carving.** 
said Nelson. T do mold of my work 
00 Molokai at a place called Aha Ino 
because ir* oeu (he ocean** said 
Nelson. 

Nelson, now 21. plaoslo pursue this 
talent u a career. Right ttow he is 
enjoying himself ss be iran^torts 
himself with a skateboard. He will 
continue lo carve with the help of 
hU teacher. Aiapti Hanapai. “Hope- 
fully.** Nelson adds, “1 can make 
money, so I can travel.*' 




HlPufc'ta 

Kj* 0'S O QiftA; " 

Nt Put No'eau. Cnla for Gift- 
ed ind Telemd Nitive Htwiiiia 
CtiiMien. is Kcerling ipplicaiiaro 
for its Super Eniicfameni Suimlays 
progrun. StudenU of Hewaiien 
aocsatiy in gndcs K - 12 are eligi- 
ble lo panicipate. For applicatian 
fomu. coDiact Ni Faa No'eau on 
: ihe following island: Hawai'i 
; (Hilo) W3-767*, O ahu 9S6-9410. 
' Maui 242-6153, Kaoa'i 24S-3(M2. 
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STUDENT INFORMATION 


NELSON, KANOA M (KANOA) 
46-274 AHUI NANI PLACE 
KANEOHE, HI 96744 
0 


SS# : 

DOB; 02/15/76 
Gender: M 
ID Number: 322306 


School : KALANI HIGH 


Grade : G 


Head of Household: NELSON, NICOLA 


Phone Numbers 
Res: 808-236-3457 
Bus: 808-247-4466 


Other Guardian: , 

Lives with; MOTHER 


Res: 808- 
Bus : 808- 


Student History 


Class Session 

* 1 HO'OKALAI 

* K HO'OKALAI 

* K HO'OKALAI 

* K HO'OKALAI 

* K HO'OKALAI 

* 2 HQ-OKALAI 

X GRADUATED 1994 
H HO'OKALAI 

* H HO'OKALAI 

* H HO'OKALAI 

* H HO'OKALAI 

* - Attended 


Location 

Date Days 

• Hilo 

06/21/93 

12 

.Hilo 

12/11/93 

1 

.Moloka'i 

01/15/94 

2 

.Moloka'i 

03/12/94 

2 

. Kaua' i 

05/14/94 

2 

• Hilo 

07/11/94 

19 

. ALL 

.Major Islands.. 

• Hawai**! 

07/31/94 

12/03/94 

03/24/95 

3 

. Hawai‘‘i 

04/21/95 

3 

. Kaua ' i 

05/12/95 

3 

Total days 

attended 

47 



Appendix C 

Reierenoe Graph - Applied/Attended lor All Programs 
Reference Graph - Attendance by Programs 
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89-90 90-91 91-92 92-93 93-94 94-95 95-96 96-97 97-98 98-99 

Program Year 

NOTES: 1. Counts are exclusive of Kamalani Childrens Chorus, Elementary School Project, Lana'i Super Enrichment Saturday. 
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Testimony 

Provided to the members ot the Seirate Appropriations, Subcommittee on Labor, 
Health arid Human Services, Education and related agencies, 
by: 

Namaka Rawlins, Director 
Aha Punana Leo 

Topic: Native Hawaiian Education Act 
1 December 1999 

Aloha mai kSkou e ke Kdmike Kuleana 'Oiwi Amelika a me na kako'o: 

[ am Namaka Rawlins, Executive Director of the Aha Punana Leo, Inc. I am here to 
testify in support of Senate Bill 1767, Native Hawaiian Education Reauthorization 
Act. 

The ‘Aha Punana Leo currently receives federal funding under thiee (3) Sections of 
the Native Hawaiian Education Act for the integration of language, culture and 
'ohana into education. Section 9205, Native Hawaiian Family Based Education 
Centers; Section 9206, Native Hawaiian Higher Education Program; and Section 
9209, Native Hawaiian Curriculum Development, Teacher Training and 
Reci'uitment Program. We have made considerable progress in die long process of 
reestablishing education through the Hawaiian language, a cenliu-y after 
government closure of the Hawaiian medium schools. Much of oiu progress has 
been due to working together with others both here in Hawai i and beyond Hawai i. 

The heart of the 'Aha Punana Leo program is its Native Hawaiian Family Based 
Education Centers. Our organization began in 1983 as a coordinated grassroots 
statewide effort to assure the revitalization of the Hawaiian language and with it 
education through the Hawaiian language. We opened our first preschool in 1984 
with no funds but a determination to succeed. Wilhin three years we had spread to 
all comities of the state and were entering the public school system. Five years later 
we received our first federal assistance under the Native Hawaiian Education Act in 
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2 Nimaka Rawlins • Native Hawaiian Education Act 

1989. We now have fourteen Family-Based Education Centers. Eleven of these are 
Punana Leo preschools, which then feed into a system of streams of Hawaiian 
Language Immersion Schools developed by the State of Hawai i in response to the 
need to continue education through Hawaiian. This statewide stream of public 
schools is also served by us as a follow up program, prinaarily with curriculum 
materials, teacher training, and technology. 

Our three other family based centers are part of a program to provide innovative 
"out of the box" models of infant through grade twelve education through 
Hawaiian. Located on three separate islairds, these are operated in partnership with 
the Department of Education and the University of Hawai i at Hilo's College of 
Hawaiian Language laboratory school program as well as other local partners. The 
focus within these model schools is innovative educational teclmiijues and the 
elimmation of educational system iirstitutionol barriers that prevent development 
of Native Hawaiian fanrily-based education through the Hawaiian language and 
culture to its maximum potential. 

Today there are some 2,000 students enrolled m Hawaiiarr medium schools in 
Hawai'i. This past year, the first eleven seniors in the Hawaiian medium school 
system graduated from high school, including five from one of our parlnership 
laboratory model sites. 1 am proud to report that these five students, not only 
continued on to college, but that all were enrolled iit college courses while still 
settlors with grade point averages from 2.9 to 3.5. Furthermore all passed the 
English composition qu^tlifying examination which so many Native Hawaiian 
students educated in English find difficult. 

Our second area of federal funding is higher education scholarships. The 'Aha 
Raitaita Leo has long been concerned that one's connection to Hawaiian culture and 
the Native Hawaiian conununity is often in inverse proprotion to the amount of 
education one has. This, we see, as very dangerous for Native Hawaiiaas both as a 
conununity and as individuals. Our college scholarship program focuses on 
simultaiteuusly addressing higher education development, Native Hawaiian 
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cultural development, and Native Hawaiian family development. Tliis program 
has grown out of the structure of Punana Leo family-based program centers, 
especially a requirement that parents take classes to increase their knowledge of 
Hawaiian for practical application in the lives of their children. Many of these 
parents began expanding from on-site parent classes to attending a college Hawaiian 
language classes. This led to a familiarity with higher education and often to taking 
cotu'ses in other fields which eventually led to major career changes in their lives. 
Many of the people that work in our offices are parents of children who developed 
skills at the university level after initially attending the university for Hawaiian 
language cla.sses. 

Our scholarship program is thus based on our experience with Hawaiian families, 
rather than based on traditional college scholarsltip programs for minorities. Our 
scholarship recipients, even those attending mainland colleges, take Hawaiian to 
fulfill college second language course requirements, sometimes throLigh sununcr 
courses here in Hawai’i. They continue to study the Hawaiian language and culture 
through their entire college undergraduate and graduate career as they pursue their 
particular choice of major. This assures that these students remain connected to, 
and grow in, their cultm-e, and not grow away from it ns they pursue diverse new 
knowledge and skills. It also assures that once they graduate, they can provide their 
services to the Hawaiian conimunity through its own indigenous language. 

n-ie cormection to the Hawaiiait community and its focus on the family is also 
maintained by requiring a family mentber of each scholarship recipient to take 
formal ‘Aha Punana Leo provided courses in Hawaiian language. Tlus gives 
parents insight into the namre of self and cultural reflection as well as studying 
expected of college students. This also provides a sltared experieirce and strengthens 
family communication. 

Another unique feature of out scholarship program is recipient gatherings to 
discuss not only their own individual progress, but issues of importance to the 
Native Hawaiian community as a whole. These gatherings arc conducted thiough 
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the Native Hawaiian language and culture at an Aha Punana Leo model school site 
and demonstrate the compatibility of contemporary life witlr daily living of 
Hawaiian traditions. 

Our third area of federal grant support - Native Hawaiian Curriculum 
Development, Teacher Training and Recruitment - has considerable interface with 
our Native Hawaiian Family - Based Education Centers and their follow up 
programs in the public school system. The 2,000 students in this system of Hawaiian 
language schools are the beneficiaries of this effort, arid to a lesser extent so too are 
the some 2,000 high school students and some 2,000 college students studying the 
Hawaiian language in Hawai i every year who use some of these materials as well. 

To understand the importance of support in curriculum and teacher development, 
one must recall that for nearly a century it was illegal in Hawai i to teach through 
Hawaiian. No curriculum materials in Hawaiian existed when we began our 
preschools and moved with our families into the public schools. There were no 
teachers trained to teach tluough Hawaiian and university teacher training 
progtants tluough English were unable to meet the unique needs of our programs. 
Finally, Hawaiian had stagnated for nearly a century and had not continued to 
develop modem vocabulary and adapt to new technology as it had during the 
Hawaiian Monarchy. While there remain very significant shortages, barriers, and 
relative deficiencies between Hawaiian medium and English medium programs 
available to Native Hawaiian students, we are making considerable progress in the 
areas of curriculum and teacher development. 

Our first goal of simply providing the basics in terms of translated materials and 
vocabulary to allow students to be educated entirely througlr Hawaiian through 
grade 12 has been reached. We are now in the process of revisiting the entire 
preschool through high school curriculum to create original and specially adapted 
materieds designed to reflect the Native Hawaiian experience and perspective within 
the metaphors and beauty of the traditional Hawaiian language. Tltis curriculum is 
to be built around the Kumu Honua MauU Ola Native Hawaiian Language 
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Educational Philosophy document developed by the Aha Punana Leo and its 
partners. This same philosophy is being used as the core focus of the Kahuawaiola 
Hawaiian Language Medium Teacher training program which we are developing in 
parmerslrip with the College of Hawaiian Language of the University of Hawai'i at 
Hilo and also in the Kukamaile In-Service Teaclrer Training Program at the 
University of Hawai'i at Manoa with which we have partnered. 

Central to any successful curriculum and teacher trairung effort involving multiple 
sites and many participants is coordination, efficient dis.semination of resources, and 
communication to meet needs. We have been especially successful in these areas 
aird have many visitors from tlvoughout the world who are interested in learning 
from our experience and example. 

Because our consortium agreement with the College of Hawaiian language at the 
University of Hawai'i at Hilo is a central factor in the coordinated effort, I am 
shortening my testimony in this area in order that Keiki Kawai'ae'a from the 
College can concentrate on this area. 1 want to tell you, however, that our use of 
teclmology is outstanding with the world's most developed computer system in an 
indigenous language, mternationally and nationally recognized video materials, 
aiul expanded use of interactive television in Hawaiian to compensate for teacher 
shortages and geographic isolation. We have ballanced our sti-engtlis in technology 
with a strong focus on tire land and natural resources which define our Nahve 
Hawaiian people. Participants in our model sites demonstrate how Hawaiiair 
traditions can be updated for today's world to be used in hands-on learning in 
science, mathematic.s, and health with direct application in maintaining a strong 
community, environment, and economy. Our two acre native garden and animal 
husbandry complex at our NJwahlokalaiuOpuu model site, for example, is the 
most developed ecologially based such program in Hawai i and visited and used by 
many Native Hawaiian groups and individuals outside our direct service group of 
students. Mr. James Nairi ole will speak later on this feature of our joiirt program. 


At this time, I would like to address areas in the draft that with modUied wording 
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could better help us serve tlie Native Hawaiian community. 

First, there is a need for direct educational services iri programs conducted in 
Hawaiian beyoiul the preschool level. Under the 1994 guidelines as interpreted by 
the US Department of Education, except for curriculum developers Ur an actual test 
classroom, direct educational services are not allowed in Hawaiian medium 
elementary, intermediate and high schools. Hris is a major difficulty for Hawaiian 
language schools. Marry of the direct eduatiunal services available in public schools 
to Native Hawaiian students in English language programs, are not available in the 
public schools through Hawaiian. For example, gifted arrd talented and special 
education services are orrly available in ErrgUsh, as are typically counselirrg, tutoring, 
sports, and courses Lir specialty areas such as Bnc arts and auto irredranics. This 
great imballance irr basic resources, is justificatioir lor special direct eductional 
services support arrd is in accordarree with the prioritization of Hawaiian language 
education Ur the Act. 

Hawaiian inrmersioir schools face the additioiral difficulty that ofterr more than half 
the Urconrrng das.s at Idndergarten has irever spokerr any Hawaiiarr. Educatiorral 
advancement is harmed by tire added burden of addressing extreme differences in 
classroom lairguage fluency arid literacy both for those who have been educated irr 
Hawaiiarr in the preschool program of the POnana Leo and those who know no 
Hawaiiarr. I see direct educatiorral services focusUrg on literacy Ur Hawaiian in the 
early elemeirtavy years as oire way to address this need if the wording of the Act is 
changed to clearly allow tlris. 

It is also Urrpurtant to realize that in Hawaiian larrguage programs students strive 
for high literacy in two languages rather than only one. Literacy iir English is not 
taught in Hawaiian imirrersron programs until grade live, a delay supported by 
important international research. However, as the Act is now written, special 
assistance for enhanced literacy activities ends at grade three, two grades before 
English literacy is introduced in Hawaiian language immersion classes. Changes 
need to be made to accomodate the uriique nature of k-i2 programs taught through 
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Hawaiian 

Another area requiring attention is the higher education provisions. There is a 
need to make the higher education provisions expUcitly supportive of a family and 
culture based approach and to address the near total lack of fluent Hawaiian 
speaking Native Hawaiians in careers filled by college educated persons, a shortage 
even more severe than the general underpresentation of Native Hawaiians in the 
professions. As the bill is now written, there is no incentive to combine higher 
education with fluency in the Hawaiian language and the lack of explicit support for 
a family and culture based approach to Native Hawaiian higher education implies 
that the intent of the bill does not include such an approach. 1 have attached 
suggested changes to the bill to the end of this testimony. 

I believe that it is essential tliat Congress reali;^e how important this bill is to the 
support of Native Hawaiian education and especially our specific area of revitalised 
education through the Native Hawaiian language. 

ConU'ary to the rumors in Congress, the private Kamehameha Schools are not 
involved in Hawaiiair language medium education either at the preschool level or 
any other level. Indeed, outside the ’Aha PQnana Leo preschools, the Kula 
Kaiapuni Hawai i public schools, and a preschool program for teachers' children at 
one Kula Kaiapuni HaWai'i school there are no other programs conducted through 
Hawaiian in the state. All other private and other government schools only 
provided education through English, a legacy of the long ban on Hawaiian. 

The state's contribution in Hawaiian medium education has been insufficient to 
meet the major challenge of reestablishing that which was destroyed. There are no 
state funds for Hawaiian language preschools. At the University of Hawai'i level 
support for Hawaiian language is actually smaller than for foreign languages and 
within the state public sclrools, a small extra fund to support Hawaiian immersion 
has not ballanced cost of standard services such an transportation and the lack of 
other services through Hawaiian that are generally available through English. 
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Tlus Act has thus been crucial to the revitalization of education tluough the Native 
Hawaiian language and the activities that have occurred in this area have made 
Hawai i an international example of the positive effects of education through an 
indigenous language. Recently we were invited to represent innovative education 
iiriliarives by indigenous peoples at the Year 2000 World's Fair to be held in 
Hannover, Germany. 

It is especially appropriate that the Federal govermnent which long placed a ban on 
education tlrrough the indigenous laitguages of the United States, Is now providing 
support for tire reestablishment of such education. While the earlier ban resulted 
in the plumeting of Hawaiian educational aclrievement from one of the highest in 
the world to the present state, we are now making good progress in reestablishing 
what we lost and building even higher upon tliat base. 

In closmg, 1 would like to express my support for the many other fine projects being 
funded under this bill, not simply tlrose in our own particular area. There is much 
need in the Hawaiiair community. Mahalo for your dedicated efforts on behalf of 
this bill and providing me an opportunity to speak before you on the bill. 
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APPENDiX 

We ask the foUowiiig changes with deletions between slashes and additions 
undorlined; 


SEC. 9205 (3) (C) activities that enhance beginning reading and literacy among 
Native Hawaiian students in kindergarten through third grade in either Hawaiian 
or English and assistance in the addres.sing distinct features of combined English and 
Hawaiian literacy for Hawaiian speakers in grades five and six. 

SEC. 9205 (3) (I) (i) provision of full or partial scholaisliips for undergraduate or 
graduate study that are awarded to students based on their acadentic promise and 

financial need or on their participation in a concurrent. Hawaiian flumcy 

development program, with a priority, at the graduate level, given to students 
entering professions in wlrich Native Hawaiians are underrepresented; 
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A testimony from Pualani Kanaka‘ole Kanahele. an educator with 
Hawai‘i Community College, who is in favor of reinstating the “Native 
Hawaiian Education Reauthorization Act”. 

Nov. 26, 1999 

It is a necessary part of our daily life, as Hawaiian educators, to be 
aware of the quality of education for Native Hawaiian children. When 
one is a Native Hawaiian teacher who teaches Hawaiian cultural 
practices in and out of the education system, teaching then, is not an 
occupation it is a lifestyle. You are teaching the children who they are 
inwardly and outwardly. You are teaching from whom they descend 
and what they can possibly become. You teach how to live in this 
environment the way their ancestors did because their practices were 
tried and true and refined through many generations of existence. 

Despite all hardships, we chose to continue living here on our islands 
because the land is one of our basic, tangible identity as Hawaiians. 

Our instinctive values, which we inherited, identify with this land, the 
air above and the ocean surrounding it. These three spaces of existence 
provide our names, our food, our medicine, our education, our 
playground, our living space and our burial place. 

As we further acculturate with new introduced concepts which demands 
space and time, we lessen our own existing space. New introduced 
education and concepts are beneficial because it expands our knowledge 
and teaches us how to live in and for the greater society. Too much new 
concepts and education is also detrimental to these islands and to Native 
Hawaiians because, 1) we have lost sight of our own existence 2) we 
have been educated out of existence 3) many of us value money and a 
right to earn a living and live comfortably away from the islands 4) our 
practices have been devalued therefore causing a psychological domino 
effect of the people, the land, the ocean and the space above us 5) we 
are forgetting to live as island people. 

We have become Americans, which is not a bad thing necessarily, 
however Americans live on a continent. They do continental things 
which are detrimental to the islands having a limited land base. Most of 
the people who migrated to Hawai‘i come from continents or large 
island masses. We have 6 livable islands and are struggling to maintain 
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the quality of these islands and island lifestyle with the masses of people 
and everybody else’s practices and lifestyle. 

Our education system originates from the continent with continental 
mentality. Our children are failing in this system because we have not 
adjusted the system to fit our needs. We imitate all and everything that 
was are still being introduced without having the time to internalize it 
and finding great value in it. Some of us have the wherewithal to get 
over this hurdle and come back to help others to get through this stage 
of their life because that is what is required . What we should be doing 
at this time of the children’s life is helping to build their soul. 

Most of the information, education and religions coming to Hawai‘i 
have not taken the time to find out who we are and why we cling 
adamantly to this lifestyle. Everything has been handed to us and 
plopped in our faces because of the mistaken assumption that what we 
have is or was not valuable. Hawaiian language has only been accepted 
into our schools approximately within the last 10 years. Before this time 
Hawaiian language was banned from being spoken in school and after a 
while considered a foreign language. Hawaiians were left out of the 
developing plans for the island. Education provided ns the right to fight 
for our native rights which includes 1) native gathering rights 2) 
repatriation of our native bones 3) cultural impact statements 4) 
places for Native Hawaiian religious and family practices 5) right for 
imput into the development of Mauna Kea, etc. etc. These are the kinds 
of things we should be teaching our children. 

The reality of education is the fact that not all of our children will 
become doctors, teachers, lawyers, business men or other professionals. 
In this education system we teach them to aspire to professionalism with 
his/her eye toward these goals. We don’t teach them to take care of the 
land they live on or how to become great farmers or exeellent fishermen. 
These and many others are options our education system should 
provide, but don’t and the Native Hawaiian Education Act must be able 
to provide this necessary task. 

The attachment is a short and singular example for the beginnings of an 
excellent curriculum for the area of Native Hawaiian studies. This 
prose is a summary of a lengthy poetry of our history. The idea of the 
Native Hawaiian Education Act is a valuable vehicle to channel the 
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thoughts and process of our lifestyle past, present and hopefully future. 

I am not only looking at Native Hawaiian Education but Hawaiian 
education for Native Hawaiians. It is after all the building blocks for 
one’s soul. 

The Native Hawaiian education programs should remain and be cited as 
“Native Hawaiian Education Reauthorization Act”. 
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Traditional Hawaiian Philosophy 

The KTJMULIPO is a mele ko'ihonua (genealogical chant). It is a 
remembrance from the lipo (dark depth) of our deep past to the lipo of our 
unknown ftiture. It heralds existence from dawn to dawn or the numerous 
beginnings and endings. The Kumulipo acknowledges the walewale as the 
earthy matter from which all forms have ascended. The fundamental images, 
thoughts, forms and shapes from walewale evolved and increased into familial 
patterns. It is the organic inception of all family systems. 

The KUMULIPO articulates and reveals the connections of the sky and earth, 
the earth and ocean, the ocean and land, the land and man, man and gods 
and returns again to repeat the cycle with the sky and earth, who are the gods. 
The Kumulipo recognizes that the interrelationship of all things is an 
everlasting continuum, it is Fonahakeola, the chaotic whirlwind of life. 

The KUMULIPO echoes the cmnplexitles and details of the Hawaiian thought 
process. His skillful observation and examination brought understanding and 
respect to everything in his world. He realized that the powers for growth and 
bounty were the basic universal elements. The moon cycle was the principle 
motivator of the earth. It generated extreme movements of the ocean, and 
caused the eyes of the land and sea to bloom and it dictated the time for earth 
to commence or rest friim production. The sun and rain were the penetrating 
nourishing forces into the earth. The wind, ocean currents and rivers 
provided mobility for things and objects incapable of movement. The 
Hawaiian and ail other natural forms of his world were the beneficiaries of 
this primal cadence and flow with the rhythm of the universe. 

The KUMULIPO maintains the theme of survival, urgency for life and 
preservation of all species with procreation and evolution as the sinew. The 
dualistic nature of this chant supports this theme. The dichotomy of land- 
ocean pairing strengthened the notion for procreation and survival of the 
species. The drama of manipulation between Wikea, sky-father and Papa, 
earth mother, is the ultimate example of procreation and regeneration. The 
assimilation with the taro child, the folding in of many generations of forms 
of Haumea and Hina, with their multiple nature forms continue the episode 
of preservation, evolution and survival. 

The KUMULIPO is the reality of our dim past, the foundation for our present 
and the pathway into the future. It is a cognizant reminder of our ancestors, 
their intelligence, failure, defeat and conquest This chant is a gift which 
encourages the warrior within us to awake to the contests and challenges, 
which continue to confront us today, by using ancestral intelligence and 
experiences with our own intelligence. It is the genealogy which connects the 
Native Hawaiian to land, sky and ocean. 

l^alani Kanaka'ole Kanahele 


il 
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TESTIMONY IN FAVOR OF THE NATIVE HAWAIIAN EDUCATION ACT 
BY KEIKI KAWAl'AE’A 

HALE KUAMO O HAWAIIAN LANGUAGE CENTER 
KA IIAKA ULA O KE ELIKOLANI COLLEGE OF HAWAIlAiN LANGUAGE 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAI I AT HILO 

Aloha e na kenekoa hanohano i helc mai e ho'olohe i ka ha i mana o ana o 
ko Hawai'i nei no keia knnawai ko'iko i. 

Aloha distinguished senators who have come to gather testimony on litis 
important piece of legislation. I am Keiki Kawai ae a Both my husband and I 
have our ancestral roots on the Island of Maui, but we are here in Hilo 
because of its important statewide work in Hawaiian language. I am a 
mother of Hawaiian speaking children m Hawaiian immersion schools and a 
former Hawaiian immersion teacher and also a former Hawaiian language 
teacher at the Kamehameha Schools. Here in Hilo I have been directing the 
work of the Hale Kuamo o Hawaiian Language Center established in 1939 by 
the Hawai'i State Legislature to address the curriculum and other needs of 
Hawaiian language schools. In 1998, we were incorporated into Ka Haka ‘Ula 

0 Ke'elikolani College of Hawaiian language, also established by the 
legislature to address higher education needs in Hawaiian language. 

1 am the only full time permanent educational specialist in the Hale Kuamo'o 
Center. All others working in the Center are temporary hires, many of them 
students, funded under the Native Hawaiian Education Act. I come before 
you to urge continuation of the Act, report progress in our efforts to develop 
curriculum and teachers for Hawaiian immersion schools, and to suggest 
slight modifications to the bill to strengthen it. 

First, I would like to impress upon you of the need for special support for 
Hawaiian language education. As I am sure you know, the Hawaiian 
language schools that our great grandparents attended were banned with_ 
annexation. As a result, when these schools were revived a mere fifteen 
years ago, ive had no sources of books or teachers. The needs of Hawaiian 
medium education relative to English medium education remain quite great. 
Later you will hear of our many accomplishments, but this must be balanced 
with a realization that English medium programs have access to literally 
thousands of sources of materials outside Hawai i, elsewhere in the United 
States and in overseas English speaking countries. All our Hawaiian 
language resources are produced right here by our own people. 

Second, 1 would like to impress upon you that the progress that we in the 
Hale Kuamo'o has been done primMily through wor'icing together with 
others. Our foremost partner has been the 'Aha Punana Leo which, like us, 
has a statewide mission and a philosophy of working with others. Our 
consortium with the 'Aha Punana Leo is the funding source of many of our 
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projects with many of the funds obtained under the Aha PQnana Leo name. 
The partnering of a private entity and a government entity has allowed us to 
move forward in ways that neither a government entity nor a private entity 
could do alone. 

Other entities that we and the Aha Punana Leo have worked with to roach 
our Hawaiian language goals have been truly diverse. Here at the University 
of Hawai i at Hilo we have worked with the various departments of our 
campus and the Na Pua No'eau Gifted and Talented Program. At the Manoa 
campus, we have worked with the Curriculum Research Development 
Croup of the College of Education, the Halau Ike of the Hawaiian Studies 
Center, and faculty teaching Hawaiian language. With the Department of 
Education, we coordiate with the Information and Technology Services 
Office, work jointly iii administering our laboratory .school program, 
participate in the Aha Kauleo Kaiapuni Hawaii Hawaiian Immersion 
Advisory Council, assist individual Hawaiian Immersion sites and second 
language classrooms for Hawaiian language throughout the state and do 
contract work with individual Hawaiian immersion school teachers. 

Other state entities with which vve have worked include the Historic 
Preservation Division and the Aquatics Division of the Department of Land 
and Natural resources and the Office of Hawaiian Affairs. 

I lavvai'i private groups with which we have worked jointly include die 
Wai'anae Coast Community Alternative Development Corporation, the 
Ahahui Olelo Hawai i, the Moanalua Gardens Foundatioa the Bishop 
Vluseum, VVaimanalo Family Nutrition Program, Bank of Hawaii, and 
Polynesian Voyaging Society. 

We also have many connections outside Hawai i through which we have 
done joint printing with other indigenous peoples in their languages and 
Hawaiian, including other Native Americans, Native Canadians, and New 
Zealand Maori. We have done additional joint work with Stanford 
University in California and a private donor in Japan as well as many 
computer companies such as Apple Computer, Inc., Netscape 
Communications, Inc. and Soft Arch, Inc. 

Third, I would like you to know that your funds and our efforts to combine 
them with external resources have been well spent and have produced fine 
results. Our joint work with the Aha PQnana Leo and the inclusion of other 
partners has given our people the most developed computer system in an 
indigenous language in the world - one that serves all Hawaiian language 
schools, centers, and classes, throughout the state for free. This is a major 
curriculum tool fur aU Hawaiian language inunersion teachers and students. 
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Our strengths m technology have resulted in our being selected by the Native 
Hawaiian Education Council to construct their database for all programs 
funded under the Act. 

We have in our Kahuawaiola Hawaiian Medium Teacher Education Program 
the first teacher certification program through a Native American language 
ill the United States. This program focuses on teaching using hands on 
learnign and authentic experiences, methodology that has been shown to 
work with Native Hawaiian students. Using the mala area at 
Nawahlokalani'opu u School we instill in our teachers an ethic to teaching 
land stewardship, seif sufficiency, and a strong sense of place. We continue 
that methodology in our weell developed in-service teacher program here at 
the University of Hawai i at Hilo Our most recent in-service, held less than a 
month ago focused on native streams - an extremely rich area for teaching 
students science, economics, and traditional Hawaiian culture. 

We are especially proud of the laboratory school program that we run with 
the Aha Punana Leo and Hawai i State Department of Education. Our 
Nawahiokalaiii'opu'u School site is at the cutting edge of integrating 
traditional Hawaiian learning styles involving hands-on activities centered 
on Hawaiian traditional use of the land and sea integrated with the latest 
contemporary science. Our Native Hawaiian Education Act funded mala, an 
agriciilture/horticulture/aquaculture/animal husbandry complex at the 
school will be addressed in more detail by Mr. Jimmy Nani ole later. 

The Aha Punana Leo and Hale Kuamo'o have very carefully coordinated the 
development of curriculum materials and our work with others. There are 
now nearly 1,000 curriculum materials in various academic areas for grades 
kindergarten through grade 12. The two entities systematically advertise and 
distribute Hawaiian language curriculum to teachers in public Hawaiian 
language schools for free. Besides books, the consortium of the 'Aha Punana 
Leo and Hale Kuamo'o provide videos, audio tapes, posters, and a student 
newspaper all in Hawaiian, This cooperative effort has allowed us to progress 
a grade a year the past thirteen years with the graduation of our first seniors 
last May 1999. We are now in the process of revisiting the entire preschool 
through high school program to strengthen that curriculum. 

Besides the computer system that links our teachers and students throughout 
the state, we also use interactive television. At present this system is used in 
teacher training to reach the entire state, but for the future there are plans to 
develop a studio at Nawahi laboratory school to allow for the transmission of 
some of the fine courses there to other Hawaiian immersion sites which lack 
teacher resources. Another means of linking teachers together is our lexicon 
committee which collects all new words coined for the latest technology and 
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other new fields needed in education. These terms now numbering over 
4,000 are distributed to the schools in an armually updated dictionary as well 
as being distributed over our very comprehensive webpage called Kualono. 

I am especially proud of the fact that much of the work that we have done 
within the Ka Kaka Lila O Ke elikolani and Aha Punana Leo consortium has 
been done by students and teachers themselves. VVe have all grown together. 

Fifth, I would like to tell you about some of our challenges and how we 
propose overcoming them. I would like to add my support for the need for 
direct educational services for Hawaiian medium schools, orientation of the 
higher education section toward producing degree holding students who are 
fluent in Hawaiian cind who were educated within a family-based and 
Hawaiian cultural orientation, and special consideration of the fact that 
Hawaiian medium schools teach literacy in two languages. I understand that 
these matters have already been brought to your attention by the Aha 
Punana Leo. 

1 would like to also draw you attention to the fact that now that the Act is a 
decade old, there arc needs for construction funds m some areas. I mentioned 
earlier the desire to establish a studio to televise classes throughout the state 
from NSwaltl laboratory school. The family-based education centers also 
need construction funds since many of them have been long located in older 
substandard structures. 

Also, our College, Ka Haka L'la O Keelikolani was established by the 
legislature in part to serve as a Hawaiian equivalent of the American Indian 
Tribal Colleges and to focus on Hawaiian language and culture based 
education for our young people. We novv have graduates of the Hawaiian 
language immersion schools entering our college but we lack the financial 
resources to develop our programs to better serve them. 

Besides Haw'aiian students, we are finding ourselves more and more 
involved with students of other indigenous backgrounds. Our college and its 
consortium with the Aha Punana Leo is the most developed indigenous 
language education effort in the United States. We cover programs from 
preschool through graduate .school. Many American Indian and Alaska 
Native groups, including tribal colleges, are sending people to visit our 
consortium sites here in Hilo to learn how to integrate indigenous language 
and culture revitalization with high quality education. 

Native Americans have been joined by Pacific Islanders, both American 
Pacific Islanders and those from other Pacific countries. Our College serves as 
the secretariat of the Polynesian Languages Forum, an international 
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educational body established with government repiescntatives from each of 
the thirteen political bodies of Polynesia. 

Our involvement with the international indigenous community has created 
additional responsibilities for us and require additional man power and 
resources which are presently not funded. 

In closing, I wish to express my sincere thanks to Congress for the Native 
Hawaiian Education .^ct. I assure you that continued funding is needed and 
that Ka Haka Ula O Ke'elikolani College will continue to work cooperatively 
with others to reach the goals of die Act. Mahalo nui loa. 
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l^dina ke aloha c ni kapuna. Senator Inonye, Senator Akaka, na msi™*, Chainnan 
Campbell, esteemed members of the Committee of Indian Affairs, ka ‘ohana, na 
hoaloha, a me na haumana, 

I am Kekuhi K. Kanahele-Ftias, the first bom of Edward and Pualani Kanabele, 
the granddaughter of Luka and Edith Kanaka'ole of Hawai'i Island and Clinton and 
Agness Kanahele of Ko'olaupoko, 0‘ahu. Aloha to all. 

Please accept my testimony in support of Senate Bill 1767 to reauthorize the 
Native Hawaiian Education Act. I am the Coordinator of Halau Ho‘ona‘auo, the Native 
Hawaiian Community Based Educational Learning Center at Hawai‘i Community 
College in our humble district of Hilo. 

At the Native Hawaiian Community Based Educational Learning Center or Halau 
Ho'ona'auao at Hawai'i Community College our purpose is simple, 1) to remove 
obstacles for Native Hawaiians to encourage greater educational attainment and, 2) to 
collaborate with the community to deliver programs and services to the Native Hawaiian 
community island wide. 

Our program has experienced many successes. Our successes, however, do not 
belong to us, they belong to each and every native Hawaiian youth, college student, 
family member and community member that Halau Ho'ona'auao has been able to assist 
in any capacity Please allow me to share some of Halau Ho'ona'auao’s statistics for the 
past three years. 

In 1996-97, our program conducted 17 outreach activities to 841 community 
members; offered the ‘Imi Pono Summer Bridge program for 20 new students; conducted 
IS cultural educational workshops for the Hawai'i Island community attended by 840 
people, and provided tuition and book assistance to 68 native Hawaiian students 
attending Hawai'i Community College in addition to counseling, support and retention 
services to our students. 

In 1997-98, Halau Ho'ona'auao provided counseling services to 226 students in 
higher education at Hawai'i Community College, assisted a total of 176 native Hawaiian 
students with tuition, book and/or child care assistance in order attoid sdiool in the Fall 
and Spring semesters. We were able to conduct 7 outreach activities for 136 people in 
addition to the 32 cultural educational workshops of which 1030 community members 
island wide were able to participate. We also supported the ‘Imi Pono Summer Bridge 
program in which we were able to recruit and retain 30 new native Hawaiian students. 
May I add that we were also able to offer 3 one credit courses fi'ee of charge to 
community members in lElo, Puna and Kona. 

In 1998-99 we have been able to serve more native Hawaiians in the Hawai'i 
Island Community than in previous years. The community based learning center has 
been able to fulfill its obligations to the native Hawaiian community through nurturing 
relationships with other community based organizations, Hawaiian organizations, 
educational institutions and Hawai'i Island’s families. These relationships are cultivated 
when organizations have a like goal and are able to partner in big and small ways to 
provide programs and services to the native Hawaiian community. 

Of a total of 2,91 1 Hawai'i Island residents served, 2,362 were native Hawaiian. 
If there is interest on the part of the non-native Hawaiian community to participate in any 
of ffilau Ho'ona'auao activities, this office does not discourage their participation. The 
non-native’s understanding of native Hawaiians and vibrant culture is a positive aspect in 
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the viewpoint of this coordinator. We have been honored to assist 265 students attending 
the UHEE, HawCC and West Hawaii with tuition, book and child care assistance. Though 
lots of work and conunitinent on the part of our staff and communities, we were able to 
deliver a total of 75 workshops that included 1744 paiticipants from toddlers to tutus. 
Halau Ho'ona'auao was invited to offer 6 outreach and recruitment workshops in our 
most rural communities. We were able to offer far reaching communities 3 more one 
credit courses, which, may I add, were attended not by college students, but their 
families. In addition we were able to deliver 2 three credit Hawaiian studies courses that 
would not have otherwise been available. The following are detailed descriptions of just 
some of the highlights of the community based education learning center in Hilo. 

Patpat 'Cpio 

Kukulu Kumuhana 

Puna: Halau Ho‘ona‘auao has been able to continue the afterschool/summer 
cultural immersion program for 40 of Puna’s native Hawaiian youth in ‘Opihikao. 
The youth range from ages 5-18. By developing and implementing a curriculum 
that uses basic and appropriate Hawaiian cultural practice to increase self-identity, 
self-conffdence and awareness for the environment, the instructor. Ana Kon, has 
seen measureable improvement in the youth that she is able to service. The 
program will continue to service youth of Puna as a means of removing obstacles 
to higher education that youth in rural areas often face. 

Ka‘u: CBELC has also been able to assist the Kukulu Kumuhana program of 
Ka‘a in meeting some of its cuhuraUeducational objectives for the month long, 
live in, summer 1999 youth program. 

Volcano/Maui: The Volcano based Kukulu Kumuhana youth program also 
conducted a 4 week sunuuer program of which 27 students were able to attend 
and in which Malau Ho’ona’auao was able to assist in providing educational 
supplies and transportation to culturally relevant sites. 

All Kukulu Kumuhana programs were active participants in the W.I.P.C.E. 
Pana‘cwa Summe r You& Progam. 1999 

In collaboration with QLCC, the Fana'ewa Hawaiian Homes Lands Community 
Association and Haola, Halau Ho'ona'auao was able to provide staffing to 
implement the 4 week sununer youth program of which 35 native Hawaiian youth 
from grades K-6 participated. The program was held from June 28, 1999 to July 
30. MiUia Ferreira, student worker, HawCC student and Pana'ewa resident was in 
charge of spear heading the program. 

Keaiikaha Summer Youth Enricluneat ProEram. 1999 

By working with the Keaukaha Hawaiian Homes Lands Community Association, 
QLCC, Hilo Ehgh School, the Edith Kanaka'ole Foundation, Keaukaha 
Elementary School and HawCC, Halau Ho'ona'auao was fortunate to have been 
an active participant in the delivery of Ke Ana La'abana, the Keaukaha Summer 
Youth Enrichment Program. The four week intensive program attracted 48 native 
Hawaiian youth from grades 8-12. The focus of the program is to assist students, 
who have failed or who are &iling in a specific course, to make up the credits 
necessary to be promoted to the next grade. Subject matter ranging from 
geometry to social studies is taught. The cultural component of the program is the 
single most important element of the program in that it cultivates and fosters 
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necessary relationships; relationship of youth to youth, youth to teacher, youth to 
family, youth to community and youth to land, addition to the high school 
component, retumees who have recently graduated from high school as a result of 
the program, are given an opportunity to: 1) give back to the program by acting 
as peer tutors, 2) work for 20 hours a week for the program, and 3) to be exposed 
to college by taking a 3-credit Hawaiian Studies course taught at the program site. 
HSlau Ho‘ona‘auao was able to help provide the means to offer the 3 credit 
college course, a student worker position and educational supplies. This project 
was, indeed, the highlight of last year’s programs. 

Excellence in Education 

Halau Ho'ona’auao sponsored 2 former graduates of ‘Imi Pono, Rosemary 
Burnett, Campus Administrator, and Program Coordinator, Kekuhi Kanahele- 
Frias to attend and present a workshop about why the ‘Imi Pono program is an 
example of excellence in education. 

KSio 'o KcdSulu 

In August of 1 999, with support from the educational programs coordinator at 
Kulani Correcdonal Facility, the fimility’s warden Hawai'i Corrections 
Administration, Halau Ho‘ooa‘auao was able to implement a Hawaiian culture 
class accessible to 1 1 of which S are native Hawaiian. The Hawaiian 

culture coiuse is an effort to reconnect the student to his identity and to realize his 
potential contributions to the community. The course is taught by two native 
Haiwaiian male practitiooers of culture, Ka'iana Haili and Richard Teanio, both 
graduates of HawCC. Aunty Ulu, assists with the appropriateness of the 
currioilum. The instructors are also UHH students r^ose career goal it is to 
become active in the rehabilitation of native Hawaiian inmates. The Kulani 
classes began on Aug. 24, 1999 and will continue through December HSlau 
Ho‘ona‘auao has hired one of the instructors on a casual hire basis and has 
supported this effort by purchasing educational supplies. This center is actively 
recruiting native Hawaiian studmits at HawCC and UHH who have similar career > 
goals for future classes. 

Newlmtiattv«: Hohut Mentorship Program 

Hilau Ho*ona‘auao sponsored oim hdiua workshop during PY 1998-99. As a 
purposeful continuation of the initial worieshop, Ifilau Ho‘ona‘auao will 
collaborate with Mdhala Ka ‘Ike to deliver a mentorship program made up of 
native Hawaiian community members from Hawai'i and Maui. The purpose of 
the mentorship program is twofold. Firstly, the holua practitioner, Pohaku Stone, 
will mentor a core group of students in the holistic practices of the art of holua. 
Consequently, the core group of apprentices will be able to go out into tiieir 
respective conununities to further train interested youth and aduhs in the physical, 
ae^etic and spiritual aspects of holua. The second goal of the mentorship is to 
create a statewide holua conqretition that involves an intergenerational interaction 
between youth, frunily and community. The curriculum for the apprentices 
includes research and restoration of ancient hStua slides currently in a state of 
disrqrair throughout the islands. ISlau Ho‘ona‘auao is excited at the prospect of 
seeing this lost art brought to Hawai'i’s families as a vehicle to cultural education 
and renewal of identity. 
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Although we can measure our success by the amount of Hawai'i Island 
community members that we are able to assist, the reality is that we are able to reach only 
a fraction of native Hawaiian students, their frunities and the Hawai'i Island community. 
More than once I have had to &ce the fiict that for each student we are able to encourage 
towards higher educational goals, there were twenty others waiting for the same 
opportunity. Not waiting for handouts! Waiting for direction perhaps, just a little 
encouragement, just enou^ assistance for one semester, sometimes just enou^ support 
to get through one class. To be able to invest in our people’s education is a long term 
engagement. Our goal to elevate the educational status of Native Hawaiians is far from 
being accomplished. I cannot express that more passionately. 

I hope that my testimony has afforded you some information. We will not be 
there in Wa^ngton when you return to present your findings. We will be with you 
nonetheless. My best regards and appreciation to you all on behalf of my family and 1. 
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I am Sylvia Leong, District Coordinator for Hawai'i County, of the Pulama I Na Keiki or 
“Cherish The Children” family-based project with ALU LIKE, Inc. (ALI). This is one of the 
projects funded by the Family-Based Education Centers section of the Native Hawaiian 
Education Act. (Improving America’s Schools Act of 1994, P.L. 103-382.) 

NEEDS 

Population 

The highest percentage of Native Americans reside in the State of Hawai'i compared to any other 
state in the nation'. Native Hawaiians make up the vast majority of the Native American 
population in Hawai'i. 

Native Hawaiians are the fastest growing ethnic group in.-Hawai'i. They represent approximately 
19% of the total state population^; however, this ethnic group makes up 33% of the total births in 
the State". This growth trend results in a young population, with the majority of native Hawaiians 
being 1 8 years of age or younger''. 

An average of 6,272 Native Hawaiian births per year occurred between 1 993 and 1 997". These 
births have resulted in approximately 31,358 Native Hawaiian children who are currently ages 0- 
5. This figure represents about one-third of all the children in the State in that age group. 
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Perinatal Health Risk Factors 

Native Hawaiians have higher rates of health risk factors during pregnancy than do other ethnic 
groups in Hawai'i. 

Fewer Native Hawaiian women (73.8%) begin prenatal care during the first trimester than do 
women in the general population in Hawaii*. Of those pregnant women not receiving prenatal 
care until the third trimester, almost one-third are Native Hawaiian^. 

The issue of “children having children” and the harmful effect of substance and tobacco use on 
the unborn fetus are also major concerns. Over 20% of all births to teenage mothers in Hawai'i 
are to Native Hawaiians* . This is twice as high as the State average of 1 0. 1 %’. Native Hawaiian 
mothers use tobacco and alcohol at higher rates than do other ethnic groups in the State. 

(Table 1) 


TABLE 1 

Rate per 1000 Mothers Using Atcohol & Tobacco By Race of Mother 
Top 5 Ethnic Groups Only - 1993'“ 



Caucasian 

Hawaiian 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Japanese 

All Other 

State 

Tobacco 

Rate 

8.6 

17.2 



BH 

6.9 

9.6 

Alcohol 

Rate 

1.6 

Bi 

0.4 

1.2 

1.2 

0.6 

1.4 


Economic Risk Factors 

In Hawai'i, 23% of Native Hawaiian families with children under the age of 5 have median 
incomes below the poverty level. This compares to the overall of 1 1% for the State and 1 8% for 
the nation". The 1996 medial household income in Hawai'i was $41,772". Incomes of Native 
Hawaiian families with children under 6 years of age average 80.85% of the State medial income, 
or $33,773. Of those Native Hawaiian families with both parents present in the home, the medial 
income is 98.56% of the State, or $41,170, while incomes of Native Hawaiian families with no 
husband present average 68.55% of the State niedial income", or $28,635. 

The percentage in Hawai'i for all families with children under 6 and no father present is 10.5%, 
while the percentage for Native Hawaiian families is 12.7%'*. In only 3 1 .2% of the families 
served by the Pulama 1 Na Keiki Project in FY 1997-1998 were the parents married". Native 
Hawaiian families are also larger than others in the State, with an average of 4.07 persons 
compared to an average of 3.48 persons for other families in the State". 
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In summary, Native Hawaiian families with children are larger, the parents are less often married, 
and they have tower incomes than do families in the general population. 

Educational Risk Factors 

A large percentage of young Native Hawaiian children are educationally at risk and are not 
receiving services. 

Based on analyses of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, approximately 50% of Native 
Hawaiian children measured at entry to kindergarten are educationally at risk’’. Approximately 
52% of at-risk Native Hawaiian preschool aged children are not receiving services'*. 

Consequently, a higher percentage of both female and male Native Hawaiians aged 25-34 have 
less than a high school degree compared to the general population. (Table 2) 


Table 2 

PERCENT ADULTS WITH LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL DECREE" 
Ages 25 -34 



Native Hawaibas 

State of Hawai' i 

Male 

14.4% 

8.6% 

Female 

13.4% 

8.5% 


The First Five Years Last Forever 

A child’s chance of success begins even before he/she is bom. “The first window of opportunity 
for a child’s learning begins in the womb.’’“ This is the time in parenthood when there is the 
most chance to have a direct and formative effect on the child’s developing brain. A mother’s 
emotions, general habits, and her environment affect the fetus.“ This is why it is so important to 
work with families as early in pregnancy as possible. 

Recent research in brain development confirms the significance of a child’s first five years. 

What happens to an infant in the early weeks of life actually changes the physical structure of the 
brain. Early brain activity results in an explosion of learning that occurs after birth. Deprived of 
a stimulating environment, a child’s brain suffers. Touch and play develop both cognitive and 
emotional systems in the infant’s brain^*. These data underscore the importance of hands-on 
parenting, talking to the infant, finding time to cuddle, and providing the infant with stimulating 
experiences. Research shows that parents who read and4alk to their children each day create a 
strong foundation for future academic success^’. 

In summary, a positive and stimulating interactive environment provided by parents (the child’s 
first teachers) has been shown to reduce child abuse and neglect, reduce reliance on welfare 
assistance, reduce the need for special education services, and prevent the child from committing 
later crimes. 
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EDUCATION GOALS 

The importance of servicing the 0-5 population is recognized by The U.S. Department of 
Education in its Goal I, which states that all children will enter school ready to leant. 
Additionally, the Native Hawaiian Education Program (FY 2000) Goal 1 states that Native 
Hawaiian students served by this program will enter school ready to learn. This proposal is 
directly in line with both of these goals. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

In 1996 a Partnership of 14 agencies came together to develop a concept design and plan for the 
continuation of family-based services which were then being provided by Kamehameha Schools, 
Bishop Estate (KSBE). On October 1 , 1997, the Native Hawaiian Family-Based Education 
Centers Project was successfully transferred from KSBE to ALI under the title. Native Hawaiian 
Family-Based Education Service Partnership Project. This project is now known by its Hawaiian 
name, Pulama I Na Keiki. Partner members and their local counterparts continue to work 
closely with the Pulama 1 Na Keiki administrative and site staff on coordinating services to 
maximize resources and provide appropriate services to as many families as possible. 

The current Pulama I Na Keiki Project is a family-based education project for families with 
children (ages 0 to 5) of Hawaiian ancestry. By September 30, 1998 the Pulama I Na Keiki 
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project had increased the number of families served from 228 to 496. It is predicted that by the 
end of this grant (September 30, 2000) over 800 families will have been served. 

The current ALl Pulama I Na Keiki project services families on five islands from 12 sites as 
listed below. 


Current Pulama 1 Na Keiki Sites 


O'ahu 

Maui 

Kaua'i 

Windward District 

Central Maui Office 

Lihu'e Office 

Ko'olauloa Office 

Hana Office 


Ko'olaupoko Office 


Hawai'i 

Leeward District 

Moloka'i 

Kona Office 

Wai’anae Office 

Kaunakakai Office 

Waimea Office 

Ewa/Waipahu Office 


Hilo Office 

Honolulu District 



Honolulu Office 




The philosophy is to begin as early as possible, so we are targeting prenatal entry. We will also 
take families with children up to 6 months of age. The project’s mission is to enable parents to 
provide their children with the best possible opportunities to support school success. Parents 
play the most important role in how well their children perform in school. This is true even 
before birth. The program provides families with support, guidance, and assistance in 
developing knowledge, attitudes, and behaviors that foster children’s development and desire to 
learn. 

The program is designed to help families make a child’s early learning as successful as possible 
in order to provide a foundation for his/her future success in school. To achieve this, the 
program offers a wide range of educational services to families. Services are provided by 
paraprofessionals, called Parent Educators, who receive extensive training in utilizing the 
program’s curriculum and tools. 

Services provided to families by community-based Parent Educators include home visits, 
workshops, and parent/toddler group activities. The primary means of program delivery, 
however, is one-to-one home visits, which prove to be an effective way of individualizing the 
curriculum to better serve the family. The majoj focus of the Pulama I Na Keiki program is 
given to the 0 - 3 age group. 

One of the most important asptects of being “ready” for success in school is the ability to get 
along with others. The Parent Educators provide this opportunity in Parent/Toddler groups. 
These groups give both the child and caregiver a chance to interact with other children and 
families while building relationships. The group environment offers diverse experiences and 
assists in socialization skills, communication skills, and self-help for children and parents. 
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Parent Educators play an active role in assisting families to enroll their children in preschools, 
especially those of partner organizations such as KSBE and 'Aha Punana Leo. Preschool 
opportunities are rather limited in many areas, so staff assist children not enrolled in a center- 
based preschool in finding other types of preschool-aged activities. Project staff conduct limited 
parent/child group sessions for this age group. 

Curriculum 

The Pulama 1 Na Keiki curriculum currently has two parts: 1) prenatal/perinatal and 2) 
infant/toddler. Both phases emphasize the application of knowledge and skills that result in 
healthy mothers, babies, and children; on-target child development; and overall school readiness. 
Whenever possible, Hawaiian culture and values are reflected in, and integrated into, the 
practices, environment, and activities of the curriculum. Such curriculum materials include a 
Hawaiian style quilt, or “kapa,” which is made by the family during the prenatal period to prepare 
for the baby’s arrival. In the process of making the kapa, the families have an opportunity to 
discuss their beliefs, their hopes, and their worries with the Parent Educator, and the Educator, in 
turn, can share information about the important role of the family. 

INVESTMENT IN PREVENTION 

The RAND Corporation has recently published an economic evaluation of early childhood 
intervention programs. The study sites programs that have shown IQ differences between some 
early intervention program participants and controls to be 10 points or more'. In addition, RAND 
has conducted an economic evaluation of a prenatal/early childhood program that extrapolates 
the results of the 1 5-year follow-up study to estimate cost savings generated by the program. 

This study identified governmental costs and governmental revenue increases associated with the 
intervention. Non-goverrunental benefits were also identified. These are itemized below^: 

Annual Governmental Costs Governmental Revenue Increases 

Cost of ER visits Increased Taxes paid by employed family 

Welfare costs (ages 0-5) Increase taxes paid by working child - adult 

Jail (Mother) 

Jail Child (agesl2-l5) 

Criminal Justice system (ages 19-44) 

Loss to crime victims 
Non-Govemmental Benefits 

Tangible costs of crimes that would have been committed 
Extra income by families (not Just taxes) 

The RAND study showed a 4 tol savings in governmental funds for families with single 
mothers. The non-governmental savings to families with single mothers is estimated to be 
$6,000, and $3,000 for married families^. 
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The following savings for the Pulama 1 Na Keiki program are based on the RAND estimates: 

Annual Project Funding Total Families Cost per Family 

$3,000,000 (FY1990) 800 (by 9/2000) $3,750 

Number of Non-married Families: 550 Number of Married Families: 250 

(68.8% of project families by 9/30/98) 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL PROGRAM COST BENEFIT 



Program Cost 

Gross Savings 

Net Savings 

Govertuner\tal Funds 

$ 3,000,000 

$ 8,250,000* 

$ 5,250,000" 

Non-govemmental 

Funds 

0 

$ 4,050,000' 

$ 4,050,000 

TOTAL 

$ 3,000,000 

$12,300,000 

$ 9300,000 


a. $3,750 cost per family x 4 (estimated savings) - $15,000; $15,000 x 550 single mother families - $S, 250, 000 

b. $8,250,000 - $3,000,000 (yearly cost) = $5,250,000 

c. $6,000 non-governmental savings x SSO single mother families - $3,300,000; $3,0(X) non-governmental 
savings x 250 married families - $750,000. $3,300,000 + $750,000 = $4,050,000. 

1 . Lynn A. Karoly, Peter W. Greenwood. Susan. S. Everir^am, Jill Hoube, M. Rebecca Kilbum, C. Peter Rydell, 
Matthew Sanders, James Chiesa, Investing In Our Children: Wh*r We Know and Don’t Know Abou t the co sts and 
Benefits of Early Childhood Interventions. The RAND Corporation, 1998, page xvi 

2. ibitLpp. 123-129,97 

3. ibid, p. xvi 


We hove 3 sites here on the Big Islond, Hilo, Kona and Woimeo. We currently service 
1 60 families . Services are needed in our rural areas especially in the North and 
South Kohala district . In our rural areas our families experience difficulty accessing 
needed services due to the lack of community resources. There is increasing concern 
about high teenage pregnancy, inadequate health coverage, and early educational 
failure of our Hawaiian children. We deliver our program individuolly to our families by 
doing homevisits in their homes focusing on parent/child interoction, early child 
development, and parent's own development as their child's first teacher by 
increasing their knowledge and understanding of factors that contribute to their 
children's educational success. 
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CONCLUSION 

Investing in early childhood education for Native Hawaiian children is an investment in the 
Big Island. Hawai'i’s future and the future ofthe United States. As more children and 
families participate in early intervention programs, fewer resources will be needed down the 
line. Providing the youngest members of society and their families opportunities to succeed 
in the future and become productive and self reliant is a goal we all share.This is why 
reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act is so important 

Thank you for inviting me to present testimony today. 
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TESTIMONY 

Presented to the United States Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs 
Senator Daniel K. Inouye, Minority Chair 

Hawai’i Site Hearings 
on the 

Keauthorlzatioii of the Native Hawaiian Education Act 
Uy 

Catherine (Cathvi IJliaokalani Arnold 
Representing the 

Native Hawaiian Island Education Council, Hawai’i Island 
and 

Pihana Na Maniu, the Native Hawaiian Special Education Project 
Wednesday, December 1, 199V 

Aloha Senator Inouye and Members of the Senate Commiuee on Indian Affairs from Ka'ii Nui, 
die largest land distiict in Hawaii . 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify on the re<]uesl for reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian 
Education Act. As a member of tiie Native Hawaiian Island Education Council for Hawai'i Islatid, 
a DOE tcachcrAraincr for Pihana Na Marao, the Native Hawaiian Special Education Project and a 
pan Hawaiian living and woikiitg in the moku of Ka'O Nui, 1 am honored to icsiify in support of 
die reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act. The Act has afforded students, teachers, 
families and communities the heneru of numeioas programs that innovate, supplement and cxpatid 
educational programs for Native Hawaiians. While many of these programs have demonstrated 
.signiricant progress and accomplishincni.s, the educational need.s arc still conspicuously evident as 
we strive to help our students and their families. 

My purpo.se here today is to speak to two i.ssuc.s: the first concerns our reading initiative in Ka’O 
and the second teacher inservice and training from a cultural perspective. Pihana Na Mamo, the 
Native Hawaiian Special Education Program (Section 7908) wlio.se mi.ssion is the delivery of 
educational services wliieli results in improved oulcoincs for special needs eliildien and youth of 
Hawaiian ancestry, supports a reading initiative in our two district schixils, Na'alehu Elementary 
and Intermediate and Ka'u High and POhala Elementary with training, funds and consultant 
services. 

Ka'u is the largest land district in Hawai’i. comprising over 922 square miles. All of the land mass 
of O'ahu could comfortably fit into Ka’u and yet this large rural district has less than 6000 people 
.spread out in communities from Volcano to South Point. Native Hawaiians comprise 
appruxiiiiately 40% of our student body of S58 .studenLs at Ka’u High and P^iala Elciiienlary 
where I teach, well above the overall state average of 26%. With the closing of the plantation, Ka’u 
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sufTcrs from low employment and other socio and familial ills ranging from drugs, family violence 
and low educational achieveinunl fur a number of residents. Many of our Native Hawaiian students 
come to .schcK)] not ready to team bccau.se of this. Of particular concern is the low reading 
achievement of our students. One and a half years ago our school became part of the Pihana Na 
Mamo project and began a pilot program in Direct Insirticiion Reading. Pihana Na Mamo pnwided 
training tind coaching in tin; program with comsullalion from llic University of Oregon. Our school 
adopted a schoolwidc K- 1 1 accelerated program as part of our Title 1 Schoolwidc initiative to 
imptovc rcadmg achicvcntcnt for the school year 98-99. The results of this initial year into the 
program showed great promise in the elementary gi ades K-6. Results of the Stanford Achievement 
Test for Spring 99 demonstrated improvement in the number of students reading at grade level as 
compared to Spring 98 scores. Pihana N2 Mamo contjnue.s to provide support, training and 
funding for this reading iniprovciiicm effort at our school. 

Additionally, as schwis in the project have begun to implement Direct Instruction in their 
curriculuiit Pihana NS Mamo has looked at tills model as also being a culiurnlly appropriate 
instructional delivery system. An important a.spect to consider when “overlaying" an jnstroctional 
delivery system and cnri icuhim upon the culture. Discussions at our l.sland Council level have also 
addressed this i.ssue of how we us Hawaiians learn and how wc a.s Hawaiians teach our culture. 
Pihana N5 Mamo continue.s to a.ssist in this area. The next two to three years will provide criterion 
and norm rcferciicecl data that will help us to evaluate our .studenfs’ reading achievement progress. 

Another issue that our Hawai'i Island and Stale C!ouncil.s seek to address is teacher training. 1 
would now like to sharo a small but significant project that happened as a re.snlt of the Hawai’i 
Island Council's efforts. Hawai'i's Department of Education is often unable to fill all of its 
leaching positions, especially in the rural areas of the state. Our school is no exception ami teachers 
aro often recruited from the mainland. In addition many of our teachers who grew up in Hawaii arc 
unfamiliar with Ka'fl and its lifestyle aud culture. 

I his past August with the help of ilic Hawai’i l.sland Council icaclicr.s from KaTi High and l‘Shulu 
Elcineiilary and NH'alchu School aiicudcd a cultural workshop on the Hist day of schoul at ' 
Punalu'u Back Sand Beach. 1'his workshop entitled, "From the F.yes of the Tuttle,’’ was a cultural 
activity designed to introduce the "place” and the "iicople’’ of Ka’Q to new and experienced 
teachers. Cultural practitioners and kumu facilitated group di.scussions and guided teachers on 
hikes to explore the area. This is a small but imporlont step in the pnreess of acquainliiig teachers 
with the place and people of Ka'Q. 

Thank you for this opportunity to share our work in progress and .some of our succes.ses that 
programs and groups like Pihana Na Mamo and the Native Hawaiian Island Education Council 
liavc supiKrrted. Tlie need is still thei e and there is more to dr>. We are building the future for our 
people and Native Hawaiian education is the conier.slone. Maliulo. 
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NA LA.UKOA PROGRAM 

69 SaHiMdAwenoc 
Hil^hUwD'i 96 na 
1^Iwt>otK(lalj9«i-e(ai faxfMfsetfgjf 

TESTIMONY 

Native Hawaiian Education Act 
For 

United States S< nate Committee on Appropriations, 

Subcommittee or Labor, Health and Human Services, 

Educa ion and Related Agencies 

SENATOR D^iNIEL K. INOUYE, CHAIRMAN 

By 

C. Kimo Alameda, Ph.D. 

1 996- 1 999 Recipient, JFative Hawaiian Higher Education Program 
Kamehamcha Schools Bishop Estate 

I appreciate the time to write to you on behalf of the many Native Hawaiian students 
have benefited from the financitd, jts well as, academic and emotional support provided 
by the Native Hawaiian Higher Ed ication Program (NHHEP). 

As you know. Native Hawaiians ate a people at risk. Relative to other dominant groups in 
Hawaii, wc have the highest schoo I drop-out percentages, we fill the special education 
programs, and most of all, we have the least number of students seeking a higher 
education, just to name a few of 01 r casualties. 

My greatest obstacles to obtaining a higher education were; 1) gaining the pride and 
confidence needed to gel past the t egative internalization of being Hawaiian, and 2) 
rccchring the financial support nee led to pay for a higher education. 

Through the financial assistance pi ovided by NHHEP. I was able to overcome both of the 
above-mentioned obstacles. By att aiding college, I had the opportunity to take courses 
focusing on the Hawaiian culture tnd the Hawaiian language. This type of involvement 
helped me to gain a positive sense of self and of the Hawaiian people. Secondly, I was 
able to pursue a doctoral degree, v hile at the same time helping lo rear two beautiful 
children. Consequently, three months ago, I graduated from the University ofNebraska- 
Lincoln as the first Native Hawaii: in, in Hawai’i (and Nebraska), to receive a Ph.D. in 
Counselii^ Psychology. Athough I feel proud to have achieved such a task, my heart is 
saddened at this realization. The bittoni line is that NHHEP should get the support 
needed to continue to operate in its full capacity. 

Alter years of subjugation, dispossession, and degradation, it is oniy &ir to ask that the 
U.S. Government reauthorize and e ctend the Native Hawaiian Education Act which will 
allow a continuation of financial as: istance for Native Hawaiians who intend to pursue a 
higher education, similar to myself. 

Sinqsly, I should have not been the only Native Hawaiian in the Nation to receive a Ph.D. 
in my field of study. My dream and hope is that, with your continual support, I will not 
be the last. 
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Kn Kataakalau 
P.O. Rot 1764 
Honoka’a, HavdI’i 96727 
phone/fu: (SOS) 775-0867 
e-mail: kiikahata#gte .net 



Kukuihaele, 11/24/99 

My name is Ko fCahakalau and I would tike to testify in favor of the reauthorization and 
extension of the Native Hawaiian Education Act. As chair of KALO (the ICanu o ka 'Aina Learning 
Ohana) , I repncent about 300 membefs and hundreds of conunuoity supporters from throughotit the 
Hn wniian Islnndi , who have joined together to initialo ayatemio reform for Hawai ’i’n native student 
population via the oharter school movement. Asaoeitified Hawaiian language teacher and a native 
Hawaiian grass roots activist, I have been actively involved in teaching Hawaiians of all a^ our 
native language , culture and history for over 15 >«ars. Woiking within Hawai 'i ‘t public school and 
university system, as well as in Havraiianconanuiuties tbroiighotn Hawai’i, I have also, in the last 
decade, spearheaded an ongoing eduoational aolioti researohprojeotwfaiohhas reaiited in the 
development of a compiehenti ve pedagogy, designed to address the unique needs of our native 
students. Since 1997, this Hawaiian pedagog)' has been successfully implemenled and evaluated as 
pan of my doctoral studies in Indigenous Education, via the establishment of Kami o ka 'Aina 
Hawaiian Academy, an interdisciplimry school-withiiMi-scbool at Honoka’a High School on Havrai’ 
Island, presently servicing 80 students grades 9 -12, 88 percent of whom are of Hawaiian ancestry. 
For fall 2000 , we are scheduled to convert to a K-12 charter school , the first educational institution of 
its kind in Hawai 'i designed and controlled by a Havraiian community and tailored specifically 
towards students of Havraiian anoestiy and our unique idand environment and resources. 

As someone who has worked widi Hawaiian public school students on a daily basis since 
1985 , and has been intensely involved in Hawaiian educatioual acticn research since 1992 , 1 can 
petsottally attest to the fact that Hawai ’i’s native DOE students, while having the potential to achieve 
educurdonal success, are at present the most undereducated group in Hawai'i. At the same time, both 
my research as well as numerous other studies and repoits indicate that this failure exists not because 
Hawaiian students are less iiXelligent, but because educatioral theories and practices in Hawai’i have 
been developed and controlled by iton-indigeitous people . It is for that reason that it is essential that 
federal monies be appropriated to systemicaUy address the need of the over 48 ,000 public school 
students of Hawaiian ancestry, who make up 25 percent of the DOE and are the largest and fiutost 
growing ethnic student population in Hawai’i. 
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I [o'w'ewr, wliile I strongly support tl» contiuusitiou of funding to assist native Ilasraiian 
students in achieving educational success , I believe that the past and present approach by the fedeial 
govermnent to bring about educational change has been and continues to be seriously flawed. Many 
millions of f edend dollars liavs been spent uxidsr tire guise cf trying to improve native Hawaiian 
education in the past decades, yet, little or no hard dataexish docuinentiiig a system wide, large-scale 
impact of this federal assistance. While small pockets of Hawaiian individuals and a few 
organizations, particularly those focusing on Hawaiian language inunenion programs inqsacling not 
even 1 peicent of Hawai’i's native children, have definilely benefited from this support, the vast 
majority of the tens of thousands of Hawaiian children within Hawai ’i’s Department of Education 
I E>OE) have lemained unaffected by existing federal educational assistance policies, controlled by 
special interest progiams and groups. Insleadof, from the very beginning, promoting a practical, 
holistic approach to Hawaiian education through the creation rf a comprehensivB system of education 
designed and controlled by Hawaiians ranging from prenatal to college and adult education, millions 
of federal dollars oontinue to be expended year after year, on haphazard, compartmentalized 
cinricuhim development and other ineffective “hand-aid” approaches that lack a bigger vision, have 
litfle or no direct impact on the majority of native public school students and ignore exiiting slate and 
native grassroots initiatives promoting culturally driven, family oriented and community-based 
Hawaiian education. 

Therefore, while I strongly contend that the federal government via the Native Hawaiian 
Education Act has an obligation, to financially suf^rt the creation of models of education that meet 
(he unique needs of Hawai 'i’s 50,000 plus native students, the design, estaUisfamentand control of 
these Hawaiian sclnols or learrnng centers established with federally funds, must be in the hands of 
Hawaitancommunity organizations that directly service these students, bi other arords, nsaniiigful, 
erqroweting and culturally sustainable education for Hawaiian people will be possible only when 
Hawaiian people liave the control (a fundanwiital right) arrd tire resources (an inarguaUe lespoiiBibiltty 
of both the State of Hawai’i and the federal government) to develop educational practices that are 
indigenous and to determine the envirotanenl within which this education can best occur. At a result, 
rather than focusing the use of federal funds on the development of federally diclated, uncotaiected, 
abstract curriculum, educational materials and teachertrainingpiogTans thatdonotatall, orody very 
marginally impact Hawai 'i 's 50,000 K-12 students of Hawaiian ancestry, federal support mutt be 
much mote proactive and practical than in the past and assure that the monies actually reach those they 
are intended for, namely Hawai'i's native children and youth. 

Forexanqrle, the last federal request for funding due April 1999, arited for proposals that 
involved the development of curricula, pre-teacher training, inseivice learner training and tearher 
recruitment programs . While die annoirncemeia stated that the available funding was siqiposed lo 
address the needs of Native Hawaiian students, particularly elementaty and secondary studems, the 
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RFPratricted the cutdculum portion to the development of curriculum in six specific areas; (1) 
computer literacy and technology education; (2) agriculture education partoeahips; (3) astronomy; (4) 
indigenous health; (5) waste maiBLgeinent;and (6) prisoner education programs. Both firoma 
Hawaiian penpective, where education is riewed as a holistic process involving all content areas, as 
well as from a 21st century Western perspective which advrxrates iiSerdisciplitBry curricular 
framewoitES, the development - especially on prater only - of totally unrelated curricula ^ entities, 
worldng separate from each other and without a ooti^tehensive strategic plan, seems at best poorly 
thoitgfat out, at worst, in violation of the mission and goals of the Native Hawaiian Education Act. 

The next decades , as no time period before, have the potential of brittging about systemic 
educational reform iiqpacting tarn of thousands of Hawaii's native childten. With the passage of 
Hawai ’i ’s new charter school legislation, for the first time in history. Hawaiian communities are 

actually allowed to design and control their own modela of educaraon, which once established will be 
financially supported by the Stale of Hawai 'i . These models need the assistance of federal start-up 
monies to set up quality fadlidea that will emuie the future auoceaa of their atudents . Rather dan just 
creating oompartnMntalized currieUum for these sites, moniet to construct buildings and other 
facilities , purchase computers and odier educational equipmeitt and supplies and set up entr^reneurial 
projects that will assist in adneving future sustainability, should be provided by die federal 
government as part of their obligation to assist in the en^werment of Hawar'i 't native people. 

Data from action rsaeanih gathered ae part of toy doctoral atudiaa in Indigamua Education and 
other sources, indicate that Hawaiian suideats can achieve educational success , if they are provided 
wilha manner of education oonsistent with native values and lifestjde , and involving content matter 
they can relate to, arefarriliarwithantVorinteraeiadin. Atthesametime Ibwaiian oonimimilies 
tbreugfaout the archipelago ate ready, wilUng and able to implement comprehensive indigenous 
desi^d and controlled program tanging from prenatal to adult education. What we need now is a 
reaudiorizatioaand eziet»ocof the Native Hawaiian Education Act and acommitnMatbytbe federal 
government to the suggestions below, in order for oomprehensive, systemic lefoim for Hawai ’i’s 
native atudent population to become areality. 

1. Inataad of fundiitg fragmented , compartmentalized cuiriculum development that umtl now has 
bad little or no large-scale impact, federal grant moniee should be provided to initiate a 
oomptehaRiive , eventually aelf-aualainiiig tyitem of ffawaiian education deeigtied for 
HawaHans by Hawaiiant, tanging from prenatal to adult education. Although varioui groups 
and or^uiizations coiid continue to be involved in diis process , all stake holders receiving 
federal funds should be required to woHt clowiy together, following an irierconnected greater 
vision, and directiy impact sigiificant numbers of nstive ptiblic school studenta. In addition, 
rather than just developing curriculum on pt^er, all otganizaiions receiving federal funds 
shoUd be involved in action research where they actually have to implement and evaluate their 
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educatioiid programs before receiving fnrtlier fiuiding. 

2 . Coi^ruenijy , Uie development of federal RFPs , ratlier Uian being shaped by special interest 
groups and tailored to specific, alreai^’ existing programs, as is presently the case, should be 
handled by flats-aiiancoiiununity educators and ultimately be approved by a council made up 
of Hawaiian educators from tliroiighout the arcliipelago who agree to w'ork together towards a 
conipteliensive system of Mawaiian education directly' impacting large numbers of native 
Hawaiians. 

3. In addition, ratlier than the Native Hawaiian Education Council consisting of hand-picked 
representatives with often very little personal experienrre working wnth Hawaiian K-l? 
children and an obvious over representation of those involved in Hats'a.iian language 
immersion, Hawaiian communities throughout the islands . especially those with high 
concentrations of native Hawaiians should pick their own representatives, to serve both on the 
island wide as well as the stale wide Native Hawaiian Education Council. Furthermore, 
pailicipation in this couircil should be limited to educators of Hawaiian ancesuy only, and 
consist of a significant amount of representatives who work directly with Hawaiian elementary 
and secondary students . 

4 . Also, unless organizations that, have, iit the past, received federal grant monies under the 
Native Hawaiian Education Act can dccumeitt a significant, direct impact of their particular 
programs on substantial numbers of native Hawaiian elementary and secondary students, no 
further awards should be made to the aforementioned until such time that a significant, direcl 
impact on the above student population can be successfully demonsUated. 

5. Finally, all recipients of federal education funds should be obligated to work together closely 
with the Hawai 'i State Department of Education and other organizations directly involved in 
Hawaiian Education and align their prograrm with presently existii^ efforts to empower 
Haw-aiian public school students, such as tire Hawai 'i charter school nioveineiil. 

In closing 1 would like to thank you for providing the opportunity for Hawaiian grass roots 
educators like myseif to share our visions and dreams with you. .As someone who lias dedicated her 
life to biinging about educational refonn and believes in the tradilional pooling of strengths, we call 
“knkulu kumuhana" in Hawaiian, I would like to stress again the respoisibility of all organizations 
and individuals cominiiled to the educational success of Hawaii’s native student population to work 
closely together, to sliaie resources and materials and to work tow-aids a oomprehensivv reform of 
native education in Hawai ’i The tirm has come for the native people of Hawai'i to joinotlrer 
indigenous people across the world who are demanding, arxl in fact achieving, the establishment of 
systems of ediiia.lion which reflect, respect and embrace indigeixrus cultural values, philosophies and 
ideologies, the same values . philosophies and ideologies which have shaped , nurtured and sustained 
Hawaii’s native people for thousands of yeais. 
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Testimony in Support of the Native Hawaiian Education Act 
University of Hawai’i, Hilo Campus 
Wednesday, December 1, 1999 
Dr. Manu Aluli Meyer 


My name is Manu Aluli Meyer and I am currently an Assistant Professor here at UH Hilo’s 
Education Department. My job is to teach foundations and methods courses for the 
licensing of future teachers. For almost all my students, I am the first Hawaiian professor 
they have been exposed to outside of the Hawaiian Studies Department. 1 am also a 
“retired” member of the Native Hawaiian Education Island Council--a volunteer position I 
enjoyed for the past three years. 

1 would like to go on record in strong support for the continuation of the Native 
Hawaiian Education Act. I am grateful for the support it has given our people in areas of 
language, innovation and community empowerment. I know that our Hawai’i Island 
Council has benefited from meeting and discussing the needs of all our moku, or districts. 
We learned from many community projects that helped us shape a short but concise and 
powerful report on the needs of our island. In fact, contrary to the inventory that was 
asked from us, we chose, instead to focus on the definition of what “Hawaiian Education” 
was and could be. We developed the following definition: 

"Native Hawaiian Education is a system inclusive of Hawaiian cultural traditions, 
language, beliefs and practices. This system of culture is the foundation on which 
to build, strengthen and elevate the academic, spiritual, social, political and 
economic skills of our Hawaiian people. This system is more often experiences 
as: community-based projects that are culturally driven." (Hawai’i 
Island Council Interim Report, August, 1997, page 4) 

I have included a copy of the Hawai’i Island Council’s Interim Repxnt with this statement 
so that readers may glimpse what wtis done on this island. I also offer this report up so 
that readers may get a look of what we have not been able to accomplish. Thus, I am 
testifying in hopes that the Act, regarding the Native Hawaiian Council, will better reflect 
the needs of our community to improve Education, not simply continue to meet. There is 
an addition to the Act which I would like to focus on: 

# 22 of the Native Hawaiian Act states that the goals of the Native Hawaiian 
Education Council are to a) support and expand successful Native Hawaiian 
community-based education programs and b) to improve the educational 
experiences of Native Hawaiians, especially those within the public school 
systems, through institutional changed, and c) to establish a Native Hawaiian 
Education system. 

Education 


200 W KAWIU STREET 
HILO, HAWAI'I 967204091 
PHONE: (809)974-7582 
FAX; (808)974-7752 


An Equal Opportuixity/ Affirmative Action Institution 
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The time is ripe and we need a larger scale of change to effectively help our Hawaiian 
children within our current Department of Education, and within our communities. 

Hawai’i Senate Bill 62, New Century Charter School bill, is part of this revolution to 
improve our schools. To date, of the 30 letters of intent to develop the 25 allowable Charter 
Schools, 17 of them are Hawaiian driven. Most of these Hawaiian driven schools are from 
our rural communities--Ko’olauloa, Wai’anae and Ko’olaupoko of O’ahu; Anahola of 
Kaua’i, Ni’ihau community, many of the Hawaiian Language Immersion Schools on all 
islands, and Keaukaha, Pu’ala’a and Honoka’a of Hawai’i island. It is a significant 
happening when over 50% of any movement is Hawaiian driven. The Charter School 
movement is one such movement. 

To these ends, I support the continuation and larger disbursement of funding to community 
groups that are worlung toward developing our own Educational system. I would like to 
support the continued work on Teacher Education and hope moneys will assist us in better 
educating our future teachers. I encourage the moneys to also continue in the curriculum 
development arenas. To these ends, however, we need to support the following so 
moneys can be more evenly distributed to areas of integral ne^: 

1) Assist communities of need to develop a 501-C3 tax exempt status and help 
develop the books so that moneys can be accepted and used to support this 
Charter School movement. 

2) Assist communities of need to write for appropriate grants and aid so that more 
culturally empowering programs can get off the ground, not another round of 
Band-Aid programs that do little to truly educate our people. 

I have seen many needs in our island communities that can be addressed by people who are 
savvy to the ways of budgeting and beaurocracy. This must be expanded and encouraged 
to help others in need. There must be a return to the philosophy of aloha and not of the 
commodification of one form of thinking or one program. We must share more and to 
these ends I offer my hand and hope. 

Finally, I would like to add that meeting the needs of our Hawaiian people with regard to 
Education will never, in the end, be about money. It will be as Pilahi Paki has reminded 
us; “If the key to a better society is Education, the key to Education is a better vision. If 
you don’t have that key you can’t open the door to a better life.’’ Let us support that vision 
in those who hold them. Mahalo. 


me ka ‘oia i’o. 



Dr. Manu Aluli Meyer 

Assistant Professor 

UH Hilo Education Department 
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Ka 'dido Ha'i Mua 
Foreword 


Etda! Eoltt/ Ebulimal 
Upl TogeAer! Join hands! 

A call to come together to itdde a g^oen task 


The Hawaii Island Council came together in Match, 1997, to begin our task of 
examining concerns and issues pertaining to Native Hawaiians in Education. The 
broad range of relevant issues on our island made it difficult for the Council to 
find a straight path to tfie goals of defining Native Education, assessing the needs 
of our diverse communities, and completing an inventory of programs. There 
were many programs to review, discussions to be had, and quiet, personal 
reflections to ponder as we traveled to our vast island districts for meetings. 

Our task can be compared to that of two lei makers, one who uses a specific kind 
of flower, knowing exactly what the lei will look like at the end, and Ae other 
who wants to use every l^d of flower, traveling far and wide to attain them, 
and not knowing just how beautiful the lei will be. Each lei maker completes the 
task, enjoys the 'doing" of it and produces a beautiful lei at the end. Lilm both lei 
makers the Hawai'i Island Council completed its task, enjoyed the "doing", and 
produced a lei of ideas, programs and dreams. 

We were like the second lei maker who wanted every colored flower and 
traveled all over the island to seek out programs, id^ and people. In the 
coUectirxg, we e}q>erienced and savored the passions, inspiration and 
commitment of many of our pua, our people, and begem to think of this project 
more like a "Movement" than a simple inventory task It was in the collating 
and in the cultural groimding of place that we founcfthe shape, substance and 
vision of our let This "Movement" on our island has shaped Hawaiian Education 
as something that is "oonununlty based and culturally driven". 

The Council would like to acimowledge and thank Harriet O'Sullivan for her 
support In attentfing our meetings, Jatuce Akana for her erqrert note taking skills, 
and Emma Frias for her facilitation skills and her patience. They all guided us 
well along our alanui Idke'e, our long and windit^ road. 


Mahalo nui loa. Our lei is ready. 
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Ka'dleloMua 

Introduction 


Our Island Home 

Hawaii Island is a land of great breadtii andfaeau^/ The largest and southernmost 
island in the chain, Hawaii is 4,028 square miles of diverse land fbrmtions, a wide 
amy of climatic conditions, and a unique biend of rural, resort and agricultuial 

lifestyles. Nestled within Ae great land masses of MaunaKea,MaunaLoa and 
Huaialai, along with the rolling hills and deep vaUqr of Kohala, Hawaii is the 
youngest of the islanda and continues to grow oti ib eastern coast with lava 
reachhtg the ocean horn Kilauea volcano's ongoing eruption. So large is this island 
in relation to her sister islands that all of hs land area can easily encon^ess LSna'i, 
Moloka'i, Kaho'ola we, Kaua'i, Ni'ihau, Meui and O'ahu combined! 

Ns Moku 'Eono O Hawaii 

Ihe six districts of Hawaii 


Puna 

NtoiiPiMipfike 'ala 
Btauiiful Puna, haaiyioitkfragranu 

The eastern most moku (district) of Puna is SOS square miles' and one of the fastest 
growing areas on the island of Hawafi. A significant part of this moku lies within 
the boundaries of the Hawaii Volcanoes Nafional with lava continually adding 

to the land mass. This moku has seen the tnlk of the Island's volcanic activity for the 
last forty years with lava changing land formations, beaches and forever altering 
parks, subdMsioris and roads. Bordered on its northwestern side by Hilo and the 
southeastern side by Ka'Q, Puna is fast becoming a T)edroom'' community of the 
urban Ifilo city area. Lands oitce primarily in sugar, Puruk has developed smaller 
agricultural farms such as flower farms and plant nurseries. 

In the early 1960'$ and 197D's, large tiacb of lava land were developed for housing 
and investirtent Today this area has some of the most affordable housing on the 
bland. Lower Puna rennainssparsefy populated with some additiorwlsub^visioiks. 
Puika b the land of Feie and figures pruminentiy far legends and stories about the 
fabled volcano goddess and hiafan^. Centers of budness and education in Putui 
are Pahoa town and Ka'au. 

In 1990, the census reported a total of 20781 people Uving in Puna with 3753 (19%) 
of Hawaiian/Fart HawaUan ancestry. Located in Puna are oive high school, two 
intermediate and three elementary schools. 


' Unless otherwise itoted, the statistics found in diis report are from the County of Htxoai'i Data 
Book, ms. 

I 
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Ka'a 

Ka'alepo 'ida'tda 
Ka’a ofthered earth 

Said of the ruUioesofdld Ka'd, taho are one vast family 


Largest of Hawaii's oioku is Kia'u witii l.X)01 square miles. All of O'ahu could neatly 
fit into this district Mauna Loa's flank nms fram north to south as the backbone of 
Ka'O. From its westernmost ahupua'a of Manuka, the district extends to Klauea at 
its eastern end. With such a vast amount of land, dieie is a great range of dimate 
from chilly at higher elevations to hot and dusty near the coast Ka'a also has large 
tracts of forest areas high on the slopes, and unU April 1996, most of its upland 
slopes were fields of sugar cane. Presently, with the loss of sugar, the disMct is in 
the midst of change from a single large agricultural sugar plantation to smaller 
farms and ranches. Macadamia continues to be grown in both large and small scale 
orchards. Ranching and dairy farming are other agricultural pursuits. 

Centers of population in the district are ^hala, Na'alehu, Waiohinu <md Hawaiian 
Ocean View Estates. The census of 1990 showed the population of the district to be 
4,438 of which 968 (22%), were Hatvaiian/Part-Hawaiian. One high school and two 
feeder schools serve the students of the district. 


Kona 


Yam ikekai mS'oki'oks 
Kona ofihesea that is cut up 

From a distance one can su the smooth surface of the sea at 
Kona, Hawai % cut by innumerable streaks of color 


Stretching from south to north, Kona is bordered inland by Mauna Loa and Hualalai 
and sits on the western coast of the island with a total of 813 square miles. The 
second largest district on the island, Kona too has diverse dimatlc conditions with 
many conununities situated on die moist sbpes as well as along the hot and dry 
coastline. Kona, along widi South Kohala, is the hub of the tourist industry for the 
islancL The calm deep sea off thf coast of Kona supports a oommercial and tourist 
fishing industry. 

The number of Hawruians/Fait-Hawanans in the district in 1990 was 5A55 (8%), of 
the total population of 29,942. The district is served by or« high school, two 
intermeiUate, and several elementary feeder schools. Set to open In September, 
1997, is a new high school in Kealakehe. 
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Kohala 


Kokda 'mneha'Aa 
Kohaia, land ofihejnoui 
^ ✓ 

The moku of Kohala encompasses 4Q2 square miles with vast tracts of land devoted 
to ranching and agiiculture. One of the first areas on this island to lose sugar in the 
197D's, South Kohala is now an area of hotd resorts and residential developments. 
Kohala is the northernmost land area of Hawaii with TJpolu Point fioiding the 
Aianuihaha Charuiel across fiom MauL To fire south Kohala is bordered by Kona 
and HSmSkua on the east Geologically the oldest part of the island, the Kohala 
mountains form the backbone of the dbtxict CUrruite conditions vary from cool and 
c^y up mauka to hot and humid near the coast KOhala is Imown for its driving 
'Apa'apa'awind. 

The total population of Kohala in 1990 was 13.fi33 with 3,243 (23%) listed as 
Hawaiian/Pait-Hawaiiait Kohala has one high sdvool with an intermediate and 
elementary school. Students from Waimea spools continue on to Honoka'a High. 

Hamakua 

UgmSkta 'Smapililoa 
Hamakua, Uitti of bdlei^ 

Hamakua is a moku of deep valleys and gukhes with many wateifidls covering 636 
square miles. Tall cliffs line the ooast from Honoka'a towards Hilo. Bordered^ 
Kohala, Hilo and Mauna Kea, Hamakua is in the midst of change with the closing of 
its sugar plantation operations. On the noithem coast of the island, the moku offers 
beautiful open vistas and verdant greenery. 

Statistics from 1990 show that Kiunakua has a total population of 3,545 with 844 
(15%) identified as Hawaiian/Part-Hawaiian. Schoob in the district are Honoka'a 
High and Qementaiy. 

HUo 

HUokamkamldiua 
HUo of the KtoMaia rain 

The moku oi Hilo comprises 675 square miles on the windward side of the bland 
and b flanked by Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea with ib coastline stretching fiom eeis t 
of Hilo Bay northwest to Laupahoehoe andOokala. Sheer coastline difb greet the 
sea of Hilo Bay, the prime shipping port and sheltered harbor. 

Famous for ib rain of more than 120 inches a year, Hilo b home to the county seat. 
It has been labeled the "wettest city in the United totes". Hilo has many hbtoric 
sites and was the moku of Kamehameha’s experience that lead to the Law of the 
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Splintered Paddle. Sugar was once the agricultural mainstay of this district, but now 
smaller feirms and macadamia nut otxdiards dot the landscape outside the dty limits. 

At the 1990 census, the population of the moku of Hilo was 48,180 of which 8,657 
(18%) were of Hawaiian/Part-Hawaiian. There are three high schools in the district 
with corresponding intermediate and elementary feeder schools. In addition, post 
high school sites indude Hawaii Community Clollege and the University of Hawaii 
@ Hilo. At the Uidversity, 514 (174%) of Ss students are Hawaiian/Fart-Hawaiian. 
Hawaii Community College has 645 G7S%} Hawaiian/Fart-Hawaiian students 
(Native Hawaiian Data Book, OHA, 1994). 

Introduction Summary 

Our report began with a discussion of each moku because it was relevant to the 
spirit and product of this report Hawaii Island is a young and growing island with 
a growing population. Schools are strugglirvg to keep up with ejqrloding population 
demographics and families work hard to maintain a living in this depressed 
economy. Each district has unique problems and opportunities that are affected by 
the economic climate artd the vast (Stances between services. The Hawaii school 
district has the highest percentage concentration of Hawaiian/Fart-Hawaiian 
students in the state (22.1%). The next dosest district is the Leeward district on 
O'ahu rvith 21.4%. 

Native Hawaiian Education 

Our Definition 

Native Hawaiian Education is a system indusive of Hawaiian culttiral traditions, 
language, beliefs and pracdoes. This system of culture is the fotmdation on which to 
build, strengthen and elevate the acadenuc, spiritual, social, political and economic 
skills of our Hawaiian people. CThis system is more often experienced as; 
"commuruty-based projects that are culturally driven") 

Goals of the Hawai'i Island Council 

"What we saw as our mission" 

To identify, support and perpetuate commuruty based projects /programs 
that have established and implemented Native Hawaiian education as 
defined. 

To further enoourage Na6ve Hawaiians in all cosnmunities to embrace at\d 
perpetuate the numa of their latul/ place as the foundation on which to 
develop projects/programs unique to their lifestyle and the lifestyle of their 
ancestors. 

To generate collaborative efforts that embody the spirit of interrelationship 
and commitment for the purpose of developing a stable commuruty for 
Native Hawaiians by Native Hawaiians. 
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MUmaka’a o ka Na'auao 

The Vistas of Kno\^dge 

Oke)aAuameimia,mdtopekShdu 
The site first, and fiien the builcUng 
Lmia an 7«tt cu^ ttisn practtca 

The Philosophy of Kxiov4edge 

Fotming Ihe contact 

It is important to extend this defintion of Native Hawaiian Education by stating 
what is dear Hawaiian knowledge structure diffeR from Western systems of 
education. We live in a colonial state where our language, culture, beliefs and ways 
of knowing have been compromised and targeted for extijurtion. The philosophy of 
our knowledge is based on a wide variety of cultural motes and practices that are 
still vibrant today: 

1) Culturally Defined Senses 

We view the world with cullunUy shaped lenaosy organs. How we notice ho'ailona (signs), 
where we swim, svho is ignoring pono. how we enter a forcat, how we view kalo, how we 
cultivate dreams. Our empirical bdief stracture b ahaped by our blaiul cnviioninenl, our 
genealogy, the hopes of our Icilpuiu, and tite direction given to us from hbtoiy. 

2) Relationshlp43efined Orientation 

We value relationahip. Bdalionsfaip occurs on many levds and in many (onm. We value 
rapport with our liiu, our ‘ohana, oor people, our values. We struggle in thb current 
sysRm to actualiae thb priority because of corr^tetmg picasura, but it ia stiU paramount 
We have ways to restore balarioe when drshanriony occurs and we need to reclaim these 
practices in aU facets of education. 

3) Utility-Based 

Meaning must be tied to leamiiig. UtiEly b also lied to art arid underscores aD dial we 
believeia We practice abstract thinking, but it b tied to purpose and a meaiungful 
exbtmoe. Hi wetians are tired of a tawwleilge system that b baaed on non-Hawaiian 
curricula, vahies, aascssmant stiitdards, and phUosopbfy. We bdieve it b rww time to re- 
establbh a ttaudure that b based on the many levds of appvopriale context, oseful practice 
and empowering bdiefs 8ut strengthen e« identity as Native Hawalians. 

4) Intellect Not Separate from Feefing 

Hawaiian phSosopl^ of loMwIedgc reeoga^ the nendaal nature of what b comidcred 
'inteDecI’. Somem who holds only infeimatlon and no ptadsalursdesslandingb standing 
ononefool. Thoac who share iijfotniatiaa hat haimtoOiOT arc dboomecled from the 
morality and Ohiminalion of our inldccfaidai«dscsiiotyoace:na'aa. Wa are rat simply 
‘head thinkest* but onr bodies, our larger sense of olhermeas, our culbue, direct ua. 

5) Spiiitual-Baded Knowing 

Xnowiedge has context and Ihbb shaped by spiriL Our cailhire b rich in the expararve 
world beyond our own. We do not btf tfle But whidi b not leoi, nor do we disragard the 
nature of how one should bdiave. We lecognixe life in all things and we honor this. We 
thrive in multiple realities of spitUual achaowledgincnt and believe that knowledge comes 
in many ways: it b givav it b a responaUKty, it b worked for. it b an exteraion of 
kupuiu. 
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Why a discussion of Philosophy? 

These meetings tvere a pause for ns to reflect upon what it was that we valued, truly 
valued, with regard to &lucatloii. Since Education is a structure set up to euivance 
and dMpen our kno^^edge. It was flien asked: *What do we value with regard to 
knowledge?* It was dear dud we eadi valued cultural Imowledge that strragthened 
our comnuinity. Also, it later hwame dear that our current system of Education 
does not addr^ these fundamental "vistas' of our knowledge philosophy. 

It was also discussed that Education that is academic in the predictable sense, b not 
necessarily 'contraiy" to what wevvbh to perpetuate as Hawailans. It b more the 
manner a^ piiontias that are not studied by a Hawaiian world view dukt we take 
issue with. We began to believe that unless we shape, again, the building blocks of 
our knowledge structure, we will simply minor w^t b common in Hawaii today, 
and, as a residt, create more programs that view Hawaiians as "defident", lacking", 
or 'in need of more toob to succeed". Although we went and need our people to 
survive in modem Hawai't we no longer wish to compromise Culture as a means 
for a viaUe product, process and outcome for our children. 

The "Movement" discovered on Hawaii bland 
Some exemplary pro)ecb 

After vbiting most moku and experiencing people, ideas and programs that were 
unique to each one, tt was dear that our defiitition of Native Ifowaiian Education 
was shap>ed by the practitioneis and places in which programs flouibhed. Programs 
were always within a community, with community Inunu, and with culture as their 
operating and philosophical foundation. Although we reviewed over 25 educational 
programs, the following projecte surfaced as those that best actualized "community 
based projecb that are ^turally driven.* 

Project: KUkulukumuhana 
Kumu: Different kumu depending on place 
Location: Waipi'o,Hainakua:Kiafitonda,KuandNaieiKahakalau,Krmani Aton 
Ka Lae, Ka'u: Kmlalani Hanoa 

Pu'ala'a, Puna: Alona Quaitero, No'eau Kaholokula, Lei Dae 
Pana'ewa, HQo: Kekuhl Kanahele, Huihui Mossman 
Discussion: Kukuluknmuhana has been a grass-roots cultural and educatlottal 
effort from oommunily members sinoe 1991. A summer iirunersion 
experience was developed for students in most moku. The intention 
of the imDwcnon caxtqss was to pool the physical, emotiontd, spiritual 
and Intellectual strengths cf Native Havraiian Fduration for a common 
purpose. Thb purpose b the creation of a concept of preferred 
education for Hawaiians byHaw 2 uiaii$. 

Funding: Kukulukumuhana b done with voluntary labor. Some funds for food 
and miscellaneous expenses were given iy the Edith Kanaka'ole 
Foundation, the Queen Liii'uokalani Children's Center and by the 
Offlce of Hawaiian Affairs. They are in need of funding. 
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Project Nff Koloi Wa'a Maku O Hawa’i 
Kumu: (Hay Berttemann, 

Location: Kawaihae 

Discussion: This is a non-profit organization dedicated to die preservation and 
perpetuation of Hawaiian and early Polynesian culture and seafiuing 
traditions. NS Ka^ Wa'a MoknO Hawaii provides a learning 
environment and curriculum tliat presents all aspects of the canoe 
heritage as a full and oompletdy Hawaiian eaqsetience. 

Ftmding: NS Kalai Wa'a MokuOIbwail is done with voluntary labor. Some 

funds for traveL food and miscellaneous esqpenses are secured through 
private donations. Na Kalai Wa'a is currentiy looking for grants. 

Project: Kanu O Ka 'Aim 
Kumu: Ku Kahakalau 
Location: Honoka'a High School 

Discussion: Kanu OKa 'Aina is a school wttiun a school. It is referred to as the 
Hawaiian Academy' 9 Honoka'a High School and will begin 
operation in the Fall of 1997. The project extends the philosophy of 
Kukulukumuhana and uses Wi^'o Valley as their Tab". Kanu O Ka 
'Aina uses Hawaiian cuhuie, practices and philosophies as a foundation 
for how they view academic sul^ects, college preparation and careers. 
Funding: Kanu O Ka 'Aina is partially funded by the DOE and by moneys from 

the School-To-Work initiative. They are in need of ftmding. 

Project Pu ‘aUt 'a Cultural Education Center 
Kiunu: Keikialoha Keikipi 
Location: Pu'ala'a. Puna 

Discussion: Pu'ala'a Cultural Education Center is a project of Ho'oulu Llhui, a non- 
profit organization formed in 1995 with the puip^ of awakening 
mwallan culture, values, beliefs and lifestyle. The goals of the Center 
are the restoration and management of Hawaiian cultural sites, self- 
sufficiency throi^h culturally appropriate economic ventures, and the 
continued collaboration with ot he r t ^ ge nd e s and groups to offer 
Pu'ala'a as an on-going site for Hawrdian practices, values and beliefe. 
Funding: Pu'ala'a is a project udngonfy voluntary labor. Small grants and 
technical assistance have been offered by 

Project: HUo ISgfi School Agrictdtuni Project 
Kumu: Jhruny hfeniole 
Locatioiu IfiloHi^SdiOQl 

Discussion: This pioject b a dynamic exanqple of how a 'cultural kipuka' can exist 
in the current educational syst^ Land Is used and viewed in spiritual 
and emotional terms, and planting/harvesting with the land is 
experienced as an extension of ^ce, history. Identity and Hawaiian 
values. The 'magic of the mala* is defined as 'restoring life to its 
original difficulty'. 'Aina is the source of all wisdom. 

Funding: This project is considered a dass at Hilo High SchooL 
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Collaborating Agencies and llieir Role 

A note of appreciation for the new changes at the Queen lili'uoludani Children’s 
Center. Their presence is felt in our rural and urban communities. Th^ assist in the 
many small and commuzdty-based iveeds titat would make such programming 
impossible. QLCC is a community team-player and we wish to acknowledge their 
support of Native Hawaiian Education as practiced by the oooununlty members 
they encourage. 

Sununary / Closure 

Ha'ina ‘ia mai ana ka puana 

The Hawaf i Island Council’s mission began with the identification of groups 
servicing Native Hawiuians outside the DOE Meeting the Council’s ob)e<tives, 2dter 
much discussion on the matter, was simple. The end result, however, was a 
dramatic observation of a ’Movement” of commumty-hased projects that xoere 
culturally driven. It came as a revelation. We discovered something more than just 
projects - we found community people svotking for tto money on cultural activities 
that empowered and educated our youth and adults in their own backyard. It was 
more than a list of programs and contacts, it became a movement, a critical mass of 
people, a way of think^ and viewing opportunities and the role of culture in 
leaiiung emd teaching. The ’Movem^’ was defmed as cultural reflections of our 
native ancestry and it needed our support. 

’Cotnmiuuty-Based Projects’ are defined as: projects established in a particular place by 
Native Hawaiians for Native Hatoaiians of that ^ace. Because of this, the projects chosen 
were small in size, but the level of commuidty involvement reflected the desire of 
the Native Hawaiians tn those communities. It is Education that is culturally and 
coBununity empowering. These projects linked with oitf expanding awareness of 
our philosophy of knowledge. 

What we hope to accomplish is the creation of snore community-based projects that 
will cultivate the traditions, beliefs and practices of our people. We hope to 
appreciate, smderstand and honor the sands of our birth We wish to restore and 
improve the quality of life in our communities and regain a sense of order and 
idwtity. We also wish to be viable and contributing members of our modem 
society. We stow believe, however, that we can only do so with conscious 
acknowledgement and practice of fixings, ideas and beliefs that are uniquely 
Hawaiian. 

Our defimtion of Native Hawaiian Education is a plea for balance, and we see the 
untapped potential and need for community-based projects that art culturally driven. 
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APPENDIX A 


KQkulukumuhana O Puna 

Pu'Qla'a. KeoNaiakg,^ Puna 
August 9 “ 23. 1997 


On August 9th through August 23rcl we wV start KQkutukumuhana O Puna. 
KOkulukumuharta b a 15 day Howolcn culturat immersion experience. The 
purpose of this program b to educate, enhance artd perpetuate Hawaiian 
culturat practices. 

KQkulukumuharra b r>ow In its 7th year. Thb summer wBI be our 3rd year on 
the shores of Puna. Thb program was formed for the chidren of Hawafl to 
broaden their education In Howdion culture. Thb form of education b one 
that still thrK/es In the people of today and those of the past. We wlB l ive the 
culture. We win rK3t read. lair, or sim^ show the chidren culture. The 
chidren wO do. IK/e and continue to perpetuate what they team. For the 
past 6 years it has grown from one dbtrict and one site to six dbtilcts and to 
seven sites. KQkuiuloimuhana has been located in an six cfistricts of Hawaii 
blond, and now In its fkst year on the bland of MauL Because of the 
emotionot, spiritual, intellectual and physicai pxogress of the children, the 
need for thb program has grown. 

Our curriculum consuls of. 

1. Hawaiian language 

2. Hawaiian crafts wtth ovoilabie resources 

3. Knowledge of native plants and their usage 

4. Knowledge of fldnes and styles oMtshlng 

5. Hula and the songs of Puna 

6. Maiama 'OkKC cultivating and preparing of Hawaiian foods 

7. Learning of si^lHIcarTt places orxl place names of PuTKi 

KOIrulukumuhana O Pursa b done through voluntary efforts and supported 
by QLCC. the Edith Kanakcfole Foundation and from private donations. 

NO Kumu: Anna Kon. Atona Quortero. lei Ikae. No'e'au Koholokua. Kaiuna 
West, Keildaloha Keikipi, Emly Noeole. Norman Kon, Linda Sofrey. Unde 
Robert Keffiho'omalu 

Sites: Ptfola'a. Kolmu. KecNakdca 


9 
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APPENDIX B 

NAKALAIWA*A 

MISSION STATEMENT A VISION 


Na Kalai Wa'a will develop end express the spiritual, emotional and 
physical well being of individuals, 

Na Kalai Wa'a honors and respects aur Kupuna (elders). From the 
Kupuna we gain mono (strength), na'auao (knowledge), and ha'a ha'a 
(humility). The Kupuna lives die values qflokahi (unity/harmony), alu 
like (working together), kuleana (responsibility), kokua (help), ike 
(recognition) and aloha (lave). From the Kuputut, we learn that there 
is always a purpose, reason end lesstm to everyAing. These values 
are the foundation upon which Na Kalai Wa'a is based 

With the fouruiation and guidance of the Kupuna and the successful 
construction and completion of the maiden voyage ofMakali'i, we the 
'OhandofNa Kalai Wa'a kioku O Hawaii, commit ourselves to pass 
on this unique concept of 'Ohana to all we come in contact with. We 
also commit: 

To preserve, protect and perpetuate the Hawaiian culture and 
contribute towards a safe and healthy future for Hawai'i. 

To generate appreciation of the Hawaiian culture througfi education, 
culture of values and personal pride. 

To contribute to the preservation ofHawca'Vs environment through 
education programs. 

To provide high-quality'educational experiences within the Hawaiian 
culture fir persons of all ages and ad levels of proficiency, to 
preserve traditional values. 

To "Ho'olokaki" ~ to bring about unity, harmony and aloha. 


10 
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APPENDIX C 


KftHU O Kfl 

a pilot for a Hawaiiaa Academy 
to be implemented in Fall of 1997 
at HONOKA‘A fflGH SCHOOL 


Based oa the concept of Eokotai Emanliaiie, the pooling of 
strenedu - intellectnel, physiod. ud spinnal . 

of ell stake holders (stndents. teachers, parents, eomsannity) 
for a conunon purpose: to adeqoately prepare onr next 
generation's mind, body and Spirit for a life of folfillment. 


KAliU O KA ‘Aina focuses on: 


1 Hawaiian language, culture, history, traditions and values including; 

Hawaiian ans (tauliala, kiiai, kapa „.) 

Hawaiian music (hula, oli, mele, ‘ukulele ,.,) 

Cultural practices (li'an lapa'an, lemilonii, lua „.) 

Hawaiian 'ohaaa living (laulima, inkabi, bo' oponopono ,..) 

2. community based ecoaomie dcvelopmant consistem with Hawaiian 
cultural values, using existing resources without exploiting them, including taro 
fanning, subanence planting, a^uaculnire of native species and small business 
entrepreneurship 

3. survival in modem Hawai'i, including mastery of English, use of computers 
and other modern technology, home economics: career edncatioa, problems 
solving and applied economics, 

4. global awareneu and knowledge about other cultures, with a special 
emphasis on indigenous concerns, and networking via tel ecommuni rat, ions with 
other native peoples throughout the world. 

"The Hawaiian Academy is one of the best conceptual 
frameworks I’ve ever seen and has all of the "5 A’s" which I 
use Co evaluate quali^ programs: academic rigor, authenticicy, 
active learning, adult relationships and assessment - all at a 
very high level." 

- Michelle Swanson, Naitonai School-to- Work Technical Assiscance Provider, 

December 6. 1996 


II 



APPENDIX D 


Pu'ala'a Cultural Education Center 

A project of Ho'oulu LOhul 

O ke kahu mamuA mahope ke kukulu 

‘lAtsUtjast, 

£,eamd[ymcan,l/unpmctiu 

Ho'oulu Lahui is a non-profit oisanization (501-C3)/ formed in 1995, with the purpose 
of awakening Hawaiian culture, values, belieiis and lifestyle in partaiership with the 
community to achieve unity, harmony and total wdl-being QSkal^. 

The name, Ho'oulu Idhui comes from King KalSkaua's motto, and it means the 
growing or nurturing of a nation or people, specifically, the Hawaiian itation and 
people. Ho'oulu Lahui, the organizatian, is tlu result of a grassroots effort to restore 
and care for wahl pana (historically significant Hawaiian cultural sites) in Puna along 
with the values and lifestyle of the indigenous people QahuD who established these 
sites. The 'lli Qaivd divi^^ of Pu'ala'a is the piko or center of Ho'oulu LSKuL 

The goals of Ho'oulu LShui rue: The restoration and management of Hawaiian cultural 
sites; the development and operation of a Hawaiian cultural education center; the self- 
sufficiency of Ho'oulu LShul through culturally appropriate economic dexrelopment 
ventures; and coUaboration widi other agendes and organizations. 

Components of the Pu'ala'a Cultural Education Center 

1. Cultural empowerment (a place to practice Hawaiian values and arts) 

2. Community involvement (developing plans, sites, projects and committees) 

3. Culturally appropriate sustaii;aHe economic development (aquaculture, etc.) 

4. Site for menttd, physical and sjnritual health Qeamlttg Hawaiian protocoL etc.) 

5. Restoration of a Hawaiian culhual area (Havraiian village, fishing grounds) 

6. Eiqieiietrtial education site (food preparation aiul cultivation, agriculture, etc) 

7. Linking with local schook and human service agencies (DOE tete, etc) 

8. Family pu'uhonua (a safe place where feonilles come for rejuvenatioiO 

9. A place for cultural piactitfonecs (Makahlld garttes, gathering, etc) 

10. Employment (Puna is a rural community w^ hi^ rates of unemploymeiU) 

fPCeast contact 

Keildaloha Kek^ 

Executive Director; Ho'oulu lAhui 
BOX 2177, Pahoa, Hawai'i 96778 
phone: (808) 965-74^ 
fax: (808) 968-6585 


9{o'oulk Lifad SeBeoes tfiat fry aibivating culture and community, we wilL endure. 
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APPENDIX E 


H.A.O. HAWAIIAN AGENCIES ORGANIZATION 



NAME 

agency 

ADDRESS 

FHONE 

FAX 


An^ade.Ed 

DepaniDem of Hawaiian Hoae Laada* 

East Hawaii 

Ift^akcrSnea 

Rao.ltBwaa M720 

974-4250 

974-4255 ' 


Ch»g,Na(« 

Hawaii Coomuaiiy Colkf c 

HaatPuKilu 

300W.JCnriliSaea 

Wlo. Hawaii M72D-4091 

974-7620 

974-7692 


Davis. W«ndcU 

KafflehtoMha Sdiaola*Bubop Eat»e 
Neifhbef UUivd |U|ioAal Rctatoce 

Cemero WeatKiwBu 

Tf^tSlAlUDriva, 

SwnSl 

Ka»liri.geaa. Hawaii 96740 

322-5400 

322-9446 


Dias, Mkbael 

AkiLlb,bc. 

P.O.Box6M 

HUo. Hawaii 96720 

961-2625 

935-6014 

i 

j 

-> 

■D 

*1 

Dg Pool, Jwcs 

Depanmenof Hswtuao Horoe Lai^- 
Weft Hawaii 

P.O. Bm 125 

Kaondb Hawaii 9674} 

8IS-7091 

185-6453 

Hamikon, GiAgcr 

Uaiveniity of Hawaii * Kilo 

Miaorny Aecess A Achievemem Prog. 

200 W. KawUi Snaec 

Hilo, Hawaii 96720-«09l 

974-7451 

974-7691 

Hoke. Arthur Jr. 

Hawaiian Qvic Clubs 

107 Hootaakt Sobr 

HiKHawau 96720 

959-4 162 

935-0!4< 

Kjwauchi, Jamie 

Office of Hawauaa Afhin 

East Hawaii 

224 Waiaaaenue Avenue, 
StdMiOi 

KBo^Hawafi 96720 

933-4349 

955-4744 

Kioiura-Nobnca, Willie 

KaaefaiBMha Schoob-Bishop Estate 
Preseboob 

P.O. Box 1699 

Kaihia-Koaa. Hawaii 9674S 

334-0599 
exu S 

354-0593 

KioBcy, Senay 

Hui Malaraa Ola Na Oiwi 

511 Kalaasmaok Avenue 

Hao. Hawaa 96720 

969-9220 

961-4794 

Lovell. Kawiki 

Hawaii Commuaity College 

KaaaPuKaiu 

200 W.KawBi Street 

HDo.Haw«ii 96720*4091 

974.7620 

974-7692 

Makuakane^undiA. Oail 

tlBivcnicy of Hawaii* HUo 

Kawaiiao Lcadenhip Devclopreaff Prog. 

200 W.Xawib Strut 

HUo. Hawaii 96720>409l 

974-7413 

974-769) 

McDgoild, Ruby 

Office of Hawauaa Affiiin 

W«« Hawaii 

7$-5706Kaaaau Place. 

State 107 

Kiifoa^ioon. Hawaii 96740 

329-n6t 

326-7921 

NiiBii,LiB«a 

Queen LBTuolataBi ChilAa'a GcBser 
HQoUoil 

919 UWai Steal 
tfiteHitei 967» 

935-9511 

969-7599 

Robcttion. Bvbarm 

KiBduB^ Sebeob-Bbhop Estate 

East Hawaii Caniptts 

162 Bahaa Avcatia 

HDo.Hawaa 96720 

969-7740 

969-7745 

Sing, David 

Untverory of Hawaii • Hilo 

Ne Pua Ne'eau 

200 W. Ksw9i Sweet 
Hilo.HawMi 96720-4091 

974-7674 

974-7611 

Souza. Btrban 

Kamehaiueha Sehools-Bisbop Eswe 
Preseboob 

P.O. Bn 16S9 

Kailua'Keoa. Hawaii 96745 

334-0599 
ext. 1 

3344)593 

Souza-Sive, Gail 

Queen Lili’uokaiiBt Children's Cento 
Kona Unit 

f.O. Box 2119 

Kailua-Koaa, Hawaii 96741 

329-7336 

326-7517 

7 

3/12/97 
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Eia Hmoai'i md a Keawe 
Hawaii, great island of Ke»we 


Hawai'i Island Council Members: 

Joshua Akana, Chair 
Ulu Gannon, Wahnea 
Cadiy Arnold, Ka'O 
hfichael Ikeda, Kona 
Watty Lao, Honoka'a 
Manu Meyer, PSpalkou 
George Nauiana, Kona 

Emma Inas, NHEIC Facilitator 


August, 1997 
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Testimony on Native Hawaiian Special Education 
United States Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs 
December 1, 1999 
Hilo, Hawaii 

Submitted by: 

Donna Kotakl, Special Education Teacher and 
Former Parent Invoiver/Tutor for Pihana Na Mamo 
Waiakea High School 


Aloha Senator Inouye, members and staff of the U.S. Committee on Indian Affairs, educators and 
fellow colleagues. My name is Donna Noelani Joaquin Kotaki . I am a part Hawaiian teacher 
who resides on this Big Island of Hawai’i in the town of Hilo. I am presently a special education 
teacher and the coordinator for Pihana Nd Mamo at Waiakea High School. Waiakea High 
School’s student population is about 2100 of which 10% is special ed/needs. Of the 210 
students, approximately 50% are Hawaiian and part Hawaiian. 

Our Pihana Na Mamo theme for this school year is; “Connecting our PAST, PRESENT and 
FUTURE”. We feel very strongly about this theme because there is a need to have teaeher, 
students, parents and the community to make connections and most importantly, to build upon it. 
Our goal for Pihana Na Mamo is to create a working relationship between the teachers, students, 
parents and the community so our students can become successful, responsible citizens. 

As a former Parent Involver, I have conducted various on-campus workshops in which the 
Pihana team have helped parents understand their rights as parents to help their child be more 
successful in high school and to prepare students to become productive, contributing citizens of 
society when they leave Waiakea High School. We have held quarterly meetings where parents 
are introduced to various school staff (ie: counselors, SPED teachers, transition coordinator, 
administrators, aUendance coordinator, etc.); community agencies which assist Hawaiians (Office 
of Hawaiian Affairs, Alu Like, Queen Liliuokalani Children’s Center, Kamehameha School 
Bishop Estate, Na Pua No’eau and Na Kalai Wa’a); and kupuna (leaders/eiders of the Hawaiian 
community). Over the years, our parent group has been growing, from two to about eight or ten 
depending on the workshop presentation. 

In school, Pihana Na Mamo assist students by providing them with a resource center where they 
have access to computers, Hawaiian resource books, and where they can receive tutoring before 
school, after school and both recesses. We also assist students who are having difficulties in 
their mainstream classes. We provide support for all teachers and staff through Project Hi’Uani 
(Proactive Behavioral Support System with Dr. George Sugai). 

One of my fondest memories of Pihana Na Mamo is the school year 1997 - 98 when Pihana had 
approximately 100 students, of which 17 were seniors. I can distinctly remember two boys, Chad 
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and Frank who had to complete two correspondence course before graduation.. .and it was 
mid-April. They wanted so badly to walk the line with their class and receive a diploma and not 
a certificate of completion. I told them that they could still walk the line at graduation and that it 
was okay to get a certificate of completion. But they insisted and came to Pihana for tutoring 
during both recesses for one whole month. They walked the line with the 1 5 other SPED seniors 
and received their diplomas. Today, both Chad and Frank are gainfully employed and Chad is 
looking into going to Flawaii Community College. Frank’s parents were so appreciative and 
oveijoyed at the fact that Frank was the first of all five children to graduate from high school; 
Frank is the second youngest child in his family. 

There have been many more success stories for our Hawaiian and part-Hawaiian special 
education students because of the assistance that Pihana N3 Mamo provides at Wai&kea High 
School. These success stories are why I believe in Pihana Nil Mamo's philosophy and vision to 
help our children and their parents. 

Mahalo Senator Inouye for your continued support for Pihana Na Mamo. 
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Testiinony of Native Hawaiian Speciai Education 
United States Senate Committee of Appropriation 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health and Human Services, Vacation and related 

Agencies 


Laura Torres, Pihana Na Mamo Parent Involver 

My name is Laura Torres, and I am the Pihana Na Mamo Parent Involver for Mt. View 
Elementary School in Hilo, Hawaii. I am testifying in support of Senate Bill 1767. 

The education of our Children! Why should we care? Why should it be so imponant to 
us? 

As a child I remember my father as an alcohoUc, my parents fighting because it seemed 
they never had enough finances. I remember the domestic violence. I remember staying 
home from school at least a whole month due to impetigo because my parents could not 
afford to pay for me to receive the proper medical treatment. We were taught to respect 
our elders but we were not told that abuses by them were not acceptable. A lot of things 
were hush-hush, don’t say anything, don’t tell anyone. 

My perception of life was specifically to grow up, get married to a man who works in 
constniction and who drinks beer and beats me up. To have children and take care of 
their physical needs. Get old and die. But one thing I knew; my parents loved me. 

Both my parents dropped out of school in the 9“' grade, so education was not a priority as 
much as they valued our safety. I struggled with school and was unable to catch up with 
my schoolwork because I was absent a lot. I survived by copying other student’s work 
and was never told that I had the ability to shape my own life. 

When I was in the 8* grade, I asked my older brother for help with my math homework. 
He assisted me, then he said “Do you know why you’re not getting it, it’s because you 
don’t want to get it. If you really wanted to do it, you would.” His words stuck with me 
until today. I struggled with nasty words from relatives who said that I was the ugliest, 
darkest and the oddball in the fan^. But in spite of these words, I would instead thrive 
on my parents’ Love and my - ^thw ^ words. 

My people of Hawaiian ancestry have low self-esteem. They do not want others to know 
about their home-life, will not ask questions, is not aggressive, and does not want to 
participate in public activities because they don’t want others to know their weaknesses. 
But they will get involved with what seems acceptable by our own kind. This is the 
reason we have a high number of drug addicts, alcoholics and incarceration. A poor 
excuse? Probably so; nevertheless, true. Unless we break this cycle, our children will 
continue to adopt these ways. 
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Today I am married to a wonderful man who works in the construction business and he 
doesn’t drink. He never lays a hand on me and he loves me with his life. We have two 
wonderful children who are pursuing full time careers and college. I’ve been a Sunday 
school Superintendent for 19 years, a choir director for 9 years, a State Welfare Worker 
for 8 years and am soulfully satisfied with my life the way it is. 

What is my point here? I am saying that I can do anything I put my hands to, if that is 
what I want to do. Accomplishments and goals are not out of my reach but are within it. 

As a Pihana Na Mamo Parent Involver, I have made it my personal mission to first create 
HOPE within the hearts of our children that they have the potential to shape their own 
future beginning today inspite of their surroundings. At the same time 1 must reach out to 
the conununity by getting involved in activities, make myself known and being available 
for talks. 

When I was being interviewed for this job, I was asked what I hoped to accomplish here? 
My remark to that statement was, “If the children would just know that there is an Auntie 
Laura on campus that they can come to anytime and receive a hug and a kind word of 
encouragement or even just a smile, then I believe I’ve accomplished the best thing in my 
life.” 

My fellow workers' and I have a passion for our people and their children. We are 
committed to the education for all our people. Together, we have and will continue to 
mak^difference. 

Mahalo for the opportunity to communicate our needs and share our support of the 
Pihana Na Mamo program. 
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DATE: NOVEMBER 22, 1999 

MEMO TO; U.S. SENATE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

FROM: DAMIEN KENISON SR.. PARENT INVOLVER, KONAWAENA HIGH SCHOOL 

RE: TESTIMONY FOR THE REAJTHORIZATION OF SENATE BILL #1767 

Ano’ai, 

I am Damien Kenison Sr. , a Parent Involver at Konawaena High School on 
Hawaii isiand. i have been working with Pihana Na Memo for six years. 

I started out at Ho'okena Elementary in 1994 and moved to Konawaena in the second 
semester of 1 995. Hookena School services children from the sociaHy and 
economically depressed South Kona communities of Miloli’i and Hookena with a 
large percentage of Native Hawaiian students. The other feeder schools are 
Honaunau and Konawaena Elementary and Middle School. 

When I first came to Konawaena High School in December 1995, 1 was alerted 
to the fact that a large number of students from Miloli'i and Ho'^ena were in danger of 
dropping out citing frequent absences and poor class participation. Working with 
various agencies and school staff, principal Brian Nakashima helped us to coordinate 
a plan which would improve educational senrices to our rural students and encourage 
academic progress. 

The effort was very successful snd almost all of the at-risk students graduated 
wHh a number of them proceeding on to a university or community college. Even those 
who decided to work have plans to eventually further their education after a brief 
hiatus. All of them have bem made aware of their potential and realize the importance 
of pursuing educational goals in relation to obtaining adequate employment. 

My classroom is a safe haven where students can meet with friends, do their 
homework, seek my advice on school or personal matters, get help with assignments, 
study for tests or use the computer resources that are provided for them. My door is 
open to any student who nee^ help and many of rriy Pihana students’ friends or 
classmates have come to me for assistance. 

I monitor grades and credits and work with teachers if a student is having 
difficulties in their class. Credit checks have resulted in numerous corrections and 
placement in appropriate classes. Parents are also consulted it. their child is having 
problems and solutions are offered or implemented with their input. When attending an 
lEP or parent / teacher meeting, my role is to make sure that the parents are 
comfortable and able to understand what is going on so that they can help their child 
and make the right decisions In approving any changes to the plan. 

Pihana Na Mamo has helped me to develop social skills that are necessary for 
effective communication. These skills have allowed me to convey my thoughts in a 
professional manner and enhanced my efforts to improve the quality of life for 
Hawal'lans in my community. 
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While being interviewed during a program ree valuation, I was asked what was 
the most important thing to come out of Pihana Na Mamo. I answered “me* My answer 
shocked the interviewer but I explained that by developing my leadership skills I was 
better able to help my students and communicate with their parents. I wanted that 
person to know of my sincere commitment to the program and it’s success. 

My involvement with the students extends out into the community where they 
live. I am Vice President of KUPA (Kamaa'iana United to Protect the ’Aina), a non profit 
oganizatlon based at Ho’okena, South Kona. 1 believe that Improving economic and 
social conditions will have a positive impact on the attitudes of people towards 
education. I also utilize my contacts acquired through KUPA to assist in enhancing 
positive outcomes for my goals with Pihana Na Mamo. 

I am also a member of the West Hawai'i Fisheries Council. This council was 
formed to protect the marine resources along the Kona Coast. Our marine resources 
are an integral part of the Hawai'ian Culture. Without these resources we would not be 
able to pass on the practices and traditions that have established our identity as 
Hawai'ians for so many generations. 

Being made aware of their roots and colorful heritage has instilled pride in our 
opio but that has not been enough for them to be successful in the modem world 
today. In the classroom. I encourage cultural activities integrated with academic 
pursuits to enhance beneficial results. 

The bottom line is that Pihana Na Mamo Is a a vital endeavor vriiich I feel the 
Hawai'ian people are due. We assist those students that are unable to take advantage 
of the educational opportunities offered by Kamehameha Schools. We help those 
students who need a chance to achieve their career goals and give back to their 
communities to foster the values that will raise the status of Hawai'ians. It is time for 
those in authority to take a stand and support the Hawai'ian people in our quest to 
assume our rightful status in society, by providing consistent programs which will 
guide us into the new millennium. 

Mahalo Nui Loa, 

Damien Kenison Sr. 

PO Box 38 
Honauanau, Hawaii 
96726 

Phone# 323-4572 
FAX # 323-4515 
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U.S. President 
william Clinton 
The White House Office 
1600 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Washington, D.C. 20500 


U . S . Senator 

Daniel K.Inouye 
722 Hart Senate Office 
Bldg. 

Washington D.C. 20510 


U.S. Senator 
Daniel Akaka 
722 Hart Senate Off. 
Bldg. 

Washington D.C. 20510 


U.S. House 
Patsy Mink 
District 2 

2135 Rayburn House Off. Bldg. 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


U.S. House 
Neil Abercrombie 
1233 Longworth House 
Office Bldg. 
Washington D.C. 20515 


Govenor 
Ben Cayetano 
State Capitol 
Honolulu, Hi. 96813 


Mayor 

Stephen Yamashiro 
25 Aupuni St. 
Hilo, Hi. 96720 


3 / 1/99 


" I Too! AM A VETERAN OF TWO WARS" 


I would like to understand the 
overthrow and the illegal annexation of the 
Hawaiian Kingdom. 

If so! Then the City, the State, and the 

Federal Governments are illegal. 

And so are PUTTING PEOPLE IN JAIL! 

If I understand "Annexation" it's a Treasonal 
Act Against 

THE "HAWAIIAN KINGDOM AND THE HAWAIIAN PEOPLE." 

The right to know, so I may tell the 
truth to my family "Thanks" 

Mahalo, 

Eric C. Edsman Sr. 

Kamuela, Hi. 

96743 


6 .^ 
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Kawehi Kanui 
P.O. Box 87 
Mt. View, HI. 
96771 

October 18, 1999 


FAX To: Sen. Akaka 

FROM; Kawehiokalaninui-l-amamao Kanui 
Comments: 

Dear Sir: 

I had lunch with you once with Larry Mehau and Bumpy Kanahele. My husband, who 
is a Hawaiian subject is in prison because he refuses to "conform" to American laws. 
His constitution and civil rights under Hawaiian law is being violated by prison officials 
in Hawaii. As a political prisoner he is being denied his rights. I am seeking support 
from your office to lift, “the blocks” by prison officials who are trying to say that my 
husband is crazy, therefore does not need to treated fairly 

My letter will explain everything. 

Please forward this information to all Hawaii Congressional members and that I would 
also lik^estify before the U.S. Justice Department on Nov 12 and 13th, in Hawaii 
We are also requesting to testify before yourself and Dan Inouye when you come to 
Hawaii to give documention as to why annexation never happened and "Hawaiian 
Sovereignty". 

We await your response to our request regarding the matter enlosed as well. 

.Mahalo, 

' Kawehi. 
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Kawehi Kanui 
P.O. Box 87 
Ml. View, HI. 
96771 

Oct. 17. 1999 


Council o1 Regency 
P.O. Box 2194 
Honolulu, HI. 

96805-2194 

Re: Harassment and Vlaltallon Rights Denied To Wife of Lance Larsen 

Aloha No, 


What I have written below comes from mv lournal which I have developed 
since Lance went to nrlaon. 11 will keep a copy of this letter as part of a 
lournal for future uae.> I am a Hawaiian subject and the common law wife, of 
Lance Paul Larsen writing to inform the council about the inhumane treatment I and 
another individual have been getting from the prison industrial complexes that exists 
on the island of Hawaii, in Hilo with regards to Lance Larsen, political prisoner. 

Short Background On The Situation 

Lance Paul Larsen. Is a Hawaiian subject now being held In the Halenani Correctional 

Vi I, 

Facility for traffic tickets. On Oct. 4, 1999, he was sentenced to 30 days in jail because 
as a Hawaiian subject he refuses based on Hawaiian Law to ‘conform* to the state of 
Hawaii laws. On Oct. 12, 1999. a Writ of Habeas Corpus was filed In the Hilo state 
court which explains in detail why he should be released. So far no word as yet has 
been heard regarding the writ from the court. However, on Aug. 4, 1999, a class action 
civil case was filed in the U.S. District Court as well as the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, Hague, Netherlands to settle disputes to do with Titles. He le being 
threatened bv the state of Hawal’l who could give him up to elx morrthe In 
prleon. not because of traffic tickets, but because he will not conform to 
lawa and people who have no legal authorltv to be here according to the 
tact that Hawal’l was never annexed to America and a lolnt resolution le 
not a treaty but a municipal law which cannot go outside of lt*e borders 
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and a municipal law cannot “transfer title” or “move boundaries” in 
Hawai’i. In the meanwhile Hawai’i still has a treaty with the U.S. 


Mv husband is a Political Prisoner, with constitutional rights, held 
illegally against hia will In his own homeland bv foreign instrumentalities 
of the United Stales ot America. I am seeking his release. A Writ of Habeas 
Corpus, filed in state (Hilo) court docket number 99-007 on Oct. 12, 1999. No word as 
yet from the court. My question is, how can the state of Hawai’i imprison a Hawaiian 
subject when they have no jurisdiction in international issues which raises federal 
questions? Not to mention, he has two other cases regarding the same case filed in 
the Federal and International arenas. By what authority can they imprison a Hawaiian 
subject on a state level pending the Federal and Permanent Court of Arbitration 
hearings. 

State Attempts At Painting a Picture Of Mv Husband As Being Crazy 

The state of Hawai'i is trying to say that my husband is crazy for believeing in his 
ancestor's, 38,554 who signed the "Monster Petition" that killed the annexation treaty 
in 1897. No doubt the annexation treaty was killed which means that Hawai'i still has 
a treaty with the U.S. All of the facts are enclosed in his case filed Aug. 4, 1999, with 
the courts docket number CV-99-00546 at the Federal U.S District (Dourt in Hawai’i. 
Not to mention the Hawaiian Kingdom has granted, through Keanu Sai, Regent Pro- 
Tempore "limited Power of Attorney" to countries like Switzerland. (See "Geneva 
Newspaper" who took it out of the Magazine, “The Monarchists") Enclosed for your 
purview. If this is so, how then does the state of Hawai’i stili claim jurisdiction over a 
Hawaiian subject? Is it fear that causes them to take costly steps to prove might is right 
by forced assimilation at the expense of an innocent man's life, family, business and 
his children? 

Visitno Rights Thwarted Bv AGO Mark Forbes and Beryl Iramina. 

On October 15, 1 999, Friday afternoon Lance tried to call me. Apparently he was told 
by the operator that there was a “red line" (translated it means that "someone" put a 
"block" ) on the prison phone, so everytime Lance dialed my number, his mother’s 
number and his attorney’s number It would ring and fall dead after three fast beeps. I 
found this out when I visited (to put it mildly) him on Saturday. I called the 61 1 repair 
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service atler my visit and the person named "Brian" of Wisconsin confirmed with me 
that the "block" was not on my phone, however he could not verify if the prison had put 
a block on their phones regarding particular numbers. (I will look into it on Monday 
with the business office). Prior to that Lance called with no problem. I believe that the 
AGO incharge, Mark Forbes and above him the warden, Beryl Iramina are 


responsible . I want you to stop them from denying my husband his constitutional 
rights according to the T reaty of 1 850^ Sr 




Prison Vists Made Hard On Families and Friends of Inmate Lance Paul 
Larsen Because They All^fMalntain Their Status As Hawaiian Subjects 

On Saturday 10-16-99 at 8:30 a.m. I received a call from the nurse at 699 
Waianuenue Ave., Hilo, Hawaii 96720 H.C.C.C. (Sophie) who could have told me 
over the phone that all she needed was the number on the medication bottle. She 
didn't. I had to drive 35 miles to get the anti-biotics from Pahoa for his toothace. (We 
live in Ola’a). On the way back I got three tickets from a policeman. I drive with the 
Compiled Laws on my car. (Thai's another story). Let me focus on 10-1 6-99 
Saturday . .my journey to visit my husband in prison which was met with suspicious 
circumstances and military psychological warfare which felt like I was in Nazi germany 
and I was the criminal. It only made me more determined to perservere. 


After getting the medication and getting ticketed I continued onward to the jail. It was 
10:45 a.m. by the time I proceeded to Hilo. I arrived at the jail at approximately 1 1 :45, 
Once at the jail I approached the guards outside the jail, introduced myself and told 
them that I came to drop the medication off to "Sophie" for Lance Larsen, (^ey knew 
ahead of time that I was coming I gave the meds to one Joel Wobelinski, a guard 
incharge that day on visitations. I wailed in my car until 12:00 p.m. (visitation begins at 
12:15) to "sign-in", “search" etc At 12:20 While in the registration area Joel Wobelinski 
could not find Lance's "visitor card” (different from the visitor list) I told him that I know 
that Lance applied for a visitor list on Oct. 5, 1999 and he should have a copy of that 
with him. Joel said he will let his higher up, Richard Speed know that Lance did not 
have a card however he did say, "since Lance filled out a visitor list he should have a 
card somewhere", Mr. Speed came out a few minutes later and told me he was sorry 
but Lance never filled out a visitor list, therefore a card was never issued. I explained 
to him that Lance has a copy of it, go and see and if so, why didnl they process his 
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‘card’ since his 7 day lock down was over, the guards and Lance's attorney assured 
me that I would not have any problems with visitation. I explained to them (R. Speed 
and Joe^ Wobelinski) that I had just come back from Honolulu that morning and was 
not leaving until someone explains to me what happened between Oct. 5, 1999, and 
today. Oct 16. 1999.. . I asked, where doesthelist go? and who isinchargeatthat 
point? R Speed said, 'Mark Forbes, but he doesn't work on Saturdays* I asked to 
speak to someone else he said, ‘well you have to speak to my lieutenant, Randy 
Wattzen. Speed left and went Into the prison office to talk to his lieutenant. Speed 
comes back wrth the copy of the “visitor list' Lance submitted. Tells me to step to the 
side. Speed shows me the ‘visitor list’ and pointed out that the reason why Lance 
does nut riave a visitor card" is because of some of the things he wrote at the bottom 
next to his signature which said, ‘(under duress S protest) 1650 Treaties between the 
USA & Hawaiian Kingdom’. ..he apologized and said he couldn't guarantee I could 
visit Lance t'scause of what he wrote. Speed alluded to the fact that ‘maybe’ Lance ‘is 
loseing if a ‘little crazy' maybe? I cut in and said that if Lance is crazy then 250,000 
people like rnyseil his attorney and the Swiss government like Lance are crazy too 
because they know that annexation never happened? I defended Lance's sanity by 
telling them that it 1$ Lance who is sane and that it is the state of H awai'i who is crazy 
to try and miprison my husband who is a Hawaiian subject. I explained to Spteed that I 
just came ‘'on ir • oii. . and he cut in and asked me for my airline ticket. I explained 
to h;n' Lia‘ ' came " ‘he first flight, went home showered, unpacked and brought with 
Tit cni, w „it ' '.ee jy. .n the 12:00 p.m. visit. (I thought how strange to ask that I 
ptovioe mu >ic kei ' ■- ' ew that their rules had something to that affect I would have 
brought it 'u'ow ' miles from home and I'm missing the first of three visitation 
times- ' ■: : ^ k md patient). I told him very nicely that I was not leaving and 

that my n sLa. u' ■ >' ■ ’ azy as they are trying to protray him as being. I told him, ‘my 
husbarc t e noli*'! tvsoner' and I went into Annexation, Joint Resolution and that 
the reaso’ -vLy itr 'g: r , me document that way is because of who he is, as a 
Hawaiia*' ubject wem further to tell him that 'while many think this is America, it 
carmo* '’e rsvi t’-.a" Tiy husband signs every document that way. (See: 'Visitor 
List dated Oci 5 i also explained that he has two other cases filed; in the 

Rederfti 't'f- i-imi -ifiti- nai Arena. So. if you folks are trying to say he is nuts, I am 
not bi.vi- c '!■»' .M; .- . ' ■ n them, “he is of sound mind, body and spirit and because he 

IS riot Cl nii.vrpino uit Slate Of Hawai'i laws, they sentenced him to 30 days and that 
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is how he got here”. Is the tactic to “make someone crazy” the way the state ot Hawai’i 
can continue to receive funds? Without the tx>dy, there is no money and funding for 
prisons? We are all in trouble if this is so and definitely has to be changed. The more 
we will have to accelerate our international relations and move the case to a higher 
level. Speed left He went to talk to his lieutenant, Randy Waltzen. 

Waltzen came out and said the same thing Speed said, about the way Lance signed 
the pap>er that may have caused the AGO Mark Forbes refusal to process Lance’s 
'visiting card”. We talked for 15 minutes. I told him the same thing I told Speed. 

Waltzen said. “Mark is not here today but 111 go down to his office to see if the card was 
‘in process” and if it was he would approve it then. I told him that Lance could just sign 
next to his name U.D. (Under Duress) which would be sufficient should there be a 
question in his recordation of his status as a Hawaiian subject in any of his other cases. 
He said he would talk to Lance, I said, that is fair. He went in and came out and said, ‘I 
couldnl get Mark at home let me check something in his office before he goes to talk 
with Lance”. 

By now, it is 1 :1 5 p.m going on to the second of three visitation times. Waltzen comes 
back and says to R. Speed, “why did Mark change the lock on the door?” he said, ”no 
one told me about any lock change”. He looked puzzled and concerned. 

When Waltzen returned from talking with Lance he told me, “I had to go over the heads 
of the Sargents, and they are not happy” . He said, "what I’ve done is had Lance sign 
another visitor’s list and next to Lance’s signature (I saw), ■U.D.”..the lieutenat, Waltzen 
said, “you know, I know and Lance know’s what the U.D. means” and tokf me ”to wait... 
that he was going to transfer that information onto a “visitors card’ so I could see 
Lance. He also showed me the previous visitor’s list and said that Lance gave him 
permission to do what he wanted with it, he crumpled it up and threw it in the trash that 
was standing next to the telephone where I was sitting. After he left I took if out of the 
trash and that is what I have enclosed with the letter. I have also made copies for 
myself and Lance’s attorney. 

I would like to commend Lt. Randy Waltzen for his forthright attitude of a healthy mind. 

I doni want him to get into trouble. He is not the problem. The problem is Mark 
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Forbes. 

The visitor list shows clearly the date 10-5-99 as the day Lance submitted it. 

According to Speed and Waltzen, the paper work stopped at Mark Forbes' desk and 
went no further, denying Lance his visiting rights and making every attempt to make all 
of our lives miserable by tapping and blocking my phone, not processing the visiting 
list on to the cards causing frustration to myself, his mother who wants to hear from her 
son and his attorney. 

By 2:00 p.m. eill the paperwork was done and I went in, showed my Hawaiian 
Kingdom Voters I.D. and I went in to see Lance. He is in good health, barefooted 
because the slippers gave his foot rash. He was in good spirits. He said, The 
lieutenant went above some sargents heads' upstairs to process th^isitor’s card for 
him to have me visit*. He went on to say. They are transfering from'i^^lace to 
Halenani correctional facility, a ‘minimum prison* where he would be working in the 
yard or weed eating certain places with the crew of other prisoners*. Slave labor that’s 
all it is. He felt it would be less restrictive. He also said, that he never got the three 
letters I sent (I sent five) and never got the letter from the Council of Regency or from 
anyone else who told me they sent letters to Lance in prison. He told me, that they 
even brought him to their office one day when they received from Attorney Ninia Parks 
a package see sent marked, ‘Attorney/Client Privelege*. They made him open up the 
package infront of them and took everything out except a copy of a rough draft of his 
writ of habeas corpus and said, they would throw the rest away or did whatever they 
did He requested that they put those things in his ‘belongings* so when he left he 
could read it later. They refused his request. That being said, it was quite alot of 
hoops, blocks and psychological trauma for the normal person. I can see why people 
would go crazy by that kind of inhumane treatment and make them hardened 
criminals. My husband should not be in prison because he is a Hawaiian subject. 
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Germany. 

While "registering” in, I told the guard I came to Lance Larsen and I showed my 
Hawaiian Kingdom I.D. the Mrs. Akau, immediately boked at my Hawaiian Kingdom 
Voters I.D. and said... "no! you need a state I.D." then she said and "you need to show 
your marriage certiticate and airline tickets. I doni even know why she demanded this 
of me (what has that got to do with my visit?) Lance has me down on his list signed 
and as his wife. I never mentioned anything about who I am or where I came from, 
clearly tells me, that there are internal problems between ACO's, sargents and 
lieutenants about my previous visit the day before. The overflow of that kind of internal 
problems should not be used as power play against the inmate or his wife. 


I explained to Mrs. Akau, that the other prison had no problem with me using my 
Hawaiian Kingdom I.D. to see Lance just yesterday ane Uhere wn «i nn problem. She 
said, “I don't want to hear what your beliefs are". Obviously she h^ a ppblern with 
our political positions but again 

explaining what happened^ just yesterday. I asked her to show me where it says that 
only a State of Hawai'i I.D. would permit me access to see my husband. She started 
ranting and raving infront of 20 other visiting families and inmates, "I don’t want to hear 
your beliefs'. I have constitutional rights also, as a Hawaiian Subject and this woman 
who obviously does not know her history I can only pray that one day she will learn 
about Hawai'is history. 


Joel Wobelinski the guard at the other prison yesterday told me, that "as long as you 
have your picture that has your name on it that is sufficient”. He also told me, before 
they were strict about having state I.D., but because some people were from foreign 
countries any kind of I.D. would be sufficient as long as the name matched the face. 


All I could do was leave. It wasn't humiliating it was an experience I would not wish on 
any person or want to venture on again. I feel as his common law wife AGO, Mrs. 
Akau's did not have to raise her voice and cause attention to our situation. Her action 
was inhumane. She was the hang woman for her lieutenant DeShea. Of course she 
said, 'it's out of my hands, the lieutenant (Deshea) called the shots and that she was 
not interested in hearing my beliefs". Obviously, we are being denied visitation rights 

T 
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of our loved ones and treated as sixth class citizens because of our political status and 
not because we ‘commited any crime' because Lance did not commit any crimes 
under the law of the Hawaiian Kingdom. We choose to remain as our ancestor's - - 
Haweuian subjects. Nothing will change that. 

I would like to ask that the Council of Regency advise me on what do to about my 
dilemma as I will be going to see Lance again this comirtg Saturday and Sunday. I 
have asked Ninia to set speak vrith Lt. DeShea to resolve the political shi-bi and let 
Lance have his vists. He is my husband by common law therfore I don't need a 
marriage certificate and the only I.D. I will use is my H.K. voters registration I.D. it has , 
my picture and name as plain as day. 

All of this tantamounts to harassment of the worse kind^on a Hawaiian sutqect who is a 
political prisoner and his wife who supports her husbarxl because it is just. They are 
trying to say that he is crazy while trying to make him crazy already teUs me that that is 
their intention. I krtow that God is protecting him. Na Kupuna from Hawai'i supports 
his endeavors 100%. I want my husband out of prison as soon as possible or put on 
work schedule. He has his awa, automachanics and electrical businesses back 
logged at this time. He has three electrical jobs to do, awa fields to dear and one truck 
to repair that is taking us down the economic slump because of his illegal 
imprisonment. Can you or his attorney help him resume a work schedule in the day 
where he would return in the evening? Other people do it. He did not hurt, harm or kill 
anyone. He is a political prisoner .is that worse? Does the state of Hawai'i have to 
treat him as ‘An enemy of the State?' 

Hawai’i Lacks “Prisoner and Visitation’’ Rules and Policies — Aoalnl 
There are no handouts about the 'rules and policies' visitors should know about 
before they go into prison however ...while they say they do have rules, we were never 
given them. Then they get mad at you because in their eyes if you say or do anythirrg 
they (depertds on who is on duty) don't like, you are treated with disdain as Elliot 
Mattos experienced when he tried to visit Lance today (Sunday after I left). Upon 
showing Mrs. Akau his Hawaiian Kingdom Voter I.D., another guard told him, ‘what 
kind of I.D. is that?' ‘You have to have a state I.D....no state I.D. or drivers license, no 
visir. BHot was more devastated than I was. Why are there double standards in the 
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supposed “one facility" the guards claim they are? Where are the rules? 

Is there some advice the A.G. can give me to move my request forward as I do want to 
see Lance again this coming Saturday. My husband did not kill anybody and should 
not be in prison, while his federal and international cases are pending. His illegal 
imprisonment is a unnecessary hardship on myself and our families who know Lance 
to be an upstanding Hawaiian subject. (See: His Affidavit.) Granted he was never 
perfect. He has done very well, these last 9-10 years; off of cocaine, ice, heroine and 
alcohol, standing on the laws of his country and constantly working. Inspite of the fact 
that many will disagree with his historical understanding, it is documented evidence 
that his research is not only on target but spiritually founded by his ancestors who 
killed the annexation treaty in 1697. It is only a matter of time before the truth will sink 
into the hearts and minds of justice loving people who want to live in a better world. 

There I am done. Please help assist in this matter. I don't want the state to hurt, harm 
or try to paint a picture of my husband as being crazy. They are trying to that by their 
paper work alone. I am afraid that because they are so desperate I am pleading for 
his life at this point. Please Help Me Free My Husband Who Is Being Held As A 
Political Prisoner in Halenani Corrections Facility on the island of Hawai’i in Panaewa 
because his life is In danger and so is mine. 



Kawehiokalanlhui-l-amamao Kanui 
Wife of Lance Paul Larsen 
Political Prisoner 


Enclosure (s) 

cc: Ted Sakai 
Ben Cayetano 
Daniel Inouye 
Daniel Akaka 
John Berry 
Mark Van Hannon 
Lance P. Larsen 

/I . 
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Routing: Final to inmate's File. 
(KCCC - 6/95) 






Affidavit of Lance Paul Larsen 


1. ) Affiant affirms that his address is P.O. Box 87. Mt View. Hawaiian Archipelago. 

2. ) Affiant affirms that he is a Hawaiian subject, subject to the laws of the Kingdom of 
Hawai i and is aware of the "Motion To Dismiss" arid it's content 

3. ) Affiant affirms that his great great grand mother is Maryann "Meleana" Kaahanui 
and her husband Wm. John Kaahanui were Hawaiian subjects. 

A.) Affiant affirms that his great grand mother was Marion Tilton and her husband 
Alexander Rodrigues were Hawaiian sut^ects. 

5. ) Affirms that his grandmother Bizabeth Rodrigues and grandfather Paul Charles 
Larsen were Hawaiian subjects. 

6. ) Affiant affirms that his father Paul Charies Larsen was a Hawaiian subject. 

7. ) Affiant affirms that within the last four years he learned that he is what his 
ancestor's were, Hawaiian subjects. 

8. ) Affiant affirms that he Is in a co-partnership business according to the Compiled 
Laws of the Hawaiian Kingdom Ch. XXVIII, "An Act To Provide For the Registration of 
Co-Partnership Firms. 

9. ) Affiant affirms that he is a registered voter in the Kingdom of Hawai'i with the Office 
of The Regent Pro-Tempore. 

10. ) Affiant affirms that he has paid his back taxes of S1 05.00, one dollar for every 
year since 1893. to the Kingdom of Hawai'i Notary Public Kaui Goodhue with the 
Office of the Regent Pro-Tempore. 

11. ) Affiant affirms that he is a member of the Hawaiian Patriotic League, a "civic club" 
created under the 1864 Constitution, to "Promote the Dignity and Prosperity of the 
Kingdom of HawaiT with capabilities of forming chapters on all islands. 

12. ) Affiant affirms that his wife and their children are Hawaiian subjects registered 
with the Office of The Regent Pro Tempore. Kingdom of Hawai’i. 

13. ) Affiant affirms that he has sworn his allegience to uphold the 1664 Constitution 
of the Kingdom of Hawaii. 

14. ) Affiant affirms that he was a Hawaiian subject when he was bom on June 1, 

1953, in the islands and archipelago of Hawaii. 

15. ) Aftirant affirms that he owns his work truck; a white 1987 Jeep Comanche pick-up 
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15. ) Affirant affirms that he owns his work truck; a white 1987 Jeep Comanche pick-up 
truck. 

16. ) Affiant affirms that he makes his livir^ propagating awa, growing grapefuits, 
various citrus trees, tahitian lime and a couple of each fruit trees; breadfruit, mountain 
apples, hartley pears, jack fruit, bananas, arxl flower trees as an independent farmer. 

17. ) Affiant affirms that he is also an electrician artd auto mechanic by trade and 
capable of making a business for himself. 

1 6. ) Affiant affirms that he is not an American. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 

ISLAND OF HAWAII 

On this day of A.D. 1999 personally appeared before me 

j and 

known to me to be the person (s) described in, and who executed the foregoing 
instrument who severally acknowledged to me he executed the same freely and 
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Subject; Fw’d; Swiss Article Translation 

■ Date: Thu, 14 Ocl 1999 08:27:56 -1000 

From: Hawaii Nation Info<info®ha\n-aii-nation.org> 

To: Hawaii Nation Info<info@hawaii-nation.orE> 

I — begin forwarded text 

K ate: Thu, 14 Oct 1999 07:28:56 -1000 

rom: Lynette Hiilani Cru 2 <lcruz8hawaii .edu> 

To: kanakainaolialliea- 18hawaii.edu 
l^ubject: Swiaa Article Translation (fwd) 

Aloha kakou, 

I A friend sent me a translation of that article about Bawai'i that 

ppeared in French in the Swiss newspaper. Mahalo Alix. Fyi... 

Forwarded message 

ate: Thu, 14 Oct 1999 06:49:12 -1000 
ubject: Swiss Article Translation 


I 

a 

I 


a TempB Newspaper October 6, 1999 
local newspaper in Lausanne/Geneva 


Switzerland 


Switzerland comes to the aid of the King of Bawai'i 
Sylvain Besson of Berne 


Has Switzerland found a measurable role of its own in the Pacific? 

C e could believe this to be true by reading the last article in the journal 
f the International Monarchist League* based in London* that brings 
uiscussions in course between Berne and the Hawaiian Kingdom by the 
re-establishment of diplomatic relations between the two entities. As of 
^ay 5* David Keanu Sai* the proclaimed Regent of the Hawaiian Kingdcsn? 
J-rhich was overthrown by the United States in 1893? has conferred with 
Switzerland the power to judge Swiss nationals residing in Bawai’i, the 
^Oth State of the United States. A unique privilege due to the existence 
Bf a Treaty of Friendship, Establishment cmd Commerce signed in 1864 
^Detween Switzerland and King Kamehameha the V and has never been denounced 
in any way or form. From Honolulu, Swiss Consul Nihlaus Schweizer confirms 
Khe existence of talks with various sovereignty organizations, but 
fcstijTiates that the re-establishment of diplomatic ties with Bawai'i 
wouldn't be for anytime soon. "Naturally, Switzerland would not act 

I against the U.S.," explains Schweizer, that the problems of the laws in the 
Hawaiian Islands must be resolved between the U.5. and Bawai’i. Be 
[understands though that the cause of independence has good legal arguments. 
The annexation to America was not properly ratified by the <U.S.) 
^constitution. On the other hand, in 1893, "all Bawaiians except a few 
■aissionaries supported Queen Lili ’uokalani, the last Monarch that ruled the 
islands. In fact, Switzerland is keeping its options open. She has not 
officially declared the Treaty of 1864 nullified or void, even though there 
no clear objective. She's maintaining polite contact with the 
independence representatives. "Since France is giving more autonomy to its 
l>o9session8 , " explains Niklaus Schweizer, "a lot of things are active in 
the Pacific." 

I end forwarded text 


fn»flboz;/H»rtf>Disk/$ystemH20Folder/ 
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Aloha e Senacor Inouye and Members of che Senate Committee on Indian Af^Urs: 

My name is ‘Ekekela Aiona and I am the director of die preschool programs for the 'Aha Punana Leo. I 
am also a single mother of three children whose education started at the PQnana Leo o Hilo. My oldest, 
Kalai, who will graduate from high school in the sprir^ will have been educated entirely through the 
medium of the Hawaiian language. In lieu of this. I thank you for the opportunity to testily on behalf of 
the ‘Aha Punana Leo to request reauthorization of the N^ive Hawaiian Education Act which has made this 
Hawaiian Medium Education possible. 

The ‘Aha Punana Leo supports the reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act. The Vision of 
che ‘Aha Punana Leo is “The Hawaiian Langu^e Shall Live." Based on this vision, programs have been 
initiated to nurture various language environments. The Act has enabled the ‘Aha PQnana Leo to provide 
programs that empower families and foster che concept of taking charge of their own lives to make 
responsible and informed choices. As stated in No Nl Kamali'i (fomily handbook), ‘All che goals of che 
Punana Leo programs focus on the family, for this is the nest where our children and youth are nurtured, 
where our kupuna (elders) first learned Hawaiian, and where Hawaiian must be secure to make the PQnana 
Leo vision a reality.” 

Since che opening of che first PQnana Leo preschool in 1984 on the island of Kaua'i, ‘Aha PQnatia Leo has 
serviced over 2000 families state wide. Currently there is a staff of 60 which includes preschool directors 
and teachers. 30% of our staff were families in che PQnaiu Leo program prior to their employment. A 
growing percentage of families continue to enroll in coll^ to obtain a degree in various areas along with 
the Hawaiian Language. These family members are wodcing with various programs that art in line with 
(he vision of che ‘Aha POnaru Leo with che idea of creating a reciprocal effect. 

An annual evaluation is done by the Btmilies to assess our preschool programs. Results from che evaluations 
assist che preschool division with quality control and program expansion. The progress of che program can 
be better visualized by che comments of che families. Attached are commenu that were shared by 
families about why they choose to become a Punana Leo family and what is che greatest rev^d for their 
family from participating in the PQnana Leo program. 

*The greatest reward for our family is admiring che enjoyment of my child as she learns and lives che 
language, values and culture of the Hawaiian people. PQnaru Leo has provided a firm foundation for her 
chat will continue to enrich my child and our famity forever. 

*Having our hinai (foster) son at PQnana Leo o Waimea has been a wonderful experience for him and our 
‘ohana. He has definitely made tremendous strides and his behavior has changed dramatically for the 
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good. I am graceful for having caring and loving teachers work with our son. His story is proof that the 
Punana Leo teachings work. Mahalo nui. 

* It’s a gift CO have our child at PQnana Leo - to have their roots of their education begin in Hawaiian 
language and culture. 

* We weren’t sure what to expect with all the controversy regarding bilingual education - especially 
Hawaiian. However, we couldn’t be happier with our deci^n. We have seen so much growth in our keiki, 
we’ve become better parents and more aware of educational needs and I believe this is due to the kumu 
(teacher) and kahu (director). Tlie environment is so maika'i (great) and their time and attention has been 
most excellent in his development.... not to mention, living with the *5lelo makes us special. Mahalo! 

The needs of the PQruna Leo program continue to grow. There is a great need for bi^er facilities. 
Although we have 1 1 sices, we continue to turn vmy interested funilies due to the lack of space. Several 
sices have waiting lists with an average of 100 names. Hie POnana Leo has begun research on implementing 
a teaching certification program for PQnana Leo preschool teachers. A program such as this will enable 
staff to achieve this educational goal without having to leave their full-time position at the PQnaru Leo. 
This vnW also provide a vehicle for individuals interested in pursuing teacher certification but live in 
smaller communities that do not have access to higher education programs and facilities. Tuition 
assistance is another needy area. More chan 80% of our families participate in the Kiko'o ‘Ohana, which is 
the PQnana Leo’s tuition waiver program. Many vmuld not be able to attend PQnana Leo if this assistance 
was not available. In die past year we assisted 7 families, through Kokua ’Inea another financial assistance 
program, who were having extreme Onancial difficulties due to special circumstances such as loss of 
employment, death in the funily, etc. These families completed special projects chat benefited their 
school in exchange for their tuition. 

As evidenced by this testimony, espedally the direct comments from the families, there is no doubting 
the necessity of the reauchorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act and sections providing for 
Family Based Education Centers dirov^h the medium of the Hawaiian langu^c. Our goal for the Punana 
Leo preschools is to create an environment that promotes the development of a well-rounded, proud keiki 
alaka’i Hawai’i (young Hawai’i leaders) and their families who are secure in their culture and prepared to 
succeed in today’s society. We are asking your support to reauthorize the Native Hawaiian Education Act. 

Mahalo nui loa; 

M. 'Ekekela Aiona, Preschool Programs Director 
'Aha PQnana Leo, Inc. 


NHEA /UanthorixMtwn Tatim^ny 


2 


POtuBut Li0 Pmehoois (FBEC) 
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Testimony of Native Hawaiian Special Education 
United States Senate Committee of Afqpropriation 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health and Human Services, Education and related 

Agencies 


Leslie Blyth, Pihana Na Mamo Parent Involver 
Dear Senator Inouye: 

My name is Leslie K. Blyth, and I have been involved in the Hawaii School system for 8 
years. I am testifying in support of Senate Bill 1767. I have been with Pihana Na Mamo 
for the last two years. I am a Corrective Reading Teacher and the Parent Involver at 
Keaau Elementary School. I am of Irish ancestry, bom, raised and educated in the 
Mainland. I am a patent of three and a grandparent of S; all part Hawaiian, all bom and 
raised here. Pihana Na Mamo and all it’s components were not available when my 
children were growing up here in Puna, and I wish it had. It would have made a 
difference on their education and how they felt about themselves as native Hawaiians. 
Now with a grandson in preschool who has special needs, my concern for continuance of 
this program runs very deep. 

Let me give you some background about our area. Kea'au Elementary School became 
separate from Middle School last year after 99 years of being one school. But it is still 
located in a rural community in Puna on the Big Island, with roughly 30% population 
being native Hawaiian. It has moved from a sleepy plantation camp to an area of high 
unemployment and very little available to the community by way of facilities and 
infrastructure. It is not surprising to find children living in homes where electricity, 
phone and county water are not available to them. We do not even have the privilege of 
having our mail delivered to our homes or trash pick-up like regular people do in other 
parts of the U.S. Because of the rural area, rent is cheaper than Hilo so we have many 
families that are on public assistance or are the working poor. It’s easy for children to 
develop a fragile hope for their future. Many patents are lost in the maze of abuse, 
household abuse, and family break ups. It’s not uncommon to find some of our children 
with family members in prison presently or served prison time in the past. With so many 
problems facing our families, education gets lost in the shuffle to survive. School 
becomes a place where parents are confronted with problems about their child and not 
solutions. We need to break this cycle and show our children and their parents that there 
is a way out of the maze. This program has a major impact on achieving that break. The 
reasons are very simple. 

1. 1 have seen first hand how the Direct Instruction Strategies through Corrective 
Reading has helped our children learn to read. When a child views himself as a 
failure because he/she carmot read, they do not develop self-esteem, the joy of 
learning, or the desire to try. Everything changes in that child when they begin to 
read. They realize they are not failures. When a child learns to read, doors to his 
education open, but most importantly the doors to himself are unlocked. You don’t 
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need to be a rocket scientist or have a stack of statistics in front of you to know that, 
just take the time to look in the faces and body language when that student reads. 

2. This program helps to get the parents involved. Many of our students are reflecting 
their parents' frustration and hopelessness. They are all caught together in this maze. 
No parent wants their child to do poorly in school. But they don’t know what to do 
and need to be helped to get involved without feeling inadequate with themselves. 
This program does it. In the short amount of time I have been working I have seen it. 
Some of our parents read poorly and didn’t do well in school themselves. Reading 
isn’t done in the home and so they have no tools to help them help their children. It 
also helps them leam the in’s and out’s of how to get involved with their child’s 
education and to have positive dialog with teachers and administrators. Two 
examples I’ve had just this year: 

A mother and a father approached me regarding one of their sons who are both in the 
program. He was upset because his older son couldn’t read and he wanted to know what 
we were doing at the school to help his son. This father doesn’t read himself and sensed 
that he did not want his son to be like him. I sat down and answered his questions, I 
explained the Corrective Reading Program that his son had, where he was in his progress 
and assured the father that his son could read, and would continue to improve so long as 
he did well in the program and that they as parents were doing the right thing by taking 
an active interest in their son’s education. I met again with the parent’s one week later. 
This man smiled at me and said, “Mrs. Blyth you were right. My son can read. I sat him 
down and told him read this and he read it. All this time 1 thought he no could read but 
he can. He has a different attitude now about learning. You know maybe this can help 
me too, yeh.” These parents are faithfully volunteering every week at the school , yes 
they are welfare parents, but they are getting involved and their attitude about the school 
has come a long way. Formally we saw them only when they marched into the school to 
complain emd argue with administration. 

A few weeks ago, a single mother on public assistance asked to come and sit in on her 
son’s S”* grade Corrective Reading class. She was making an effort to get involved more 
with her children’s education. Her son had Attention Deficit Disorder and has a hardtime 
with reading. The teacher welcomed her. Several days later this mother returned to the 
school to tell us how impressed she was with this program. She actually used the same 
strategies at home with him when she read with him and it worked. She said nothing has 
worked before. She was so impressed with the program and how we have allowed her to 
get involved, that she personally wrote a letter to our principal formally asking that the 
program be continued. 

In conclusion, to those of you who ask, should this program continue? The children who 
are finally learning to read say “yes”, the teachers say “yes”, I say “yes” not just because 
it’s my job but because I am a parent and a grandparent and this program works. We 
seem to be able to reach and link parents through involvement in their child’s education 
where school administrators and teachers can not. But there are a lot of parents out there 
to reach. They have put up walls of distrust, misunderstanding, suspicion and ignorance. 
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We are Hying to scale them and tear them down if necessary. But it doesn’t happen 
overnight. They feel let down and left out. Many parents do not have much of an 
education themselves and they need to develop the right tools to help their children. 

They want the best for their child, but they need to be helped to see that they are 
important in their child’s quest for a good education. It’s not easy. But with people like 
us through this program, communicating with them on a different level than 
administration, and with the tangible results showing when their child learns to read 
through Pihana Na Mamo’s Heluhelu, we will continue to get the results we are looking 
for. Please do not cut the funding for this program. It’s one of the few that actually 
work. Our children deserve it 

Thank you for your time and consideration with this matter. 



Mrs. Leslie Blyth 
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29 Nowsmapa 1999 

RE; S.1 767 RaaulhorizaMon of tha Native Hawaiian Education Act 


Sanertor Inouya and members of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Aloha mal kikou: 

This testimony Is In support of the reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education 
AcL 

Today, there are so many of ua trying to hold up one of the moat important things dear 
to us, the Family Unit. It is so vital to have Family-basad programs out there supporting 
our Native Hawailans. Here at the Punana Leo o Hilo Hawaiian Lar^age Immersion 
Preschool, we have not only seen children blossom, we have also witnessed families 
grow. It is such an awesome sight watdiing parents enter hesitantly with their children 
and than exit the program with extreme oonfidenoa. They are more confidant as a 
parent and also as a Native Hawaiian functioning in our ever too busy world. 

Because of the Native Hawaiian Education Act. the Punana Leo o Hilo Is able to 
continue servicing marry families while enrollment in other East Hawaii preschools 
are dropping. We are very fortunate to afford them valuable opportunities that they can 
be a part of as a Family Unit . The entrance of their child Into our preschool Is Ihe 
seed that has been planted. The end resuH-watching the family tree growl h's 
amazing to see the domino effect take plaoe and sea relationships build. Because of 
their child, we have seen moms and da^ reset goals In their life. At a time where a 
Hawaiian mala may be looked down upon because of the high rates of domestic 
violence and drug abuse, we are ever so proud of our dads who are actively there on 
the front line with our staff and other family members. About 90% of our dads are 
actively Involved on a regular basis. I am not aware of another early childhood family 
based program that has as much participation from their dads like we do. We also see 
a positive change In the attitudes of swings in the family. 

I always stress to our parents that they are their ohildran's first teacher. They must 
instill the knowledge in their child's life~ws are the support At the Punana Lao, we 
are here to help in buKdIng the foundation. A strong foundation baaed on our 
essence of being Hawaiian, our language, all of our values, beilefs, traditions and 
priceless knowledge that make our Hawaiian culture unique. Your support of S.1767, 
the Reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Eduestiion Act will enable us to provide 
opportunities for the Family Units of many.many more Native Hawailans. 



Kaipua'ala Crabba 

Director, POnana Leo o Hilo Hawaiian Language Imrrwrsion Preschool 
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Testimony of Native Hawaiian Special Education 
United States Senate Committee of Appropriation 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health and Human Services, Education and related 

Agencies 


Valerie Kahanu, Pihana Na Mamo Parent Involver 

My name is Valerie Kahanu, a Parent Involver for Hilo Intermediate School for Pihana 
Na Mamo: The Native Hawaiian Special Education Project. I am testifying in support of 
Senate Bill 1767. 

Our school is located in Hilo on the Island of Hawaii. The current population of Hilo 
Intermediate School stands at 700 students. 

One of Hilo Intermediate School’s goal is to implement a program through Pihana Na 
Mamo’s Hi'ilani Project. Through this project an Effective Behavioral Support Team 
was developed to address the number of discipline referrals and offences. We are 
implementing a GOTCHA PROGRAM, which rewards students who exhibit positive 
behavior during instructional and non-instructional time. This program is proven to be a 
success by both teachers and students. Two other new programs are being implemented 
this year for our Committee to assist teachers in developing behavioral plans for their 
students. 

My goal is to involve students and their families through workshops focussed on 
Hawaiian Values. Some of the workshops we did this past year are: 

• Family-Ohana 

• Food and Nutrition-Laulima 

• Hospitality-Ho’okipa 

• Achievement-Ku ika Nu’u 

One of the most rewarding experience for me as a Parent Involver is when I hear Hilo 
Intermediate School parents’express their concerns and love for their childs’ success. 

Also in having their child make the right choice of friends, getting good grades, and be 
responsible for family fun activities. 

The Pihana Na Mamo program has been a great support for Hilo Intermediate School 
students, parents and for the community. We strive for an important goal as a community 
of families to reach for success in education. 

Mahalo Senator for your support of Pihana Na Mamo. HO’OLAUKA’I (COME 
TOGETHER AS ONE). 
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Testimony of Native Hawaiian Speciai Education 
United States Senate Committee Appropriation 
Subcommittee on labor. Health and Human Services, Education and related 

Agencies 


Roberta S. Shiratori, Pihana Na Mamo Parent Involver/PTT 

Aloha Senator Inouye, I am Roberta S. Shiratori. I am testifying in support of Senate Bill 
1767. I am a Pihana Na Mamo parent Involver/Part-time teacher, at Kea’au Middle 
School which is located on the East side of the big and beautiful island of Hawaii in the 
district of Puna, in an agriculturally dependent community, 100 years ago known as 
Ola' a, today known as Kea’au. 

As a PTT, I work with middle school students, teaching reading using the Direct 
Instruction method. Thanks to the Heluhelu Project through Pihana Na Mamo, I was 
trained to teach Corrective Reading. 

Learning to read and write is a skill. A skill that needs to be practiced and reinforced all 
the time. It is a skill we use daily. With this skill we can read the newspaper, fill out 
forms and applications, read and write personal letters and cards. Through reading we 
gain knowledge; with knowledge we can be successful; with success we can be confident, 
productive contributors to our home, school, community, and global society. We need to 
empower students through reading and writing skills to become independent learners and 
thinkers. 

Pihana Na Memo’s support services can only build capacity within the school system and 
reach out to assist students, especially students who are Native Hawaiian who need help 
academically or emotionally. Children are special and each one has individual special 
needs. Please support Pihana Na Mamo and support our children of Hawaii 



Roberta S. Shiratori 
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NATIVE HAWAIIAN EDUCATION>CT 
TESTIMONY FOR RE-AVTHORIZATION HEARING 
l>eccab«r 2, 1999, UH Eaat Weft Ccater 


Aloba mai kakou. We, Ihe teurlMi a mi patmt* rf Ifnla ICaiapuni n Ainianw 

Hawaiian Language Immenioa Sctwol, would lika to exteod OUT gnihiide and afiinn oor support 
for le-anth o ri at i op of the Native Hawaiian Hdiifa iion Act, Our Mhoal receives Amdiag under die 
Native Hawaiian Cunicnlnm Devdopnent, Teacher Tiaining, and Recmilinciit pro g ia m of the 
Native Hawaiian Edncation Act for Ku Lama Pio ‘de, a p ro g i am to auengthen math and science 
education at our school. Our school received fedeial sqiport for tins progiam through NHEA for 
two years beginttiiig in 1998, and we are cnnentiy beginning a new. diteeyear, grant award. 

Ku Lama Fio ‘Ole has four pmpoaes: 

llTo develop an integnted K-12, <taiwtMirt« based matit and science curriculum 
rootedintnditionalHawaiianagricultuie. 

2) To provide in-service tnining to our tcacheia. 

3) To stimigthen our cohort teacher education program in partnership with the 
Univeiaty of Hawai’i at Manoa. 

4) To recruit Hawaiian high school students to teach in the inuneirion system, 
especially in the fields of math and science. 

Cnnentiy. we are focusing mainly on the first two goals cf curriculum developmmt and 
teacher tiaining as arecent smvey of our pa rents and teachers indicated these areas were the 
priority for over 90%. We have been developng faciiities at our school for our students to gain 
hands-on eaqieiience of traditional agticultuic practices. Our middle school students work in the 
lo’i (taro patch) coe day a week and will be be ginning a unit on streams and watershed 
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inuiageinent in the spring, thiDiigh egq)lofatiaa of and caimg for nikele stream whidi nuis bdund 
onrsdiooL They will learn basic physics as they tty to explain variations in die stream flow, and 
basic chemisby as fiiey test for chemicals in rile water. In devdoping aquaculture tanks on 
canqms, we balance the taro lo'i, fish and poi, manka and makai, conqdcting the duality of the 
tcaditioDalahnpoa’a land uae management system. As students measure ammonia levels, and 
count rile ptqwlation of fingeriing), they will devdop an nndentanding of biological systems and 
mathematical limits, while they come to appndste the skills and knowledge of their anceatois, who 
designed loko i'a (fishponds) that relied on natnral systems to ensnre these necessa r y ba l a nc es. 
Another area this grant needs to address is the lade of resooice material for marii and science in the 
Hawaiian langoage. Immecsian teachers are efteo charged not only wirii deai going and planning 
their own lessons, but with tranalsting or writing riieir resource materisls. 

RriHging mdidonal Hawaiian agriculfflial practices with math and acicnoe, balancing riie 
two sides so that each mhanens riie other, requires well trained teachen. familiar enon^ with both 
sides to be able to translate between them, and consfoitable condneting lessons in non-tradirional 
aeiringa. Teacher twimiigefforta in riie past provided hands-on learning eiguaiences to all the 
teachers, encompassing both a trip to visit and help restoie taaditkinal Hawaiian fish ponds on 
hfelokai, and a marine ideooB workshop at Oceanic Inatimie'sKeailaiolnfaciligr. Thuyear, 
efforts will foens on more grade level specific traiiring, cstpoamg teachers to difrereiit cuiricnlnm 
packages, and scienoe teacUng techniques used at other schools, as well u to odwr successful 
Htwaiian education p rograms. We have also hired a part time science resource teacher to scCTOit 
icieaceinstiuction efforts, especially at the hjgh school level. Earlier this mimth. his students 
ooDstmeted a functioning solar paneL This grant also provides opportunities to fine teachers iq> in 
otder to plan togeriter. for hew timth and scieeice instruction should be finked from one grade to tile 


neacL 
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In addiiioii, weak wifli the cohoit progmn U vial in easanng tlmt , as (be imneniaii 
system cantinues to grow, there will be a supply of well inined teacbeis, {soficieat both in 
ed ncational pedagogy and practice and in the Hawaiian language and culture. These stndents of the 
two year cohort program in paitnersbip with UH are fostmiate to ake required teacher education 
courses, conduct their classroom observatiou, and teach, all in Hawaiian Language so that, 
when thq^ become immetsioD teachers, they tie already oomfoitable tracing Jn Hawaiian. They 
study pedagogy that has been proven by other Hawaiian Educadon Progr am s, many of which are 
also fimded by NHEA, to be succ e safal wifli Hawaiian s tud en ts . Today those cohoit students, 
along with some of onr high school teacheis and smditnrs, are visidog one snch model, the 
Wai’anae High School Hawaiian Studies Rogra m , in nder to learn limn an exan^le of hands-on, 
outdom, culture-based sdenoeeducadon in aedem. Finally, we hope to reach into programs such 
as Wai'anae’s, where Hawaiian high school students are gaining proliciency and interest in 
sdeace, to iBcntit s t n dents into the next round of the cohoit program, ensuring that the chronic 
shortages of math and acienoe tewdien for immersioii, will he filled. 

As yon can see from this deaedpdon tf aedvides we are cnncnlly conducting through this 
grant, we are making progress in small pockets throng ont our school. Ifowever, our goal to 
improve math and science educadon from a oiltmal bada is a huge one, and you will nodee that 
onr goals for the three years of dns grant are almost inqiosaibly broad. Nbich woik remains in 
ordm to weave these many small piecea into a cmnpiebeasivB, connected, dgorous laograi n of 
madiaiidacieiKeiiistracdon. WehavealmigwaytogobcforeoorsdioolGanenaUeonrstiideiits 
both to oMitinue die praedees of dieb ancestors and to take part in die hi^y technological world of 
tod^. We need your help to cootuiiie this work md we urge you to support rea nlhori zation of the 
'lative Hawaiian Edneadon Act Mabalo nni ka. 
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Paulette L. Carlos 
Hawaii Community College 
11/29/99 


" I am in support of Senate Bill #1767 to reauthorize the Native Hawaiian Education Act" 
Aloha Kakou, 

My name is Paulette Leilani Carlos and I am from the ohana Kamakea Kawaihae 
Hale. I am proud to be a Hawaiian and strive to contribute to the cultural education of our 
future generations. 

I take part in any and all Hawaiian programs to benefit me. I have a need to apply 
my full potential towards my future goals. If the Native Hawaiian Education Programs are 
deleted I may never complete a promising future. Today I am fortunate to be able to 
participate in the Hawaiian Leadership Projects, Holau Ho' ona' auoo, the Edith Kanaka' ole 
Foundation, and the Imi Pono-Summer Bridge Program. I have integrated my knowledge 
into the community of Keaukaha using the knowledge acquired from these programs. I am 
a role model and make a difference in my community, as the education of our children is 
top priority. 

My son has benefited from Alu Like as they hove provided employment options in on 
unemployable atmosphere and they provided the education he needed to become a 
productive citizen. Education to him is very important as education is a very important key 
to completing ones tasks. My son has many goals and wishes to continue his education, but 
without funding for Native Hawaiian Educational Programs the chonces of getting a good 
education are slim to none. 

My grandchildren also benefit from Native Hawaiian Educational Programs as they 
ore enrolled in Hawaiian Emmersion Programs; this is a program that cannot be cut off 
without severe consequences to our children. I have a grandchild who also benefits from 
Holau Ho' ona'auao as she supports and participates in all projects. To take away the 
funding she needs to attend school will end all of her formal education. 
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You see this is Hawaii, we are Howaiians, and as Hawaiians we still have a culture 
and we happen to live by it not just say we are Hawaiian, This makes us unique and 
different, just as each and every person on this planet is unique and different. The Native 
Hawaiians need to continue reaching their educational and cultural potentiols. The monies 
afforded to the field of Native Hawaiian Education ore unmatched by any institution and 
unique to us, as they can never be replaced. The Native Hawaiian Educational Programs 
benefit more and more children and adults every yeor. Is this not what your goal was 
when you enacted the Native Educational Act of 1994? The Hawaiians now know there is 
hope in achieving a higher education. If you take away this hope where does it leave the 
Hawaiian people? 

I feel the Native Hawaiian Educational Act is needed now just as it was in 1994. I 
feel the Native Hawaiians. and Native Hawaiian Educators should continue to receive and 
distribute monies slotted for Native Hawaiian Education, os they know the needs of their 
communities. 

Some soy ignorance is a way of life, I say there is no excuse for ignorance os long 
as you have opportunity. Hawaii's opportunity is in the form of Native Educational 
Programs. 


Mahalo for your time. 



Paulette L. K. K, H. Carlos 
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November 25, 1999 


Aloha kakou, 

1 am Kumu Leimomi Kespicio, a part-time teacher for Pihana Na Mama al Hilo. High 
School. In my program, there are 34 students who I monitor, counsel and tutor every 
week. These students are in special education and are of Hawaiian ancestry. Pihana Na 
Mamo is a part of the Hilo High School Comprehensive Student Support System. 1 am 
always in contact with administrators, teachers, and counselors regarding my students in 
Pihana Na Mamo and students who are not in my program. 

I think this program should be funded because of these reasons such as: Pihana Na Mamo 
provides educational services to youth of Hawaiian ancestry with special needs, we 
support school, community, and family so that the students are rooted culturally and can 
become contributing members of society, and we work as liasons between school and 
parents. 

First, Pihana Na Mamo provides educational services to youth of Hawaiian ancestry with 
Special needs. For example, I go into the classroom and work with these students one on 
one. They feel comfortable with me in the classroom because I am Hawaiian and not a 
threat to them. Also, if they are having problems, I counsel them outside of class and 
address the issue at hand I make myself available to these students. 

Next, we support school community, and fiimily so that the students are rooted culturally 
and can become contributing members of society. For instance, I am also, a Na'imiloa 
teacher for Na Pua No'eau program for gifted and talented hawaiian students. 1 encourage 
my Pihana Na Mamo students to join my oiganization. This will help them socialize with 
other students in the mainstream classes. In Pihana and Na'imiloa program, 1 teach 
hawaiian values like 'Ohana-fkmily. Kuleana-responsibility, and Aloha-love. The students 
can learn what it is to know their 'Ghana, {Culeana, and show Aloha toward others with 
respect in mind. By knowing these values, the students become better citizens in society. 
Finally, we work as liason between school and parents. For example, if a student was 
failing a certain class, then I would talk to the case manager, couselors, and the teacher to 
target the problem Then, inform the parents about their child failing a class and solve the 
problem at hand. I am covering all basis so that everyone is communicating at all times. 
Mahalo for letting me speak in behalf of Pihana Na Mamo. 



PTT-Pihana Na Mamo 
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29 Nowemapa 1999 


'Ano 'ai me ke aloha e: 

This letter is in support of the reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education 
Act, a major supporter of the family-based programs servicing Hawaiians 
throu^out the entire state of HawaiX 

I have been working with ‘Aha POnana Leo Inc. since 1986 and continually teach at 
our Hilo preschool. There have been many accomplishments from both the 
children and dieir parents. A wealth of valuable outcome have derived from such 
prestigious programs like POnana Leo. From the educational aspect of the children 
to the support of parents at a higher learning institute such as the University of 
Hawai'i at Hilo (IJHH), I feel that physically, spiritually and mentally POnana Leo 
has changed the prosperity of the Hawaiian language and culture for the best. 

It is very evident that since the establishment of POnana Leo, the Hawaiian 
language and culture thrives and is contimially being perpetuated in Hawai'i as weU 
as around the world. 

Another important factor of our program is that we work diligently with other 
Native people to help perpetuate their language and culture. I have had the 
opportunity to work with Native Indians from America and Canada, and also with 
the Pol)rneslan People of the Pacific. 

In closing, please take into consideration these things that are so important to the 
Hawaiian people. Mahalo nui loa. 


Aloha, 


Na*ilima Galson Jr. 

Lead Teacher, Ponaou Leo o Hilo Hawaiian 
Language Immersion Preschool; 

Lecturer, UHH Hawaiian Studies Dept 
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Ho ’oulu LSiui 
P.O. Box 2177 
Pahoa. HI 96778 





Senator Daniel Inoyue 
Prince Kuhio Federal Building 
300 Ala Moana Blvd. Rm. 7212 
Honolulu, HI. 96813 

November 22, 1999 


Honorable Senator Inoyue; 

This letter is to request your support in the continued funding for the Native Hawaiian 
Education Council. 

My name is Keikllaloha Kekipi. I am the Executive Director of Ho'oulu Lahul a 
501(c)(3) not for profit organization located in the District of Puna on the Island of 
Hawai'i. We have been stabilizing the ancient village of Pu'ala'a as an educational 
process for the past five years. Last year we serviced over 400 destitute and orphan 
Hawaiian adolescents. Local schools utilize Pu'ala'a for educational field trips as well 
as Na Pua No'eau arxl The Institute for Family Enrichment Mental Health Services. We 
are a work site for the Community Service Sentencing Program for youth and adults. 

Our methods of funding include: * grants 

* fund raising 

* partnership grants with D.O.E. 

* ALU LIKE Inc. 

•QLCC 

* donated goods and service to Ho'oulu Lahui 
($50,000.00 for 1999) 

* 100 % volunteer administration and program 
directors 


100%of funds raised goes towards program costs including food. 
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page 2 

We use ho'ike, an open presentation and demonstration of the studerrts skills that they 
have gained throughout the year as our measure of success. 

Our future goals include total self sufficiency and expansion of programs and services 
for the education of our peoples' of Hawai'i. We are currently wanting to start a pilot 
program of physical, cultural and economic management of the Ahupua'a and trail 
systems that can be adapted as a model around the State. We are deeply concerned 
about the opening of the Ala Kahakai, as these trails pass through significant cultural 
sites and burials that are at risk of desecration . 

Community building and planning is a slow process and requires the support and 
guidance of organizations such as the Native Hawaiian Education Council. 


Sincerely: 



Keikialoha Kekipi 
Executive Director 
Ho'oulu Lahul 



oc; Josh Akana 
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Pu'ala'a Cultural Education Center 

A project of Ho'oulu Lflhui 

O ke kahu mamua, mahope ke kukulu 
'Ifiesitt first, and 
Ltarti adtjou cm, tfien practice 

Ho'oulu Lahui is a non-profit organization (501-C3), formed in 1995, with the purpose 
of awakening Hawaiian culture, values, beliefs and lifestyle in partnership with the 
conununity to achieve unity, harmony and total well-being Qokahi). 

The name, Ho'oulu Lahui comes from King Kalakaua's motto, and it meairs the 
growing or nurturing of a nation or people, specifically, the Hawaiian nation and 
people. Ho'oulu L^ui, the organization, is the result of a grassroots effort to restore 
and care for wahi pana Gtistorically significiutt Hawaiian cultural sites) in Puna along 
with the values and lifestyle of the indigertous people Qahui) who established these 
sites. The 'ili Qand division) of Pu'ala'a is the piko or center of Ho'oulu LahuL 

The goals of Ho'oulu L^ui are: The restoration and management of Hawaiian cultural 
sites; the development and operation of a Hawaiian cultu^ education center; the self- 
sufficiency of Ho'oulu Lahui through culturally appropriate economic development 
ventures; and collaboration with other agetKdes and organizations. 

Components of the Pu’ala'a Cultural Education Center: 

1. Cultural empowerment (a place to practice Hawaiian values and arts) 

2. Community involvement (developing plans, sites, projects and committees) 

3. Culturally appropriate sustainable economic development (aquaculture, etc.) 

4. Site for menbd, physical and spiritual health Qeaming Hawaiian protocol, etc.) 

5. Restoration of a Hawaiian cultural area (Hawaiian village, fishing groimds) 

6. Experiential education site (food preparation and cultivation, agriculture, etc.) 

7. Lurking with local schools and human service agencies (DOE, State, etc.) 

S. Family pu'uhonua (a safe place where families come for rejuveiution) 

9. A place for cultural practitioners (Makahiki games, gathering, etc.) 

10. Einployment (Puna is a rural conununity with high rates of unemployment) 

(Please contact: 

Keikialoha Kekipi 
Executive Director, Ho'oulu Lahui 
BOX 2177, Pahoa, Hawai'i, %778 
phone: (808) 965-7443 
fax: (808) 968-6585 


iHo'oubi LaAui 6ede3)es t/iat By cultivating culture and community, we will endure. 
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24 November 1999 


To Whom It May Concern. 

I render this letter of suppon for the survival of the Native Hawaiian Education Act. Ai a patent 
of three children who anended the POnana Leo o Hilo Hawaiian Immersion Preschool, my 
children have had the opportunity to benefit firsthand from programs funded by this act. As such, I 
have seen my own children, demogiaphically and characteristically *at-rislt* Native Hawaiiaiu, 
gain that desparately needed advantage. Allow me to ezplain: 

As a native Hawaiian woman married to a native Hawaiian man, my family has witnessed all of 
our lives the efliccts of a people who have seen their identity and language stripped; those who rise 
above this are those who have assimilated at best as they could into western society. Yet, this did 
not guanantee alone employability, self-security and societical acceptance. 

I choose other optioiu chat embrace proactively our culture atul our language. To do so enables my 
children— and myself-opportunicies for self-esteem and cultural idendty. By lutowing who we are, 
we can then be all that we can be. 

The POnana Leo immersion programs offered that. These children are educated (at an age where 
‘'schooling’’ isnt “schooling’, but ‘childcare’) to have a healthy self-ooitcept of who they are as 
Hawaiiana, who the Hawaiians ate both in historical and future contexu, and to walk c^ at 
children educated entirely through their mother tongue. 

One of my math professors uught me; there are only two ways of increasittg one’s analytical 
ability to that it would register a numeric diSetence on such things at an IQ test: the pursuit of 
mathmatics atul the pursuit of other languages. I have thought upon this ever since. The Ponana Leo 
programs offer this veiy opporcunity, for the Hawaiian language it not the stable language anymore 
of Hawai'i; English is. Since English is all around us, my children are educated to be able to move 
fluidly through the stable, dominant language of common society, and through their academic, , 
historical and cultural language: Hawaiian. This it my people’s and out children’s Latin, with the 
exception that people like myself ate not letting Hawaiian achieve ‘dead language’ status. And we 
can't do it alone; it takes the help of government fimding sources, such as the NHEA 

I could sit here atul draft a document passionately explaining all the numerous changes and 
immeasurable benefits that have been bestowed upon us. However, I won’t, for it w^ start my 
teats flowing and this letter will turn into a novel. Suffice to say, these opportunities exist because 
the Native Hawaiian Education Act exists. It has directly impacted my whole world for the 
better. Please uphold your dudes to your American dtizens of Hawaiian Ancestry and reauthorize 
the Native Hawaiian Education Act. 



patent, Ponaiu Leo o Hilo 
IISS Auwae Road 
Hilo, HI 96720 
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Native Hawaiiai'\ Education Act - Testimony - James Nani'ole 

Aloha Senators. My name is James Nani'ole. 1 ask your continued support 
of the Native Hawaiian Education Act. 

My entire family is iiivolved in the 'Aha Punana Leo - myself, my wife and 
my three children. We began with the Aha TOnana Leo before there was any 
federal funding and we will be involved in tliis forever. Right now my focus 
is renewing the soil - Lepo Ola - the living eartli the foundation upon which 
we build our Uves. The Lepo Ola Project is part of the Curriculum and 
Teacher Training and focuses on hands on learning - being real in education, 
not simply theoretical. 

I am very thankful for what has been provided through this Act and ask that 
you make the appropriate modifications .so that we can continue to help more 
of our people. One such modification is to allow more real coivstruction. 

My own talent is building, creating places for oiu people to carry out the 
"hana" - the work of life. Human beings must have a purpo.se and I believe 
that a basic human purpose to work to sustain yourself and provide for 
others. Our Lepo Ola project, using federal funds through the 'Aha PCmana 
Leo and the College of Hawaiian Language, teaches what is basic to all human 
beings along with science, mathematics, Hawaiian culture and the Other 
academic areas. 

[ am passionate about what we are domg in the Lepo Ola and in Hawaiian 
education through Hawaiian. 

Another of my passions is working with others. Sometimes peoples' passions 
interfere with working with others, and this is when passion is dangerous. 
This is why I am especially proud to work with the 'Aha Punana Leo. Our 
'Aha Punana Leo has always been able to ride the stonn of the passioixs of the 
Hawaiiair people. No matter how strong emotional forces might become, the 
'Aha Panaira Leo has protected tire program cind the children. This is how we 
have survived turbulent times in Hawai i. And we have not simply 
smvived, but we are providing new generations a base that combines 
academics, work, and culture in a way that we older generations of Hawaiians 
were denied. 

1 strongly urge that this bill be supported. I drank you for couring to Hawai'i 
to hear of Lepo Ola and our work to renew the sod, aird with it renew our 
people. 
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Vanita L. Kaleo 
45 Pilipaa Street 
Hilo, Hawaii, 96720 


U S. Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
do Senator Daniel K, Inouye 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Aloha, Members of U S. Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, 

My name is Vanita L. Kaleo a student at the Hawaii Community College. I am in 
support of Senate Bill 1767 to reauthorize the Native Hawaiian Education Act. 

I am currently a recipient of Hatau Ho’ona’auao, a program funded by the Native 
Hawaiian Education Act I am 52 years old and in my third semester in college. Without 
the funding from your program, I would not be able to be here today. The purpose of 
your program is to improve the status ofNative Hawaiians. Well, I am trying my best to 
do just that. Halau Ho’ona’auao has given me the opportunity to reach my goal and better 
myself in going back to school. 

I have been so fortunate to be a part of the Na Imi Pono-Summer Bridge Program 
and the Hawaiian Leadership Program, projects of Halau Ho’ona’auao. The experience 
and knowledge that I got through these programs has enhanced my learning abilities. If 
the Native Hawaiian Education Programs are taken away from us, how will we be able to 
fulfill our goals? We Hawaiians, need this program to help us in getting the education we 
so much need to better ourselves. 

Again I ask you, to please reauthorize Senate Bill #1 767 Mahalo for your time. 

Sincerely, 


Vanita L. Kaleo 
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To; Senator Daniel K. Inouye and Committee Members 

From: Paula De Morales, Waiakea High School 

Native Hawaiian Education Council 

Re: kahi Waiwai; Center for Hawaiian Affairs at Waiakea High School 
Ano 'Ai kakou, 

I would like to speak on behalf of my program at Waiakea High School in 
Hilo. Kahi Waiwai, Center for Hawaiian Affairs, means Place of Value or 
Enrichment. We offer information to native Hawaiian students about 
every opportunity we become aware of which will enrich and enhance 
their lives, including scholarship and entrepreneurship programs. To do 
this, we work with kamehameha Schools Talent Search. Alu Like, PDnana 
Leo, and other agencies. We offer every student interested in Hawaiian 
culture, history, and language resources for their use. We are also 
available to the general community. 

We offer services to some 900 Hawaiians and part-Hawaiians in the WHS 
student body of 2100 +. I work regularly with my 150 or so Hawaiian 
language students. Our students range in age from 13 to IS. 

We operate within the school's regular budget and also use priority funds. 

I have obtained grant monies from the State of Hawai'i DOE Incentive and 
Innovative Grant fund, and from the (X'fice of Hawaiian Affairs to obtain 
equipment and services for our students. We also use Environmental 
Studies, World Languages Native Language Resources, and Vocational 
Education monies to provide specific opportunities for students. This year, 
another teacher has an OHA tutorial grant to work with students. We work 
in conjunction with other programs in school which provide for the needs 
of Hawaiian students. 

We assess our success by the number of our students who have obtained 
scholarships for Hawaiian students, by the number of our students who 
have continued their studies at institutions of higher learning, especially in 
the fields of Hawaiian language and culture, by the number of students 
who have completed their educational goals and have taken their place in 
society, and finally, by the number of our students who have become 
teachers of Hawaiian language and Hawaiian Studies, and the number of 
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our students who teach in the Hawaiian immersion programs in the state 
of Hawai i. 

Our goals for next year and every year are; 

1. To inform as many students as possible of all opportunities available to 
them in work, education, scholarships, mentorships, etc.. 

2. To provide as many enrichment opportunities as possible for students in 
Hawaiian language, culture, and history. 

3. To connect them with outside agencies offering opportunities for them. 

4 . To teach them the Hawaiian Language, History, and Culture. 

It is imperative that funds continue to be available to Hawaiian people as a 
whole, and Hawaiian youngsters in particular, within and outside of the 
Department of Education of the state of Hawai i to empower them and 
enable them to contribute their talents and skills to the state and the 
nation. 



Decembers, 1999 


Senator Inouye 
Jenny Chock 

300 Ala Moana Blvd., Rm 7-212 
Honolulu, HI 96850-4975 
(808)541-2549 fax 

Re: Testimony for Senate Bill 1767 reauthorizing the Native Hawaiian 
Education Act 

My name is Judy Moa. I am in support of Senate Bill 1767 to reauthorize 
the Native Hawaiian Education Act I am a resident of West Hawai'i and am 
Kanaka Maoli. I have benefited from the programs created under the Native 
Hawaiian Education Act through efforts of Halau Ho'ona'auao, University of 
Hawai'i Tuition Waiver program and Na Pua No'eau. Tluough Halau 
Ho'ona'auao, I received a tuition waiver that helped me to obtain an 
Associates in Arts degree at Hawai'i Community College. This semester I 
received tuition waiver through the West O'ahu Distant Education program 
at West Hawai'i for a Business Administration degree. Finally, I have been 
employed by Na Pua No'eau as a program coordinator on the island of 
Hawai'i for the past nine months. The programs under this Bill have allowed 
me to achieve my own educational goals and more importantly allowed me 
to encourage Kanaka Maoli students in grades K-12 and their femilies to 
also seek higher education aspirations and reach their highest potential. 
These programs encourage Hawaiians to better themselves, their 
communities and their families. As a recipient and now a provider to others, 
I have experienced the benefits of these services and request that they 
continue. Kanaka Maoli most be afforded the opportunity to heal spiritually, 
socially and physically. Most are able to do this only through these 
programs. It is your responsibility to see that this act is kept in place. 

Mahalonui. 



(808)326-1949 
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Halau Ho’ona’auao 

Native Hawaiian Community Based Education Learning Center 
200 W. Kawili Street / Hilo, Hawai’i 96720-4091 

December 6, 1999 


Lisa Anne K. Meheula-Naihe 
P.O. Box 352 
Holualoa, HI 96725 


Aloha; 

1 am in support of Senate Bill 1767 to reauthorue the Native Hawaiian 
Education Act As a college student in West Hawai’i, Halau Ho’ona’auao 
has supported my educational needs. Without the support of this Native 
Hawaiian Community Based Education Learning Center I would not have 
been able to further my education here in Hawai’i. I have become a better 
person throu^ education. 

I am cunently employed by one of the programs that is threatened if 
Senate Bill 1767 is not reaudiorized. I serve many native Hawaiian familifiK 
in my commum'ty. I encourage education for die whole &mily. Because of 
my experiences I am a role model to &milies that would like to further their 
edocatian but, think diey can’t or do not have the resources to do so. 1 
believe EDUCATION is the best tool for people in life. In conclusion 1 hope 
you take my testimony into coosideratioa and reautboiize Senate Bill 1767. 


Mahalo. 


Lisa Atme Meheula-Naibe ^ 


PoM-tt* Fax Note 7671 


ekfck. 


OoiDapl 


Ptnrwt 


S¥/~ 

¥7<f-77^ 
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Hiwwi rnmiiMiiiyColky 

300 W. KnnU Avm. 

Hilo, HI 9C7304091 




To: 

Senate Committee <m Indian Aflatn 

Fox: 

80S-541-2549 


From: 

Hawaii ComfmmiQr College 

Mk 

12/03/99 


Rt: 

Student testunoi^, S B. 1767 

P>ga: 

8 


GC: 

□ Urgnt aForOwlw QPImm 

Commit 

□ I'tMw mrry OPta 

■eoRacycts 


• • • 0^0 • • • • 

IrKhxled in the fax are testimony from/i students at HawCC and UHH. Pleaseacxiept 
their testimontes in skfjport of the naauthorcation of the Nalivs Haviaiian Education Act 

Kekuti KKarohele^rias 
Coordnator, 

Native HaMaiian Community Based EAxstion Learning Carter. HawCC 
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United States Committee on Indian Affairs December 1,1999 

Senator Ben Wg h thorse Campbell - Chair 
Senator Daniel K. Inouye - Vice Chair 

RE: fle au thorization of the Native Haanilan Education Act 
Test i mony in favor of Senate Bin 1767 

i am a Native Hawaiian Practitioner, an educated Hawaiian, a father, and gr a nd fa ther. 
I am a senior at the Univetsity of Hawai'i at HHo (UHH), I will be graduating in Dec- 
1999 with a Bachelor of Arts Degree in Liberal Studies. The focus of my degree is for 
'Native Hawaiian Cultural Revitalization & RehabSitatjon for youth at-risk, of fe nder, & 
ex-offeoders, end decolonization & educational component s *. I have bean learning, 
training, and practicing Native Hawaiian Culture for the past twenty years. My training 
has come under the direction of the Bfith Kanaka'ole Foundation (EKF) and my family. 
The purpose of my obt a ining the degree is to be eligible to obtain federal g ra nt s and 
work within the U.S. government system. The k n o w l edge that i i mp l ement and the 
curricuM that I have developed is from EKF. My education, at HawaTI Community 
College and at UHH has bean primarily funded by EKF and intermittently by NHVEP. 
At times I was refused money from the NHVEP but, EKF has always been there for me 
and others. For the majority of the past twenty years I have vohjntaeiad, counseled, 
facHitated, and taught numerous gr assr oot s Native Hawaiian community acUvIlles, I.e., 
the Protect Kaho'olawe 'Ohana, Hui Maiama I Na KupunaO HawaTI, Hawaiian 
Leadership Development Program. Veteran Affairs PRRP, the 1999 World Indigenous 
Peoplss' C onference on Education in Hilo. Tiio'uiaokalani Coalition, East HawaTI 
Prison Advisory Commitlse, the Native Hawaiian Consortium for Hunun Services, and 
recently the KuianI Correctio na l Facility. My point being that I have had no need of the 
BA degree to be effective and funcSonal, we are educating our people ourselves, but 
the governing bodies do not reoognizs our abilities, credentials or existsnoe. 

This testimony Is to reltsratB other testimonies heard today. The Senate Committee 
should Imow that there ties to be an Imorovad process for the disttfcution of the 
funds. The committee needs to know that the Native Hawaiian pubic is tefomied and 
aware of how these funds have been misuaed and overwhelm in gly ptejudload m that 
dMributionandwearstiredoflt There are numerous beneffciafie e in naad, besides 
those m ains tre a m power brokers who receive the motSee, you know who they atel 
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You must also to aware of the fact that there is more than the “Americanized' standard 
of teaching, especialiy in other cultures. Lifestyle and traditional cuiturai teaching is as 
important, if not more so to us Native Hawaiians. we are no longer Impressed or 
enticed to the western culture, it does rxit work for us. We are rK>t merely trying to 
survive In the “American Dream' culture any longer, we are reviving oitf own culture so 
that we do survive. We have endured and now we are Intend on being not only 
‘superior' but our own leaders, teachers, lawyers, doctors, and landlord. 

After the hearing today at UHH, Senator Inouye is quoted as saying “...150 years ago, 
the most ttterate ethnic group in the United States and its territories were Native 
Hawaiians.' This is historically tnie, however most “we s tern' hi s tori a n s have credited 
the missionaries for this feat, in actuality It te a fact that their education was induced 
and encouraged by their eldars and their peers, by working together and teaching one 
another Hawaiians were able to learn a foreign language, to read, and write, in less 
than tvrenty years, which was a totally foreign concept before contact. Another fact 
Is; that was the last time education was free to the irxJigenous peoples' of Hawai'i. 

The msyority of the State’s higher education schools are buHt on Hawaiian ceded 
iarkfs, yet Native Hawaiians have never been compensated for the use of these lands 
and that too is in the hands of the federal Government. The fact that If the Rice vs. 
Cayateno case is lost by the State of HawaiT no one will lose but the Hawaliarrs. Last 
spring there was legislation to create tuition waivers for Native Hawaiians, however It 
was denied by the UH Board of Regents. Another fact is that mote International, 
Caucasians, and Japanese students receive tuition waivers than Native Hawaiians. 
This fan that same Board of Regents is Dying again to utilize Native Hawaiian ceded 
lands atop Mauna Kea for economic purposes to again benefit non Hawaiians. 
including foreigners from other countries without respect for the host culture or our 
beliefs. 

it is imperatively urgent that Native Hawaiians are recognized by the United States 
federal government as the indigenous autonomous nation that we are and that form 
must to determined by Native Hawaiians. We will also determlrte how we educate ou' 
own people, construct our own health care, and dMribute our own funding. The back 
rent due to the Hawaiian people from the State of Hawai'i aikl the Federal 
GovemmerA will support our ende av ors and our nation. Weather that form is as a 
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compacted stale, a nation within a nation, or a sovereign nation, is also our 
de t ermi na tion. We must be included hi aH decisions concerning our future. 


We respect and appreciate aH that our representatives have done for our people and 
the future of Hawal'i. However, the U.S. arxl State of HawaTi government n eeds to 
know that we wiH no longer be ‘good iittle nativas' In an international arena intand on 
the ethnodde and genocide of the Native H a waHan s . We wiM accept no less than that 
which is due us and we wifl use it as it benefits us as we see best If our federal and 
state representatives truly went to help the Native HawaHans, they could begin by 
educating, encouraging, and funding the next Native Haw a iia n generations to take 
thetr places as our poHtical representatives. 

I vrauld appreciate being kept informed of other oortgreesionai issuaa concerning 
Native Hawaiians. 


Mahalo for your time and assistance. 


Mr. Ka'Iana HaHl 
PO Box 4752 
HHo, Hawari 96720 


E-maH; kahaill@hawaii.edu 
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December 1, 1999 


Aloha my name is Katherine Kawehionalani Nguyen. 

I am a mother of three children whose going to college as a full-time 
student and will be graduating in the Spring of 2001 . My children are 
the most important responsibUity that I have. I want the best for wy 
children and I know that all parents want the best for theirs too. The 3 rVe 
have seen me going to college for over four years and have been most 
supportive in this decision. Itn grateful to my husband first of all and to 
our children for their positive attitude in beh^ of my education. This is 
why I’m letting you know that our home is a home were education 
teaches anyone who are willing to learn to better themselves. Thqr know 
that it’s the right thing to do because it will help them function as a 
positive individual and distributor in our society and their community. 
Therefore, I am in support for Senate Bill 1769 to reauthorize the Native 
Hawaiian Education Act. 

The Native Hawaiian Community based Education Learning Centers here 
in HUo, has served my children well. They have come to learn more 
about the heritage and its values to respect their kupuna, parents, and 
leaders, but mostly their land. IVe seen the growth upon my children 
returning from these centers that made our lives more meaningful 
toward our daily living. 

Please don’t remove this Bill from your U.S. House of Representative 
because I can assure you that my children look forward in learning their 
cultural heritage by these programs. Th^ are young and eager to learn 
what the world has to offer in both Hawaiian and American. Please help 
our children to come to know theyhe cultural heritage. 

Thank-you for your time, and efforts to preserve our Native Educational 
Centers . 



P-.O.Box 1349 

Kurtistown, HI 96760-1349 
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Razane Tfap n«iT¥^nhalai1r«laTii Stowart 
1879 IQlausa Ave. 

Hilo, HI. 96720 

November 28, 1999 


To whom it may coDcem, 

Ano ‘ai me ke aloha. My name ia Rozane Kapiiaimohalaikalani Stewart and I am a 
graduate of ihe University of Hawaii at Hilo’s liarine Sdmee Bacheloi's Degree Program. I 
am writing in support of Senate Bill 1767 to reauthorize the Native Hawaiian Education 
Act. 

I have been working with a number of agendas who are funded throu^ the Native 
Hawaiian Education Act. I have had the pleasure of serving my community as a teacher for 
Na Pua No’eau, the Center fiir Gifted and Talented Native Hawaiian Children for the past 
five yetos. Currently, I am employsd hy the Edith Eanaka’ole Foundation working with a 
team of teachers to develop a culturally-baaed curriculum that will be available for use in 
HawaiTs schools. I am also anmlled in UH-Hikfs Teacher Education Program. I received 
financial assistance to attend the program this year from Hslau Ho’ona’auao. ^lat agency 
has also provided me with the opportunity to organize various aspects of the 1999 World 
Indigenous people’s Conference on Fiduraticn. Hdlau Ho’ona’auao and the Edith Kanaka'ole 
Foundation played a major role in the success of that eonfersstce. 

All of these organizations ezemphfy the word *a‘o’, which means to learn and to 
teach. 'These organizations eontinuoualy provide me with opportunities to learn all that 1 
can (traditionally and in the Western ooUega system) while at the same time provide me 
with opportunitiea to serve my community and my people as a teacher. I cannot stress 
anoui^ the importance of these organizations in improving the atatim of Native Hawaiians 
in the area of educatian. Research has shown that our Hawaiian people are not succaaaful in 
the Waatem-atyie learning environmenta that they are currently sulgeetad to. These 
organiaatiana are eztremely succesaftil in meeting the educettonal needs of those people; 

yming anJ qHiI. 

I etrongly urge ycu to reauthorize the Native Hawaiian Education Act so that we may 
continue to work togethor to help our Hawaiian conununity return to the level of 
azoellenoe that we onoe held. 

He aupuni palapda ko'u; 'o ke kemika pom 'o ia ko'u kanaka. 

Mine is the kingdom of education; the righteous man is my man. 


- Mary Kawena Puku'i 


*0 au nS me ka ha’aha’a. 
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Regarding Senate Bill 1767 
The Native Hawaiian Education Reauthoiization Act 

Aloha Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka, Congresswoman Mink, and all concern party: 

My name is Richard Teanio, Jr., first bom of Gioiia Kalamau and Richard Teanio Sr., and the 

eldest of 15 children. I am a proud Native Hawaiian and am the first in our &mily to ever attraid 

a college and university. I am currently a senior at the University of Hawaii at Hilo and will be 

graduating in May 2000 with a B.S. degree in psychology and a minor in political science. Ever 

since I started college in 1 995, 1 have been a recipient of the Native Hawaiian Vocational 

Education Program (NHVEP) and Native Hawaiian Community-base Education Learning 

Center’s (NHCBLC) tuition and book assistance. As a recipient/student/&tber, the tuition and 

book assistance I received from these programs played an important role in my educational 

career. Attaining a higher education has contributed to my knowledge about my culture, it’s 

values, customs, traditions, and beliefs. It has ctmtributed by making me a better person within 

my community by becoming a part of the community. Without these p ro gr a m s, it would have 

been difficult forme to financially si^port myself through college. I am only one of many 

Native Hawaiian students that rely on financial support offered by these p ro g ra m s. In closing I 

totally support senate bill 1767 in teanfootizing the Native Hawaiian Education Act 
V 


200 Kanoelehua Ave. 
PMB280 

Hilo, Hawaii 96720 
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November 30, 1999 

Aloha Senator Inouyc; 

My name is Roxane Freitas. I am currently a student at Hawai' i 
Community College/University of Hawai' i at Hilo. 

" I cm in su^rpcrt of Senate Bill #1767 to reauthorize 
th s Not iv g Hewgiion Educotion Act." 

This is my third semester in school. I am a 47 year old single mother 
of two daughters who are now 28 and 23 years old. I came back to school so 
that I could get a degree which will hopefully get me a better position in the 
workforce. Without the help from Holau Ho' ono' auao there is no way that 
I could have continued my education. This semester was almost $550.00 for 
tuition and another $320.00 for books. Making this a grand total of 
$870.00. I would never be able to pay that and I would have just stopped 
school. Thanks to Halau Ho' ona' auao, who paid for the whole bill, I am able 
to continue my schooling. Not only has Halau Ho' ona' auao helped me 
financially with school. They have also reintroduced me to my own culture, 
which I had lost in my life, I have learned so many things since being 
involved with this program. I have been able to teach my family and my 
grandchildren about their history, their culture that no one else could ever 
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teach them. I would like to be positive figure in our community and I would 
like to continue my education. If the Hawaiian culture can not be properly 
taught how will my grandchildren and all the other grandchildren know who 
they are and where they come from? We need programs like Halau 
Ho' ona' auao to better educate all of our people not just a little handful. 
Senate Bill #17£7. the Native Hawaiian Education Act, must be 
reauthorized for the simple fact that we, native Hawaiians, must be in total 
control of where and how the funds are spent. How would they know where 
we NEED to put the funding? It is not fair that we should have to suffer 
without our education because they feel that funding should go elsewhere. I 
will continue to send you letters until the people decide that we know what is 
best for us. I could be on the side of the road selling drugs or other illegal 
things to make money to pay for my tuition and books but because I have 
places to turn to for financial help with my tuition and books I need not go 
to the extremes of illegal activities. To get a college degree has been my 
dream for a lifetime and I will not let you people destroy what I have gained 
and you can not take away my dream. I'm sure that you, Mr. Inouye, must 
understand how we struggle to survive and all I am trying to do is better 
myself so that I may be an asset to my community instead of staying at 
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home collecting welfare and being a burden to my community. In Hilo we do 
not have many opportunities to better ourselves ond jobs in Hilo are very 
scarce. It is almost impossible to find a good job and with no college degree, 
it is impossible. It used to be that if you didn't have a high school diploma 
you would go "no where". Not anymore. Now you need the college education. 
At my age sir I do not have anymore time to w'oste. I cm trying so hard to 
become a strong member of my community. I have fought hard for many 
years raising my children and 6 foster children. It is now my turn to take 
care of "ME". Don't take away what I have struggled so hard to gain. I 
know that you are a very busy man but I would appreciate a response to my 
letter so that I know I have been heard and not pushed on the side like 
people say. 


Mahalo, 



Roxane Freitas 
HCR 1 Box 4694 
Keaau, HI 96749-9606 
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December 3, 1999 


Senator Inouye 
Jenny Chock 

300 Ala Moana Blvd., Rm 7-212 
Honolulu, HI 96850-4975 
(808)541-2549 fax 

Re: Testimony for Senate Bill 1767 reauthorizing the Native Hawaiian 
Education Act 

My name is Judy Moa. I am in support of Senate Bill 1767 to reauthorize 
the Native Hawaiian Education Act. I am a resident of West Hawai'i and am 
Kanaka Maoli. I have benefited from the programs created under the Native 
Hawaiian Education Act through efforts of Halau Ho'ona'auao, University of 
Hawai'i Tuition Waiver program and Na Pua No'eau. Through Halau 
Ho'ona'auao, I received a tuition waiver that helped me to obtain an 
Associates in Arts degree at Hawai'i Community College. This semester I 
received tuition waiver through the West O'ahu Distant Education program 
at West Hawai'i for a Business Administration degree. Finally, I have been 
employed by Na Pua No'eau as a program coordinator on the island of 
Hawai'i for the past nine months. The programs under this Bill have allowed 
me to achieve my own educational goals and more importantly allowed me 
to encourage Kanaka Maoli students in grades K-12 and their families to 
also seek higher education aspirations and reach their highest potential. 
These programs encourage Hawaiians to better themselves, their 
commimities and their families. As a recipient and now a provider to others, 
1 have experienced the benefits of these services and request that they 
continue. Kanaka Maoli must be afforded the opportimity to heal spiritually, 
socially and physically. Most are able to do this only through these 
programs. It is your responsibility to see that this act is kept in place. 

Mahalo nui. 


Sincerely, 



(808)326-1949 
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December 1, 1999 

Aloha, 

My name is Roberta Souza, I am part Hawaiian and 1 support Senate 
Bill 1767 to reauthorize the Native Hawaiian Education Art. 1 am a 
receipent of Halau Ho'ona'auao, which means they help me by furnishing 
me with a tuition wiaver for me to attend Hawai'i Communtiy College as a 
full-time student. This funding has helped me, to get back on my feet, 
along with a lot of other Hawaiians who have been displaced from other 
jobs and have minimal skills. 1 did not have to wait for financial aide to 
start school because that process took a year to finalize. 1 feel that more 
people can benefit from this program if it is allowed to continue. It would 
be a shame to hear this program be cut, because Hawaiians can move 
forward only if they are educated. Keeping us repressed is a oxymoron to 
the President’s apology for our oppression, due to the illegal overthrow of 
the Hawaiian Monarchy. In conclusion, 1 would like to say that Hawaiians 
need to be educated, and reemphasize my suppKjrt of the reauthorization of 
SENATE BILL 1767!!!! 
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Tracy N. Ku‘ulei Higashi 
1580A Kino‘ole Street 
Hiio, HI 96720 


‘Auhea ‘oukou e na Hoa Kenekoa, na Hoa Lunamaka'ainana, na Hoa ho‘i i koho ‘ia e 
kakou, na Maka'ainana, aloha kakou. 

Let me introduce myself, my name is Ku'ulei Higashi. I am the daughter of Thomas and 
Linda Higashi of the island of Maui. A descendant of the Kaiminaauwao and Keahiloa 
lines of said island, Na Hono a Pi'ilani. I come humbly before you today to show my 
support of the Reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act, Senate Bill #1767. 

in 1998, 1 graduated with my Bachelor’s Degree in Hawaiian Studies from the University 
of Hawai’i in Hilo, Ka Haka ‘Ula o Ke’elikdiani. At the same time, I attended the 
Hawai’i Community College concurrently to further educate myself in Hawaiian Studies 
with help from the Community Based Education Learning Center, Halau Ho'ona’auao, 
under the direction of Kekuhi Kanahele-Frias. During my college career, I also worked 
part-time at the Hale Kuamo’o, Center of Hawaiian Language at the University, and at 
the ‘Aha Punana Leo as a Curriculum Specialist. To further assisst my education efforts, I 
was able to receive funds from the ‘Aha Punana Leo through their scholarship program. 1 
am now a Research Assistant at the Edith Kanaka'ole Foundation and a Hawaiian 
Language Lecturer at Hawai‘i Community College. 

Being apart of the Hawaiian Studies field for the past 10 years, 1 have seen for myself the 
imptortance of educating Hawai‘i’s native people. When the missionaries first came to the 
islands more than a century ago and educated my ancestors, they were the most literate 
people in the world. Everyone received an education, the chiefs as well as the common 
people. Today, the statistics are bad. Although, Hawaiians fare better now than we did ten 
years ago, we still have a long way to go to become an educated people. The 
reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act will assist our efforts. My goal is 
to see that we control our future and the destiny of our islands, and to do that we must 
educate our people, to let them know that we have a voice in what happens to us, our 
land, and our children. 
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I, Janet Lee Cody, am in support of Senate Bill 1767 to reauthorize the 
Native Hawaiian Education Act. I am a full-time student, a registered 
voter, a single mother, and I am part-Hawaiian. Through Htdau 
Ho' ona' auao, also known as the Native Hawaiian Co mmuni ty Based 
Education Learning Center, I have regained an awareness of my 
heritage and its background. This awareness has motivated me to want 
to attend college for the first time in my life. Thus, I have been able to 
do so with funds that Halau Ho' ona' auao, as well as the Pell Grant 
have provided to be used for my books and tuition, respectively. I bid 
you please consider your support for Senate Bill 1767. 


Janet Lee Cody ‘ ’ 

f.O- /.^/Y 
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^Se^-bad<^. If il ivasn'i liiMw f(i^w 

Xjveu^^^ 

had izi iVit^i^Keiv'/^tJ 'from /sM . ifir 
Mn(5kr fMi'ef j>i) or -fklfnabocH bt\ 1hc sijsi^m. 

of-ffiit, ^ pr^nun 'j haV£ ^eey\ fUf dai^hUr ^ _ 
l^amihi otpabMi^ m\N bi\ Wip^ md boun^. WkwJ- 
^ i+ ivouM loff-ib not ,mv tfiha fmn^'s atvl 

'^r chtdm'' d ohaK^' 1® aul m \he^r cduc^/pn, 
ffelAM Vo'om'mojo y\ai^k) 0 d behind mo hme ai^d nmo 
C^om cncDura^in^ me -ihax I car\ make Ih J^havo ticcueii 
i^ome -f\r)aMW ^ssisiiiic^ -from iHber vSairce& but nono' has 
mado -fuch a dtf^woe inr mij life^ as rtalaw ik'pwa'aaaji. 
l^re> are rwntj Nahvt Hav\<iUifln^. ^h> boli^d- thar 

-th«o| 6tii -ftilures ^rvflhat living m povertij \s . Thii 

K ha^-ta«(jhl mo aM a ^ica\ rwmfcfor af dbor rcc^pimfi 
s Cpnupr is -^Iso md km hdipcA fp k\so abovo 
lht occas^m and ivexed MMI pa^J^dl icducabcvaJ Acdjs. 

-Pkasc ito not /firviinis+i ifio tJahz/ fkwAMt) peoples 
ipd d^mms dbeccmin^ prdi^md ar^_ 

0^^ Sl>0^ - Rtmcm^, ihcir mce^ bo^ 
mote iA4it|^ 1bc^ LjitiA Oin imo^itio, Hii,ya((dns afiv^s (tmpmiffdr 
whAo ikij '^nn and iwti Mp . . wrtt^ - 

. T am asking ifu as a OunmneA blahvb iWvdu^n , 
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Lj*5- -b \eA\i^w\tv ‘^n^i^tior) 

A^. filahtib -f&r LjtrMi' -tlmt' and coi%i^rahi^- Np 
our chMre-h L(n)k -fiY\/\/ard p Ppro -full cf hc'ft> 
plrZ>m\S<^‘- 




I 


}; — — 
Oci0Srah K), \py\M) 
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j ^u-saw^-Ck^i^vv Omo.a >,,>a^.. - o * 

A. .MW,'^AAAfS^ V-)P- 

O-AcwOHL- - )!C^\jLfcfiaAA.£l^^ ^ i /■^-V>^t-g\/^ 

V^' 'ovycC A/^^Q-o — 

- W— JLdJLAtl^AtQr^ JiAaiL^VAA,<g<^ 1^ 

OnajJs;^ ^C^^!cU•w^ .. -.-W ^s — Chvs^ 

Vjrswi- CUV^^ \tynf~Cil^ . S_i^. - U> b i! sjftr~ — <>A5A'>fr«Ar' 


V) 

'Xlir'JLx^^ \/NjL^./p CVwct' r>o-)p-^>A^ cA-Cst 

OlO Vs,0-fO Ck/^^ 6— . "V^ - 

ciw^«^\s:k ixi <=5^ . .:tij _/>cA/'j3S»&-A.. 


'olCo Uua ^ja/^pLAjui/».ot-. usi^N. .c,aa.S3^^uai:>J2 \oclc^ 

V VoXiLjJU Vaye4^_ -QJb^ .oJLest". . c^^j- ■ - — 

dUJ^^^/uivJtr'. AJU.A/«vf5^_.LUd! -i:^A^a3:W <»V ^-^-WasJ 

Vm^Oax. ^''uEi'^a4^.yWs<QJ(^=« .<U3C.£3y\4A^z:.xr^jL^-XSW-^• 

Loo^.'ws. v\AajM_ . aV3<ivAr~ a^jLA_ -_SA^!<k<<&4sy4^A fiAfliOa^ 

WaA><_ Vjeoc*r. oilift . pOr^....jQ=A£^ 

AjiA-OsA'. ^\«Ji^.^Ti_AAc^.SY>^La^^ 

pV3V^.<CA,..0^ "tAjJw-VvjLTr^ I V^gro yC aA><>A .^>\2LA-Ct-j L'^TC\AdAfe,a^ 

CMJL <SfcW^ C!Lwv-^_ 't5r>c»ic:Lr!^&A5^^. _k5;<w<.. -A^- — 

A_ fc;izsAA^”-.._.'J£fl C?yv>xwvs^^ — S=^iQ_ 

' AVo^ 

_ p<»vAdL--/oW3yCt_ aaj>^ 

Ca<sa— . \/\JC 3 ^. — QsaA If 

So V>A^.\34,\(s«ild^ < 

Oy\>jA-< Vl^ "^v-VsA^- A-i. C^. 

'^•' 


o 



